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lune  was  a  month  of  big  news  breaks 
liich  step|)ed  up  the  demand  for  the  serv- 
j  delivered  by  the  iiewspajier.  As  a  re¬ 
mit.  Chicago  Tribune  total  circulation 
luring  June  averaged  in  excess  of  970,000 
m  weekdays  and  more  than  1,300,000  on 
’„...iays. 

This  was  a  gain  on  weekdays  over  the 
irae  month  last  year  of  more  than  30,000 
•the  largest  gain  of  any  Chicago  daily 


newspaper.  And  the  Sunday  Tribune’s 
gain  of  more  than  60,000  last  month  was 
the  largest  notched  by  any  Chicago  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper. 

In  a  month  when  people  made  increas¬ 
ing  demands  for  newspaper  service,  more 
jieople  read  the  Tribune  because  it  is  the 
Chicago  newspaper  which  they  know- 
serves  them  best. 

The  editorial  qualities  which  build 


deepest  interest  and  attachment  among 
readers  produce  the  best  results  for  ad¬ 
vertisers.  By  placing  in  the  Tribune  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  more 
of  their  total  advertising  expenditures  than 
they  plac*ed  in  any  three  other  Chicago 
newspapers  combined,  advertisers  made 
plain  that  it  pays  to  advertise  in  the 
Chicago  new-spa{)er  more  people  read  aiul 
want. 
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When  you  can  have  more,  why  take 
lesH?  Because  it  delivers  a  better 
value  to  readers,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
delivers  a  better  value  to  advertisers. 
Rates  per  100,000  circulation  are 
among  the  lowest  in  America. 


Dominant 

In  Evening 
Newspapers 


^  ^  ^  ^  w A  CM  'pjjg  worth  of  a  newspaper 

to  its  readers  is  determined  by  its  ability  to  evaluate  correctly  the 
international,  national  and  local  news  and  to  awaken  its  readers  to 
the  true  significance  of  the  news.  Never  in  present  memory  was 
news  more  important  than  it  is  today. 

Years  ago  Mr.  Hearst  wrote  to  his  editors: 

**Print  all  the  news,  hut  see  more  in  the  news  than 
other  editors  do.  To  interest,  be  yourself  inter • 
ested.  To  excite,  he  yourself  excited  over  the  news.** 

Because  they  have  been  edited  according  to  this  creed,  which  is  time¬ 
less  in  its  vitality,  the  New  York  Journal -American  and  the  Chicago 
Herald -American,  dominate  in  their  power  to  interest  the  families  of 
the  two  largest  cities  in  the  United  States. 

It  has  made  them  the  dominant  evening  newspapers  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  markets. 
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TEST  OF  AMERICA 
TEST  OF  AMERICA’S  PRESS 


In  the  midst  of  fighting  the  greatest  war  in 
history,  the  nation  is  proceeding,  at  the  ap* 
pointed  time  and  in  orderly  manner,  to  elect 
a  president. 

Such  an  event  in  such  circumstances  is  a  conclu* 
sive  test  of  America  and  its  way  of  government. 

Reporting  news  of  this  historic  event  is  an 
equally  conclusive  test  of  America's  press. 

For  like  the  nation  in  prosecuting  the  war,  the 


nation's  news  organizations  are  giving  unprec* 
edented  effort  to  its  coverage. 

Yet  while  doing  so  they  must  accord  to  the 
choice  of  a  leader  of  the  nation  its  full  vital 
measure  of  importance. 

The  United  Press  is  again  ready — despite  the 
war — to  supply  to  its  clients  the  world  over 
news  of  the  national  campaign  and  election 
that  is  comprehensive,  compact,  fast  and  scru* 
pulously  objective. 


UNITED  PRESS 


Profits  in  Wartime 

A  Statement  by  International  Harvester 


Business,  particularly  big  business, 
has  to  take  a  lot  of  criticism.  Much 
of  it  is  honest  and  well-meant.  We  are  glad 
to  have  that  kind  of  criticism  and  we  try 
to  benefit  from  it.  But  some  criticism  is 
not  honest  or  well-meant.  Some  of  it 
springs  from  malice,  attempting  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public  by  twisting  facts. 

Right  now  business  is  suffering  from  an 
example  of  this  second  kind  of  criticism. 
Judging  by  what  we  read  and  hear,  it  has 
succeeded  in  misleading  many  people.  We 
refer  to  the  charge  that  big  business  is 
profiteering,  is  “getting  rich  out  of  the 
war.”  Nobody,  so  far  as  we  know,  has 
made  that  charge  directly  against  the 
Harvester  Company.  But  we  are  a  large 
business  and  an  integral  part  of  American 
business.  If  a  mistaken  idea  is  damaging 
to  business  in  general,  it  is  damaging  to 
us.  Hence  this  statement. 

Doubtless  there  are  cases  where  some 
corporations  have  earned  more  money 
during  the  war  than  most  people  would 
think  proper.  But  those  cases  are  excep¬ 
tional.  One  thing  we  know  is  that  public 
statements  giving  business  “profits”  be¬ 
fore  payment  of  tcuces  have  been  used  to 
create  a  false  picture.  As  a  practical 
matter,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  profit 
before  taxes.  Taxes  are  as  much  a  cost 
of  doing  business  as  money  paid  for  labor 


or  materials.  The  only  profit  a  corpora¬ 
tion  earns  for  its  owners  is  what  it  has 
left  after  all  expenses,  including  taxes, 
have  been  paid. 

The  May  bulletin  of  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  a  recognized  statis¬ 
tical  authority,  tells  us  what  has  actually 
happened  during  the  war  to  50  of  the 
largest  manufacturing  corporations  in  the 
country  (of  which  we  are  one).  That 
bulletin  reports  that  during  the  years 
1940-1943  the  combined  sales  (or  gross 
income)  of  the  50  companies  went  up 
148%.  Their  bill  for  wages  and  salaries 
went  up  172%.  Their  taxes  went  up 
225%.  But  their  profits  went  down  14%. 

And  just  to  keep  the  record  straight, 
in  the  case  of  our  Company,  our  profit 
last  year  (1943)  was  16%  lower  than  it 
was  in  the  year  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
although  our  sales  were  23%  higher. 
Furthermore,  our  president  has  officially 
informed  Harvester  stockholders  that  for 
1944  our  sales  will  be  still  higher  and 
our  profit  will  be  still  lower. 

We  have  never  wanted  or  expected  to 
receive  more  than  a  moderate  profit  on 
our  wartime  production.  That  is  our 
policy,  and  we  have  lived  up  to  it.  We, 
like  most  of  American  industry,  are  not 
making  excessive  profits  out  of  the  war. 


Lack  of  space  prevents  giving  more  than  brief  facts  on  this  subject.  Any 
reader  desiring  additional  information  may  obtain  a  short  folder  on  the 
topic  by  writing  to  the  Public  Relations  Department,  International 
h.-rvester  Company,  180  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 
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♦  Did  you  ever  think  why  a  housewife  reads  a 
newspaper?  Not  the  beautiful  society  bride  always 
pictured  in  the  testimonial  ads.  But  just  a  middle- 
class,  middle-aged  housewife  whose  name  could  be 
Smith  or  Cohen  or  one  of  those  curious  American 
names  like  Tumipseed.  Do  you  suppose  she’s  in¬ 
terested  in  the  same  news  which  appeals  to  a  busi¬ 
nessman,  for  instance:  the  detailed  war  communi¬ 
ques,  commodity  and  stock  prices,  or  even  political 
news?  Obviously  not. 


♦  Her  interests  are  the  same  as  all  women  from 
the  beginning  of  time.  Romance,  baUes,  parties. 
Latest  hair-do  tricks,  how  to  can  peaches,  when 
will  nylon  hosiery  be  available.  Of  course  she  reads 
news — provided  it  is  women’s  news. 


♦  What  we  are  trying  to  say  is  that  the  formula 
for  editing  a  newspaper  so  it  will  appeal  to  a  house¬ 
wife  is  definitely  diifeient  from  the  formula  for  at¬ 
tracting  man-readership.  It  ought  to  be  evident 
that  a  newspaper  is  a  great  force  exactly  in  the 
measure  that  it  satisfies  every  interest.  A  well-bal¬ 
anced  newspaper  serving  an  entire  commxmity  has 
to  appeal  to  all  classes,  all  ages. 


♦  The  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  is  one  of  America’s 
finest  evening  newspapers,  we  think,  becaiise  in  its 
community  it  strives  for  and  does  achieve  a  com¬ 
plete  balance  of  interest  The  housewife  reads  it 
with  a  high  degree  of  readership  and  so  does  the 
bxisinessman.  And  because  it  is  so  very  close  to  all 
its  readers  it  is  a  great  newspaper  with  an  out¬ 
standing  reader  influence. 


Besidea  its  hich  readersL^.  the 
Pr^s»-Sefanitar  i*  a  great  tMwa- 
paper  because  ot  its .  outstanding 
record  in  community  ieadersbipi.- 


MEMPHIS 
PRESS- SCIMITAR 


X'greal  soctnl  force-,  no  Ametienn  * 
newspaper  ban  a '  finer  .reco^  ol 
srerthWiiile  civic  achtevenMAa 
than  the  Pree»>Sciinitni? 
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HOW  STEEL  IS  PRODUCED 

(A  Scrims  adapted  from  curront  JAL  nowspapor  and  periodical  advertisements) 


IRON  ORE  MINES- 

MOTHERS  OF  STEEL 

The  iron  ore  mines  are  mothers  of  steel  —  the  metal  with 
which  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  America  have  been 
achieved ...  its  high  standard  of  living  attained. 

From  these  iron  ore  mines  began  the  great  expansion 
of  this  country,  the  building  of  transcontinental  railroads 
and  telegraph  systems,  the  growth  of  cities  and  towns, 
the  development  of  steamship  lines  and  telephone  service, 
establishment  of  new  industries — all  providing  more  gain¬ 
ful  employment — opening  new  avenues  of  opportunity. 

With  war,  the  iron  ore  mines  are  now  the  source  of 
fighting  steels  —  ninety  million  ingot  tons  in  a  year  —  to 
arm  and  equip  our  fighting  forces. 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation  EI3 


Quiet  blue  lakes,  endless  miles  of  rolling, 
dark  green  forests  of  spruce,  pine  and  balsam, 
accented  by  bold  slashes  in  silver  and  white 
of  slender  birch  and  aspen;  shelter  for  deer 
'  and  moose;  fair  of  bears,  lynx,  bobcats,  wol- 
verincs  and  foxes;  with  trout,  bass  and  pike 
,  hiding  In  crj’stal  waters;  ducks  and  geese 
I  feeding  on  lakes;  partridges  and  prairie 
chickens  nesting  in  cut-over  timber  lands — 

!  this  is  the  Mesabi  country. 

!  Mesabi  meant  giant  In  the  red  man's  tongue 
\  when  Chippew.as  were  driving  Sioux  out  of 
I  the  north  woods  and  shoving  Sacs  and  Foxes 
eastward.  White  men,  long  after,  applied  the 
name  to  the  vast  iron  ore  range  stretching  too 
miles  in  a  narrow  belt  across  Northern  Min¬ 
nesota — a  giant  among  ranges. 

Other  Lake  Superior  ranges  are  the  Cuyuna, 
and  Vermillion  in  Minn.,  the  Marquette  in 
Mich.,  and  the  Menominee  and  Gogebic 
in  Mich,  and  Wise. 

Open  iron  ore  pits,  30  stories  deep,  wide 
enough  to  hold  several  football  stadiums, 
yawn  in  the  sylvan  setting  of  the  Mesabi. 
Far  down  deep  in  these  man-made  canyons 
long  ore  trains  and  huge  hea\’y-duty  trucks, 
toy-like  in  the  distance,  crawl  along  winding 
ledges  and  switchbacks  in  continuous  pro¬ 
cession,  bringing  topside  millions  of  tons  of 
rich  red,  black,  blue,  purplish  iron  ores  dug 
out  of  the  depths  by  giant  electric  shovels 
and  shipped  by  rail  and  water  to  blast  fur¬ 
naces  to  be  converted  into  iron;  then  on  to 
become  steel,  backbone  of  war  and  peace. 

Winter  stops  production  at  open-pit  mines 
on  the  Lake  Superior  iron  ranges.  But,  on  the 
job  in  snow,  ice,  sub-zero  temperatures, 
are  geologists,  metallurgists,  mining  engineers 
and  their  crews.  These  hardy  men  are  busy 
throughout  the  winter  laying  out  the  work  in 
preparation  for  the  next  season’s  production. 

"Big  Swede,"  the  giant  of  the  electric  shovels 
at  the  J&L  Hill  Annex  Iron  ore  mine,  is  as  big 
.as  a  house,  has  a  boom  of  structural  steel  beams 
towering  lo  stories  high  .and  weighing  as 
much  as  a  freight  locomotive,  a  structural 
steel  dipper  “stick"  nearly  as  big,  with  huge 
steel  bucket  on  Its  end  that  “crowds"  into  the 
hard  ore  body  and  comes  up  with  sixteen  tons 
in  every  “bite". 

Four  of  "Big  Swede’s"  bites  load  a  freight 
car.  One  8-hour  turn  with  “Big  Swede" 
produces  enough  iron  ore — 1 2,000  tons — to 
j  fully  load  a  Great  Lakes  ore  boat. 

Steel  for  a  ship  a  day  to  put  the  .4xis  away 
I  is  a  record  established  in  steel  plate  produc- 
j  tion  at  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Pittsburgh 
I  Works,  during  a  recent  month,  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  announced.  It  was  “enough 
1  steel  to  build  3  3  merchant  ships  .  . ."  the 
official  announcement  said.  The  Maritime 
!  “M"  was  recently  awarded  to  the  J&L  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Works  which,  with  the  J&L  Aliquippa 


“Human  camels"  are  the  HuinaU  icho  here  carry  heavy  loads 
of  licorice  roots  that  uiill  be  ferried  to  the  American  Export 
Lines  vessel  anchored  off  a  port  in  Turkey,  The  Hamal  is  always 
loaded  by  other  men,  just  as  four-footed  burden-carriers  arel 


WHERE  THE  SAILOR 
HELPS  THE  DOCTOR  I 


Many  a  dose  of  medicine  is  made  palatable  because  Its  taste  Is  masked 
by  the  flavor  of  licorice  — one  of  the  necessities  our  merchant  sailors  bring 
us  from  Mediterranean  countries.  There's  licorice  in  many  cough  lozenges, 
syrups  and  other  medications  — as  well  as  in  childhood's  favorite  candy. 


Hardly  a  day  goes  by  that  you  don’t 
eat  or  wear  or  use  things  that  have 
been  brought  in  merchant  ships  from 
across  the  oceans  of  the  world.  Drugs, 
foods,  and  many  materials  that  go 
into  the  making  of  necessities  of  life 
come  over  the  seas  —  in  exchange  for 
billions  of  dollars’  worth  of  U.  S. 
products  sold  in  foreign  lands. 

In  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936.  our  Congress  pointed  out  that 
a  modern,  large  merchant  fleet  is 
“necessary  for  the  national  defense 
and  development  of  (our)  foreign 


and  domestic  commerce”  and  di¬ 
rected  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis¬ 
sion  to  enlarge  our  dangerously 
shrinking  merchant  marine. 

Control  of  our  vital  foreign  trade 
depends,  said  Congress,  upon  a  U.S.- 
flag  fleet  “constructed  in  the  U.  S., 
manned  ivith  a  trained  and  efficient 
citizen  personnel  .  .  .  owned  and 
operated  under  the  U.  S.  flag  by  cit¬ 
izens.”  War  emphasized  America’s 
need  .  .  .  and,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  War  Shipping  Administration,  our 
country  has  built  up  a  merchant 


marine  large  enough  to  supply  our 
many  war  fronts  and  assure  our  future 
overseas  business. 

American  Export  Lines’  part  in 
this  rebirth  of  the  U.  S.  merchant 
marine  has  brought  us  new  ships, 
new  citizen  crews  —  calling  upon  all 
our  experience  in  trading  with  coun¬ 
tries  from  Spain  to  India.  Our  opera¬ 
tions  today  are  secret  .  .  .  but  when 
peace  comes,  our  cargoes  and  ports  of 
call  will  depend  entirely  on  tchat  you 
and  other  Americans  want  to  buy  and 
sell  abroad! 


N.D.AVEII  A  SOR 


American  Export  Lines 

m  2S  ■nOAOWAV,  new  vonk  city  4 
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nctualiy,  the  newsboy  is  only  six  honses  behind 
schedule — but  that  sort  of  thing  is  enough  to  spoil 
the  breakfasts  of  thousands  of  Americans  the  country 
over. 

For  in  thousands  of  households  throughout  the 
land  the  newspaper  is  taken  for  granted  —  is  expected 
—  just  as  city  water  and  electricity  are  taken  for 


granted. 


It's  only  when  the  newsboy  is  late,  or  the  corner 


'ALL  TNI  NEWS  THAT'S  IIT  TO  PRINT' 


Store  is  out  of  today's  issue,  that  people  fully  realize 
just  how  much  their  daily  newspaper  means  to  them. 
They  rely  upon  it  for  news  of  their  neighbors  as  well 
as  for  the  broader  news  that  makes  history  .  .  .  they 
want  it  for  information  in  fields  that  especially  in¬ 
terest  them— for  comments,  views  and  reviews  . 
they  need  it  for  the  serious  business  of  being  "in  the 
know"  and  for  the  pleasurable  business  of  looking 
at  the  pictures,  reading  interesting  features,  figuring 
out  the  crossword  puzzles  .  . . 

From  breakfast  to  bedtime,  the  newspapers  of 
America  are  being  busily  read.  That's  why  they  com¬ 
prise  an  advertising  medium  that  can't  be  beat.  They 
reach  all  of  the  people — just  about  all  of  the  time. 


Sljje  NjettJ  Jlork 
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ISSUED  EVEHY  SATURDAY 


POUNDED  IN  1884 


Democrats  Endorse  World 
Press  Freedom  in  Platform 


stadium  were  exactly  the  same 
as  for  the  Republican  meeting 
with  a  slight  alteration  in  pho¬ 
tographers’  platform  in  front  of 
the  rostrum.  The  platform  was 
extended  to  accommodate  more 
photographers,  but  there  still 
seems  to  be  some  confusion  and 
crowding  among  cameramen. 


One-Paragraph  Plonk  Suggests 
Guarantees  Be  Embodied  in  Treaty 
By  Robert  U.  Brown 


CHICAGO  STADIUM,  July  20— 
The  National  Democratic  Con¬ 
vention  this  afternoon  approved 
the  platform  of  1,349  words 
which  contains  a  simple  state¬ 
ment  endorsing  the  principle  of 
international  freedom  of  com¬ 
munications  and  a  world-wide 
free  press. 

MThat  might  be  called  a  “free 
press  plank’’  is  a  single  para¬ 
graph  of  “belief,”  to  which  the 
Democratic  Party  subscribes, 
stating: 

Press  Plank 

"We  believe  in  the  world 
right  of  all  men  to  write,  send 
and  publish  news  at  uniform 
communication  rates  and  with¬ 
out  interference  by  governmen¬ 
tal  or  private  monopoly,  and 
that  right  should  be  protected 
by  treaty.” 

The  plank  was  inserted  in  the 
Democratic  platform  because  of 
the  efforts  of  three  newspaper¬ 
men — Ralph  McGill,  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution 
and  chairman  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors’ 
re^tly  appointed  conunittee  on 
this  problem;  John  S.  Knight, 
president  of  the  Knight  News¬ 
papers  and  president  of  the 
ASNE;  and  Kent  Cooper,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  Associated  Press. 

Mr.  McGill  testified  before  the 
Democratic  Resolutions  Commit¬ 
tee  early  in  the  week  on  behalf 
of  this  conunittee  and  the  ASNE. 
Mr.  Cooper  was  called  as  a  sur¬ 
prise  witness  while  staying  at 
the  Hotel  Stevens  as  a  behind 
s^es  interested  observer.  Mr. 
Kmght  was  working  for  the 
remlution  outside  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  hearings. 

“The  most  powerful  thing  in 
the  world,”  Mr.  McGill  told  the 
committee,  “is  truth.  If  news 
moves  freely  and  if  controls 
permitting  systematic  distortion 
are  rigidly  prevented  the  people 
may  have  an  abiding  faith  that 
truth  will  prevail.” 

He  suggested  that  the  conven¬ 
tion  put  itself  on  record  as 
favoring  an  agreement  among 
nations  of  the  world  to  guaran- 

A  declaration  for  freedom  of 
speech  and  press  and  condemna¬ 
tion  of  peacetime  censorship  and 
totortion  and  tainting  of  the 
news  and  information; 
The  quality  of  access  in  all 


countries  by  all  accredited  press 
and  radio  representatives,  do¬ 
mestic  or  foreign,  to  news  at  its 
soimce; 

’The  quality  of  access  for  all 
properly  accredited  press  and 
radio  respresentatives  to  trans¬ 
mission  facilities  which  shall  be 
adequate  and  which  shall  trans¬ 
mit  news  promptly  and  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates. 

Mr.  Cooper  proposed  this  dec¬ 
laration: 

“A  guarantee  against  future 
wars  is  a  better  understanding 
among  nations.  ’The  unhindered 
interchange  of  independent 
news  can  beget  such  understand¬ 
ing.  Therefore,  we  declare  for 
peace  treaty  provisions  pro¬ 
claiming  the  world-wide  right 
of  all  men  to  get,  send  and 
publish  the  news  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  public — with¬ 
out  interference  by  government 
and  at  uniform  communication 
rates.  In  our  country  we  insist 
that  censorship  shall  end  when 
the  war  ends.” 

’The  Democratic  Convention 
far  surpassed  the  Republican 
meeting  earlier  in  the  month  in 
public  attendance  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  press  interest.  Western 
Union  reported  that  the  wire  file 
from  the  Hotel  Stevens  and  the 
Stadium  on  the  first  day  alone 
was  over  510,000  words,  more 
than  three  times  the  amount 
transmitted  during  the  first  day 
of  the  Republican  Convention. 

Registration  of  newspaper¬ 
men  was  about  the  same  with 
most  of  the  same  faces  reappear¬ 
ing.  However,  more  sustained 
interest  by  the  newspapermen 
was  evidenced  by  the  more  pop¬ 
ulated  press  section  during  the 
opening  sessions. 

In  contrast  to  the  sweltering 
days  of  the  Republican  meeting 
delegates  and  working  press 
could  keep  their  coats  on  during 
the  Democratic  Convention  be¬ 
cause  of  the  cool  Chicago 
weather.  This  may  also  have  ac¬ 
counted  somewhat  for  the  more 
vigorous  enthusiasm  exhibited 
at  the  Democratic  Convention 
by  delegates  and  observers. 
Veteran  pressmen,  however, 
commented  that  the  Democrats 
were  handling  their  perform¬ 
ance  with  more  showmanship, 
thus  sustaining  interest. 

As  Editor  &  Publisher  went 


to  press  the  platform  had  just 
been  approved  and  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  President  Roosevelt  for  a 
fourth  term  was  “in  the  bag.” 
The  nomination  of  a  vice-presi¬ 
dential  candidate  was  scheduled 
for  tonight  and  there  was  little 
doubt  that  Henry  Wallace  would 
be  the  choice.  Some  newspaper¬ 
men  were  guessing  it  would  be 
on  the  first  ballot.  The  vice- 
presidential  contest  and  the  an¬ 
tics  of  the  Texas  delegation, 
which  threatened  to  bolt  the 
convention  if  the  unauthorized 
opposition  delegation  was  recog¬ 
nized,  seated  and  given  a  vote 
provided  more  than  usual  inter¬ 
est  for  newspaper  writers. 

Press  arrangements  at  the 


Most  noticeable  change  in 
press  arrangements  was  in  the 
entertainment  provided  by  May¬ 
or  Kelly  and  the  City  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  “Guest  of  Chicago”  cards 
were  given  to  newspapermen  en¬ 
titling  them  to  free  rides  on 
street  cars  and  busses  and  a 
large  press  reception  was  held 
W^nesday  night  in  the  Grand 
Ballroom  of  the  Drake  Hotel 
with  food  and  drink  in  plenty. 
’This  entertainment,  the  ever¬ 
present  brass  band  in  the  stadi¬ 
um  gallery,  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  delegates  gave  the  con¬ 
vention  some  old  -  time  at¬ 
mosphere  even  though  the  Pres¬ 
idential  selection  was  never  in 
doubt. 


Newspaper  Committee 
Rejects  30-lb.  Paper 


RECOMMENDATIONS  that  the 

Printing  and  Publishing  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  War  Production 
Board  eliminate  the  use  of  ex¬ 
perimental  30-pound  newsprint 
by  all  United  States  newspaper 
publishers  were  unanimously 
adopted  last  week  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Industry  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee.  WPB  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  recommendations  were 
based  on  a  report  submitted  by 
a  special  subcommittee  of  10 
newspaper  publishers  from  all 
sections  of  the  United  States, 
representing  users  of  80%  of  the 
total  newsprint  consumed  in  this 
country  (E.  &  P.,  July  1.  p.  5). 

A  WPB  report  on  the  over-all 
newsprint  situation  estimated 
that  the  total  newsprint  supply 
for  U.  S.  consumption  in  the  last 
half  of  1944  is  approximately 
2’73,000  tons  per  month.  Barring 
a  failure  in  pulpwood  deliveries 
from  Canada,  available  supplies 
in  the  third  and  fourth  quarters 
should  amount  to  1.638,000  tons, 
WPB  officials  said.  ’Third-quar¬ 
ter  usage  was  reported  as  655,536 
tons.  Consumption  in  the  fourth 
quarter  will  be  781,166  tons,  it 
was  estimated. 

Allowing  15,000  tons  for  ap¬ 
peals  in  the  last  half  of  the  year, 
and  reserving  176,000  tons  for  all 
other  uses,  total  consumption  in 
the  last  half  of  1944  will  be 
1,627,702,  it  was  estimated.  ’This 
would  leave  a  balance  of  10,298 
tons,  but  it  was  estimated  that 
inventory  adjustments  might  re¬ 
quire  atxiut  19,000  tons,  which 
would  indicate  an  over-all  short¬ 


age  of  8,702  tons,  based  on  pres¬ 
ently  known  requirements. 

Reviewing  the  newsprint  sit¬ 
uation,  Harold  Boes^enstein, 
acting  director  of  the  For¬ 
est  Products  Bureau,  report¬ 
ed  to  the  committee  that  Can¬ 
ada  could  be  expected  to  de¬ 
liver  200,000  tons  of  newsprint 
per  month,  in  the  third  quarter 
of  the  year.  He  cautioned,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  supply  might  be 
seriously  reduced  in  the  fourth 
quarter  owing  to  drought  con¬ 
ditions  that  have  hindered  the 
Canadian  pulpwood  drives. 

’The  committee  made  recom¬ 
mendations  that  the  newspaper 
limitation  order  L-240  be 
amended  to  cover  the  following 
issues : 

’That  periodicals  which  were 
“free  distribution”  newspapers 
in  1941  be  permitted  to  continue 
using  their  1941  gross  consump¬ 
tion  of  print  paper,  less  the  slid¬ 
ing  scale  percentage  curtailment 
required  in  the  commercial 
printing  order  L-241,  even 
though  most  of  their  circulation 
is  now  net  paid. 

’That  small  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  falling  within  the  25-ton  per 
quarter  exemption  clause  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  a  usage  of  print  paper  not 
over  their  1943  consumption. 

’That  special  publications,  such 
as  issued  by  benevolent,  fra¬ 
ternal.  trades  union,  professional, 
literary,  historical  and  scientific 
organizations  and  societies,  of 
eight  pages  or  less,  which  have 
been  unlimited  in  their  allowed 
consumption,  be  limited  to  their 
1943  tonnage  usage. 


■  DITOR  &  PUBLISH.IR  for  Jily  ttii  IM« 
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Post-War  Opportunity 
In  Employe  Papers 


By  Robert  Breth  and  Paul  Biklen 


TRADITIONALLY,  WARS,  in 

addition  to  cultivating  the  fine 
art  of  destruction  to  a  new  high, 
also  inadvertently  spawn  new 
fields  of  endeavor  and  rejuve¬ 
nate  lethargic  ones. 

This  war  has  been  no  excep¬ 
tion.  New  industries  have 
sprung  up,  old  processes  have 
been  revamped  and  overhauled, 
regular  production  has  been 
speeded  to  greater  tempos.  The 
Fourth  Estate  has  not  been  left 
untouched  in  this  progress. 

Opportunity 

An  old  field  of  journalistic 
endeavor  —  the  company  em¬ 
ploye  publication  or  internal 
house  organ — has  stepped  forth 
and  taken  some  giant  new 
strides.  And  this  field,  post-war- 
wise,  offers  bright  opportunity 
for  the  daily  or  weekly  newspa¬ 
perman  to  supplement  his  reg¬ 
ular  revenue  with  income  from 
some  extra-hours  work  in  em¬ 
ploye-publication  counseling  and 
writing  work. 

With  the  advent  of  the  war, 
the  employe  publication  was 
hauled  out  of  its  Cinderella-like 
drabness  and  dressed  up  to  do 
the  biggest  job  ever  assigned  to 
it.  That  job  has  been  and  is 
being  done — magnificently.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  larger  stature  that 
the  employe  publication  has 
earned  for  itself,  its  future 
augurs  well. 

So,  where  do  you  fit  into  this 
picture?  This  way.  There  will 
be,  undoubtedly,  some — but  not 
many — ^publications  that  will 
have  to  be  curtailed  at  war’s 
end,  principally  for  lack  of  war- 
production-contract  funds.  Man¬ 
agements  will  feel  that  they 
can’t  maintain  a  full-time  editor 
but  will  not  hesitate  to  remu¬ 
nerate  someone  to  do  a  lesser¬ 
sized  job  on  a  part-time  basis. 
That  leaves  a  perfect  opportun¬ 
ity  for  you  to  step  in  as  an  edi¬ 
torial  counselor  or  assistant  on 
a  fixed-fee  plan. 

Secondly,  there’s  a  wide  area 
of  industry,  comprised  princip¬ 
ally  of  the  small  companies, 
which  have  still  to  sponsor  pub¬ 
lications.  The.se  people  have  been 
reluctant  to  launch  out  with  a 
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publication  because  of  their  in¬ 
ability  to  hire  an  editor  on  a 
full-time  basis.  The  majority  of 
such  enterprises,  however, 
would  welcome  a  business-like 
program  for  a  company  publica¬ 
tion  which  could  be  executed 
on  a  part-time  plan.  There  is 
your  opportunity  number  two. 

Newspapermen  are  superbly 
equipped  to  tap  this  increasing¬ 
ly  important  journalistic  branch. 
'They  have  a  wide  experience, 
gleaned  from  rubbing  shouders 
with  life:  they  have  the  vision 
and  the  ability  to  translate  that 
vision  into  good  common  sense 
which  the  average  business  man 
needs  in  his  dealings  with  em¬ 
ployes;  and  they  have  the  pro¬ 
fessional  skill  to  do  a  profes¬ 
sional  job. 

To  brass-tack  the  matter,  how 
can  a  working  newspaperman 
make  his  debut  into  this  situa¬ 
tion? 

Taking  first  things  first,  he 
should  familarize  himself  with 
the  internal  house-organ  sub¬ 
ject  as  it  exists  today.  ’To  do  this 
is  fairly  simple.  All  house-or¬ 
gan  editors  are  amenable  to  new 
customers  so  the  thing  to  do  is 
to  get  your  name  on  a  few  mail¬ 
ing  lists. 

Further  Preparation 

Having  arranged  this,  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  format,  layout, 
make-up,  strategy,  and  general 
design  of  house  organs  should 
be  made.  In  other  words, 
analyze  the  various  issues  in  the 
same  critical  manner  that  you 
would  use  in  scanning  the  com¬ 
petitive  sheets  in  your  news¬ 
paper  field.  This  should  not  be 
too  difficult  or  take  too  much 
time  and  effort.  You  will  find 
that  employe  publications  gen¬ 
erally  follow  a  fairly  clear  and 
clean  pattern.  In  the  intelligent¬ 
ly  edited  publications  you  will 
note  a  balance  between  news, 
features,  personals,  sports,  edu¬ 
cational.  and  humorous  items. 

Next  step  in  your  orientation 
program  should  be  to  talk  to  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  and  personnel 
men.  They  are  usually  in  close 
touch  with  internal  house-or¬ 
gans.  Get  their  slants  and  ob¬ 
jections.  crystallize  and  weigh 
them,  and  you’ll  have  a  better 
working-knowledge  of  your  new 
interest. 

Now  you  should  study  your 
working  area.  If  you  reside  in 
a  small  or  lightly  industrialized 
locality,  chances  are  you  can  tell 
off-hand  just  what  firms  now 
have  an  employe  publication  and 
those  which  do  not.  You  can 
also  tell  which  ones  have  a  prob¬ 
able  post-war  future  and  those 
that  haven’t. 

In  making  up  this  list  of  pos¬ 
sible  prospects  it  would  be  well 
to  grade  them.  Roughly  speak¬ 
ing,  any  organization  that  hires 
50  or  more  persons  is  at  least  a 
suspect.  A  reasonable  grading 
system  would  be  to  divide  these 
companies  into  classes,  accord¬ 


AGAIN:  TELEPATHIC  CARTOONISTS 

On  page  68  in  it*  issue  of  June  17,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  corrisd  pi( 
tures  of  two  quite  similar  cartoons  drawn  on  the  same  day  by  two 
Tennessee  artists.  Here  ore  two  more,  which  appeared  July  8,  not 
only  in  the  same  state,  but  in  the  same  city.  The  cartoon  on  ths  Idt 
by  Paul  Batteniield,  of  the  Chicago  Times,  bears  the  caption,  “Lodf 
Luck,  don't  leave  me  now!"  Cecil  Jensen,  of  the  Chicago  News,  iitM 
his  drawing,  “And  Getting  Shorter."  It  begins  to  look  like  a  trsad 


ing  to  the  type  of  possible  pub¬ 
lication,  such  for  example  as: 

A.  Mimeograph  or  midtigraph. 
This  would  be  lowest  on  the 
scale,  from  the  production  angle, 
and  might  be  the  easiest  to  sell. 
Such  an  inexpensive  effort,  ideal 
for  companies  employing  50  to 
300  people,  offers  an  excellent 
way  to  get  started  in  the  house 
of  a  Doubting  ’Thomas  and  offers 
a  good  chance  for  development 
in  the  future. 

B.  Four-page  letterpress  or  off¬ 
set  job.  This  is  the  next  step 
up,  issued  weekly,  bi-monthly, 
or  monthly,  with  one  or  more 
colors.  Easy  to  put  together  be¬ 
cause  of  its  smallness,  and  not 
too  costly  that  it  couldn’t  be  un¬ 
derwritten  by  almost  any  com¬ 
pany  employing  300  to  1,000. 

C.  Tabloid-size  newspaper  or 
company  magazine.  From  here 
on  in  the  sky  is  the  limit.  ’The 
paper  may  have  anywhere  from 
four  pages  on  up  and  a  magazine 
can  be  equally  expansive.  Such 
a  project  is  a  major  undertak¬ 
ing,  and  except  in  its  simplest 
form  would  be  too  large  to  han¬ 
dle  single-handedly  in  your 
spare  time.  But  it  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  you  to 
lend  editorial  counsel  along  with 
doing  a  moderate  amount  of 
writing. 

Here  are  three  typical  illus¬ 
trations.  Reporter  X  worked  for 
one  of  the  leading  Philadelphia 
dailies.  In  his  spare  time  he 
edited  the  employe  publication 
for  a  local  aircraft  manufac¬ 
turer.  For  this  service  he  drew 
a  fee  that  would  appear  attrac¬ 
tive  to  ’most  any  newsman. 

Just  outside  Philadelphia,  in 
the  town  of  Bristol,  there  are 
four  companies  that  supply  most 
of  the  employment.  ’They  are 
respectively  an  airplane  parts 
maker,  chemical  producer,  am¬ 
munition  plant,  and  soap  manu¬ 
facturer.  Tlie  aircraft  and  am¬ 
munition  companies  have  house 
organs.  ’The  other  two  do  not. 
Opportunity  here?  You  bet! 

To  illustrate  further:  In  Clear¬ 
field,  a  town  of  about  15,000 
there  are  three  brick-yards,  a 
foundry,  an  instrument  manu¬ 
facturer,  a  stationery  manufac¬ 
turer,  a  textile  mill,  each  em¬ 


ploying  from  100  to  400.  And 
not  one  has  an  employe  publia- 
tion!  Why?  Probably  becaan 
no  one  ever  developed  the  idee 

Now  as  to  work  involved.  Thit 
will  depend  upon  the  type  of 
service  you  offer.  If  you  do  i 
counsel  job  only,  you  can  nukt 
it  a  large  or  small  project  bot 
generally  speaking  it  would  re 
quire  no  more  than  four  night! 
per  month  for  a  monthly  pub¬ 
lication.  If  you  were  to  do  tho 
writing,  too,  you  would  have 
to  double  that  or  more.  In  the 
instance  where  you  prepare 
copy,  you  must  arrange  for 
someone  already  on  the  com¬ 
pany  payroll  to  supply  you  with 
the  facts  you  need.  That  is 
fairly  simple. 

That’s  about  all — except  this: 
if  you  don’t  do  it.  someone  else 
will,  because  in  this  day,  every 
employer  is  forced  to  get  closet 
to  his  employes.  And  the  best 
way  to  do  so  is  through  a  me¬ 
dium  that  can  be  both  entertain 
ing  and  instructive.  It’s  inei 
pensive,  but  it  does  the  job. 

■ 

Honor  for  Bushemi 

An  award  named  for  John  A 
Bushemi,  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Trib¬ 
une  photographer  killed  whik 
photographing  the  February  ab 
tack  on  Eniwetok  Atoll  f<* 
Yank,  will  be  presented  by  the 
National  CIO  War  Relief  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  CIO  union  making 
the  most  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tion  to  welfare  of  U.  S.  veterans. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

July  28-29— Virginia  Press 
Association,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke, 
Va. 

July  28-29— Western  Daily 
Newspapers  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers’  Assn.,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Banff,  Alberta. 

August  7-11  —  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

August  19  —  International 
Typographical  Union,  annual 
meeting.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


IDITOR  A  PUBLISH  ER  for  July  22. 
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Newspaper  Networks  Seen 
As  Vital  to  Medium’s  Future 


Change  in  Approach  Regarded 
As  OnJy  Way  to  Recoup  Losses 

By  William  J.  Swagerman 
National  Newspaper  Network 


network  selling  is  the  It  is,  perhaps 
missing  link  in  the  sales  arma-  visage  such  de 
ment  of  the  newspaper  medium,  day’s  picture— 
It  is  organized,  direct,  creative,  normal  times, 
national  selling — as  modern  in  There  is  a  si 
the  current  competitive  cycle  as  by  many  in  l 
the  B-29,  as  vital  to  future  well-  something  has 
being  as  blood  plasma.  It  is  the  newspaper  is 
long-range  field  piece  which  will  primary  mediu 
bolster  a  badly  dented  front  line,  tion  for  natioi 
“I^operly  constructed  news-  the  post-war  i 
paper  networks  would  be  of  an  enlarged 
great  interest  to  many  advertis-  have  been  un 
ers.  They  certainly  would  be  to  for  months,  an 
us.”  tives  are  well 

Coming  from  the  largest  sin-  plement  the  I 
gle  national  advertiser  in  the  promoting  the 
country,  this  statement  by  A.  N.  DirecI 

Halverstadt,  of  the  Procter  & 

Gamble  Company,  ( E.  &  P.,  June  . 

3.  p.  60)  carries  exceptional  , 

weight  and  authority  with  re-  *u 

spect  to  the  adoption  by  news-  ^ 

papers  of  the  network  selling 

technique. 

....  .  .  crease,  this  w 

Something  New  Needed  into  the  busin 
To  paraphrase  a  current  pro-  selling  any  r 
motional  theme,  "something  new  from  that  whi 
must  be  added”  to  the  selling  of  ously.  It  will 
newspaper  markets  and  newspa-  suit  in  increa 
I«r  space  to  the  national  adver-  tional  promotic 
tiser  and  his  agency.  Existing  per  medium — 
forces  have  not  been  equal  to  direct  selling  e 
the  task  of  maintaining  the  com-  What  is  the 
petitive  position  of  the  news-  direct  selling 
paper  nor  of  stemming  the  di-  selling?  Briefl: 
version  of  its  normal  business-  to  ence  between  * 
other  fields.  The  revenue  rec-  pattern  of  ma 
ords  amply  demonstrate  those  to  an  advertise! 
conclusions — for  the  newspaper,  doctrine  of 
thrust  from  its  traditional  and  for  the  over-a' 
commanding  leadership,  has  the  difference  t 
dropped  to  a  poor  third  among  order  and  not 
major  media.  It  is  the  differe 

Despite  a  cumulative  loss  of  ing  a  product 
hundreds  of  millions  in  national  field. 
revenue  during  the  past  15  Let  us  consid 
years,  there  has  been  no  sub-  The  F,  W.  Fitcl 
stantial  change  in  newspaper  ers  of  “Fitch  S 
selling  methods.  There  has,  “time”  investm 
however,  been  a  concomitant  over  $1,000,000 
of  prestige  and  acceptance  radio  program, 
of  the  newspaper  among  those  for  a  half-hour 
important  national  advertisers  132  stations, 
and  agencies  who  had  for  long  Hke  all  other 
looked  to  it  as  the  No.  1  medium,  counts,  througl 
In  face  of  the  success  of  news¬ 
paper  publishers  in  selling  their 
products,  as  evidenced  by  the  h  t  t/^t  jt  n  1 
record  circulation  totals,  this  ir  1 

continuing  failure  to  keep  pace  With  two  p: 
on  the  national  advertising  front  and  internatior 
u^erscores  the  urgent  neces-  of  local  news, 
siry  for  a  new  approach  on  that  vertising  the 

(N.  Y.)  Ncirsdi 
land  venture  t 

inv  nf  orgontzed  sell-  son.  daughter 

hL  newspaper  medium  Patterson,  New 

tftere  can  be  no  question.  Aside  iisher  Julv  17 
from  losses  up  to  70%  in  daily  dffi"’  ^ut 

Suffolk  County 

even  the  largest  cities,  more  t,  q  \ 

than  120  daily  papers  (at  least 

half  of  them  major  market  prop-  Like  the  Hen 

erties)  have  suspended  or  of  which  Miss 

merged  within  the  last  10  years,  editor  and  pub 
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It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  en¬ 
visage  such  developments  in  to¬ 
day’s  picture — but  these  are  not 
normal  times. 

There  is  a  seeming  awareness 
by  many  in  the  business_  that 
something  has  to  be  done  if  the 
newspaper  is  to  survive  as  a 
primary  medium  of  sales  promo¬ 
tion  for  national  advertisers  in 
the  post-war  period.  Plans  for 
an  enlarged  Bureau  activity 
have  been  under  consideration 
for  months,  and  the  representa¬ 
tives  are  well  organized  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  Bureau’s  work  in 
promoting  the  entire  medium. 

Direct  Selling 

While  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Bureau  plan  meets  with 
favorable  acceptance  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  that  the  commend¬ 
able  cooperation  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  will  continue  and  in¬ 
crease,  this  will  not  introduce 
into  the  business  of  newspaper 
selling  any  radical  departure 
from  that  which  existed  previ¬ 
ously.  It  will  imdoubtedly  re¬ 
sult  in  increasing  the  institu¬ 
tional  promotion  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  medium — ^but  the  need  for 
direct  selling  effort  will  remain. 

What  is  the  contrast  between 
direct  selling  and  institutional 
selling?  Briefly,  it  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  selling  d  specific 
pattern  of  markets  and  papers 
to  an  advertiser  and  preaching  a 
doctrine  of  fundamental  values 
for  the  over-all  medium.  It  is 
the  difference  between  taking  an 
order  and  not  taking  an  order. 
It  is  the  difference  between  sell¬ 
ing  a  product  and  promoting  a 
field. 

Let  us  consider  a  typical  case; 
The  F.  W.  Fitch  Company,  mak¬ 
ers  of  “Fitch  Shampoo,”  made  a 
"time”  investment  of  something 
over  $1,000,000  last  year  for  their 
radio  program,  which  was  aired 
for  a  half-hour  each  week  over 
132  stations.  This  advertiser, 
like  all  other  important  ac¬ 
counts,  through  the  manner  of 


using  competitive  facilities,  prac¬ 
tically  writes  a  prescription  as 
to  the  number  and  extent  of 
the  sales  areas  in  which  he  is 
interested. 

While  it  may  be  true  that 
some  additional  funds  have  been 
devot^  to  less  important  mar¬ 
kets,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
primary  sales  pressure  has  been 
concentrated  in  the  132  markets 
of  the  network  used. 

A  direct  selling  effort  for  the 
newspaper — a  newspaper  net¬ 
work — would  first  ascertain 
from  an  advertiser  the  specific 
markets  in  which  he  was  inter¬ 
ested  and  would  then  proceed 
to  sell  to  that  advertiser  and  his 
agency  the  most  efficient  pattern 
of  newspaper  coverage  to  con¬ 
form.  In  the  case  of  the  Fitch 
Company,  it  would  mean  sell¬ 
ing  a  package  of  newspaper 
markets  at  least  equivalent  to 
the  132  radio  station  markets 
used  by  that  advertiser. 

It  would  also  mean  a  simul¬ 
taneous  and  coordinated  selling 
of  each  individual  newspaper 
market  of  interest  to  that  adver¬ 
tiser  through  local  staff  contacts 
upon  all  important  local  factors. 
It  would  mean  bringing  the 
utmost  creative  pressure  to  bear 
upon  every  last  individual  who 
might  exercise  influence  in  the 
placement  of  advertising  funds 
for  the  particular  account. 

Different  Pattern 

It  would  mean  selling  an  ade¬ 
quate  schedule  for  each  market 
of  interest  to  the  advertiser,  and 
clearing  that  business  through 
one  order  for  the  newspapers  in¬ 
volved.  It  would  mean  a  differ¬ 
ing  newspaper  pattern  for  each 
advertiser;  the  complete  reten¬ 
tion  of  flexibility;  no  sacrifice  of 
selectivity;  no  lessening  of  mar¬ 
ket  intensity;  no  cut  rates.  It 
would  mean  direct  selling. 

1110  representatives,  individu¬ 
ally  or  collectively,  caruiot  han¬ 
dle  this  assignment,  for  as  much 
as  they  may  appreciate  the 
needs,  they  are  not  geared  to 
them.  No  representative  organ¬ 
ization  is  truly  national  in  the 
character  of  its  newspaper  list; 
none  can  offer  a  complete  pack¬ 
age  to  the  advertiser. 

Why  is  it  that  radio  and 
magazines  (and  in  recent  years 
the  Sunday  groups)  have  met 
with  such  general  acclaim  and 


ALICIA  PATTERSON'S  NEW  DAILY  STARTS 


With  two  pages  of  national 
and  international  news  and  14 
of  local  news,  features  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  the  South  Suffolk 
(N.  Y.)  Newsday,  new  Long  Is¬ 
land  venture  by  Alicia  Patter¬ 
son,  daughter  of  Capt.  Joseph 
Patterson,  New  York  News  pub¬ 
lisher,  July  17  became  the  first 
daily  ever  published  for  south 
Suffolk  County.  (E  &  P,  July  1, 
p.  9) 

Like  the  Hempstead  Newsday, 
of  which  Miss  Patterson  is  also 
editor  and  publisher,  the  news¬ 


paper  will  aim  at  county  rather 
than  city  coverage  and  restrict 
non-local  news  to  the  front 
and  back  pages  of  each  is¬ 
sue. 

Although  the  first  issue  of  the 
tabloid  carried  approximately 
5,500  lines  of  local  display  ad¬ 
vertising  and  1.200  in  its  six- 
column  classified,  the  linage  has 
remained  at  about  the  same 
level,  the  business  department 
reported,  and  the  display  adver¬ 
tising  reached  a  peak  of  about 
6,000  lines  Thursday. 


acceptance  in  contrast  with  the 
experience  of  the  unorganized, 
decentralized  newspaper  selling 
procedure?  It  cannot  be  because 
of  greater  productivity;  of  wider 
market  coverage;  of  superior 
reader /listener  influence;  of 
more  efficient  home  penetration; 
of  cost  factors;  of  greater  ser¬ 
vice  and  marketing  support. 

No;  on  every  score,  but  one, 
the  newspaper  can  more  than 
hold  its  own.  That  one,  how¬ 
ever,  adds  up  to  the  important 
advantage  enjoyed  by  the  com¬ 
petition  which  has  served  to  dis¬ 
sipate  the  manifold  intrinsic  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  newspaper.  Jt 
is  the  ability  of  these  competi¬ 
tive  major  media  to  deal  with 
advertisers  and  agencies  in  terms 
of  their  national  interests 
through  one  central  sales  organ¬ 
ization. 

A  newspaper  network  will 
place  the  newspaper,  for  the  first 
time,  on  a  comparable  footing 
with  its  competition  in  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  national  accounts.  It  is 
intended  not  to  replace,  but 
rather  to  augment — to  go  be¬ 
yond — the  promotions  of  the 
Bureau  and  the  efforts  of  the 
representatives,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  make  more  effective  the 
entire  newspaper  selling  activity. 

The  Cowles  Idea 

During  convention  week.  John 
Cowles,  of  Minneapolis,  advo- 
per  networks  and  the  promotioi. 
cated  the  formation  of  newspa- 
of  these  networks  on  a  forced  or 
"must”  basis.  While  such  com¬ 
pulsion  is  not  contemplated  in 
the  National  Newspaper  Net¬ 
work  program,  Mr.  Cowles’  sug¬ 
gestion  precipitated  immediate 
repercussions.  A  survey  of  mid¬ 
west  advertisers  and  agencies 
was  undertaken  to  secure  reac¬ 
tions  to  the  Cowles  theory  of 
“forced”  networks. 

It  was  fore-ordained  that  the 
response  would  be  unfavorable, 
for  the  premise  was  inconclusive 
and  incomplete.  It  “proved” 
that  the  trade,  for  the  most  part, 
was  not  particularly  receptive 
to  forced  networks  unless  sub¬ 
stantial  discounts  were  involved. 

TTie  National  Newspaper  Net- 
w  o  r  k  —  publisher-owned  and 
controlled — has  been  in  active 
development  for  more  than  a 
year.  It  has  been  thoroughly 
reviewed  with  many  outstanding 
publishers,  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies.  During  the  April  conven¬ 
tion,  and  since,  it  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  in  detail  through  an  offi¬ 
cial  brochure  to  publishers  of 
the  largest  papers  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  These  publishers  are  in  gen¬ 
eral  accord  on  the  principle  of 
network  selling. 

Our  program  has  likewise  been 
subjected  to  microscopic  exam¬ 
ination  by  many  important  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies.  Follow¬ 
ing  their  inspection  of  the  full 
program,  here  are  some  typical 
comments : 

“An  orKanization  such  as  you  con¬ 
template  is  in  a  position  to  create  a 
keener  interest  in  the  newspaper  as  a 
basic  medium  in  the  minds  ot  both  the 
advertiser  and  the  agency,  becau.se  its 
primary  function  would  be  to  sell  the 
medium  broadly  and  to  encourage  its 
proper  use." 

“A  strong,  centralized  operation  for 
the  promotion  of  newspapers  is  a  very 
constructive  move  and  also  one  that  is 
needed  by  newspapers  as  a  whole,  and 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Choate  Wears  Bow 
Ties  and  Alert  Mien 


for  many  decisions  relative  to  from  his  similarity  in  appearag^ 
it,  and  he's  to  be  commended  to  the  Duke  of  Windsor, 
in  that,”  they  say.  Although  he  has  a  large  farn 

Prominent  guild  men  assert,  at  Danvers,  Mass.,  “I  don’t  farm 
“He  drives  a  hard  bargain,  but  it  myself.  I  haven’t  time.” 
he’s  fair — utterly  so.”  _  None  who  know  him  will 

Choate  is  known  as  “Bob  ^eny  that  Choate  is  farsighted 
from  the  press  room  to  the  top  an  objective,  unselfish  way. 
floor  of  the  Herald-Traveler  Recently  he  caused  the  Herald¬ 
building.  He  is  a  charitable  Traveler  corporation  to  vote  a 
person,  often  coming  to  the  aid  gjft  of  $60,000  to  the  Harvard 

School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion  for  a  study  of  newspaper 
advertising  media.  The  pub- 
lished  results  of  the  study  will 
benefit  all  publishers  every- 
where,  and  will  bring  scant  per- 
sonal  kudos  to  Choate  himseU. 

It  was  Choate  who  brought  to 

I’en/ant  terrible 
^  Boston 

'  I  with  the  Post,  Cunningham's  first 

V.  4v^  column  appeared  in 


By  Robert  Ployicdr 


“HE’S  A  RUGGED  individualist.  They  appear  to  be  like  his 
all  right,  but  he’s  a  Repub-  other  writing  —  simple  but 
lican.”  searching,  combining  the  sim- 

Such  is  the  worst  criticism  plicity  of  an  Arthur  Brisbane 
levelled  by  one  of  his  few  news-  editorial  with  the  depth  of  some 
paper  rivals  at  Robert  C.  Choate,  of  Mencken’s  better  work, 
publisher  of  the  Boston  Herald-  Choate  often  drops  his  pub- 
Traveler,  who  at  45  is  the  Usher  duties  to  write  a  series 
youngest  ranking  publisher  in  of  articles  on  a  subject  which 
New  England,  and  has  a  repu-  has  dominated  his  interest.  In 
tation  among  the  working  press  1937,  for  instance,  he  became 
for  “fairness,  far-sightedness,  convinced  that  highway  fatalities 
bow  ^^ties,  and  a  Harvard  ac-  in  the  New  England  area  were 
coot.”  far  ahead  of  what  they  should 

Son  of  a  well-known  Boston  have  been.  Forthwith  he  turned 
lawyer,  who  himself  had  con-  to  his  typewriter,  forgot  about 
^derable  stock  in  the  old  Herald,  editorial  and  publishing  duties 
Choate  was  graduated  from  St.  for  several  days,  and  wrote  a 
Marks  School,  Southboro,  and  series  of  articles,  the  head  on 
from  Harvard,  where,  he  says,  one  of  which  read,  “Bandits, 
'I  was  conspicuous  for  not  hav-  Idiots,  Blind  Men  Pile  Up  Tragic 
mg  worked  on  the  Harvard  Road  Toll.” 

September  of  the  same  year 
When  he  returned  from  the  he  wrote  a  series  on  Boston 
first  World  War,  Choate  started  traffic  conditions, 
on  the  Herald  as  an  office  boy.  Earlier  he  had  become  con- 
became  head  of  the  rotogravure  vinced  that  the  White  Fund  in- 
sMtion  within  six  months,  and  vestigation  was  being  dominated 
TIT  u-  years  was  made  by  politics,  and  again  he  became 

Washington  correspondent.  a  reporter  and  by-line  writer 

Fearlessly  Frank  until  he  had  satisfied  himself 

He  became  known  for  unusual  the  truth  as  he  saw  it  had 

leads  on  his  Capitol  stories,  and  #  /-.u  * 

f"h1s‘^wo'?^?“^'“^  ag?eeTha"^T“oSencla^ 

One  of  his  short,  brilliant  leads 

ran  “The  Lowden-for-Vice-Presi-  Dissatisfied  recently  that  there 
dent  bubble  burst  today  ”  actually  a  labor  shortage  in 

Another  was  “The  Battle  of 

the  Ballots  is  on  Tomorrow  ”  dispatched 

His  pieces  on  Calvin  Coolidge  Stratton  ace  reporter  of 

were  characterized  by  individua-  the  Boston  Herald,  to  the  re^on 
ality.  Although  a  strong  Repub-  with  orders  to  stay  until  he  had 
lican.  Choate’s  Coolidge  stories 

reflected  throughout  his  convic-  nothing  but  the  truth,  even  if 
tion  that  Coolidge  did  not  have 

the  daring,  leadership  qualities  Verified  by  Truman 

or  ingenuity  which  Choate  ap-  After  Stratton’s  series  of  ar- 
par^tly  admired  and  thought  tides  appeared  in  the  Herald, 
the  Chief  ExMutive  should  have,  the  Truman  committee  investi- 
When  Coolidge  accepted  the  gated  the  situation  and  agreed. 
Republic^  nomination.  Choate  essentially,  in  its  findings  with 
wrote  ‘The  shortest,  simplest,  those  Stratton  had  reported, 
straightest,  most  direct,  most  Through  Choate’s  influence  the 
forcible,  most  uncompromising  new  Herald-Traveler  building, 
word  in  the  English  language  probably  the  most  modern  news- 
was  the  essence  of  President  paper  plant  in  Boston,  was 
Coolidge’s  speech  tonight— the  erected. 

plain,  unvarnished  pronoun  ‘I.  Choate  knows  everyone  in  the 
•  He_  dominated  the  beautiful  .seven  floors  and  mezzanine  of 
auditorium  of  the  impressive  the  building  by  his  first  name. 
Contin^tal  Memorial  Hall  He  constantly  drops  in  to  the 
where  he  accepted  the  nomina-  city  from  from  his  own  office 
tion  fOTmally,  and  his  ‘I’  domi-  on  the  seventh  floor. 
natM  his  speech.  “My  first  love  is  the  editorial 

And  the  simplicity  and  lean-  side,  and  I  admit  being  partial 
ness  of  that  one  word  were  char-  to  it,”  he  says, 
acteristic  of  the  whole  speech.”  He  wears  blue  .shirts  for  the 
Choate  will  send  a  reporter  most  part,  and  bow  ties.  Visitors 
anywhere  in  the  country  if  he  who  meet  him  are  surprised  to 
deems  the  story  will  make  inter-  find  a  newspaper  publisher  who 
esting  l^al  reading.  He  recent-  speaks  with  a  decided  Harvard 
ly  sent  Catherine  Coyne  to  Eng-  accent. 

land,  first  woman  reporter  to  Rivals,  or  those  who  criticize 
arrive  there  as  a  war  corre-  Choate,  declare  that  he  lacks  the 
spondent  from  Boston.  force  of  his  predecessor,  E.  W. 

Veteran  newsmen  say  Choate’s  Preston,  who.  they  say,  “was  a 
series  on  the  war,  written  in  great  trader.” 

London  from  November,  1943  on.  At  the  same  time  they  praise 
for  several  months,  was  “as  him  for  taking  the  keen  interest 
good  as  any  that  were  written  he  does  in  the  editorial  depart- 
from  England  before  the  in-  ment.  “He  relies  on  key  men 
vasion.”  in  the  aHvertising  department 


of  the 

Post.  After  17  years 
~  :...t 

_  Choate’s 

^  paper  on  March  17,  1941. 

Although  Choate  had  hoped 
to  “pull’’  much  of  Cunningham’s 
enormous  Post  readership  he  was 
doomed  to  inexplicable  disap- 
pointment.  Both  were  affect^ 

By  dint  other  methods  less 
spectacular,  Choate  raised  the 
combined 

Herald  -  Traveler  from  under 
330,000  in  the  late  30’s  to  their 
Robert  C.  Choate  present  daily,  nearly  349,000. 

of  workers  who  find  themselves  niore  than 

financially  embarrassed,  or  to  -05,500.  •  v 

the  aid  of  their  families  if  the  Choate  remains  carious  in  l^ 
men  fall  ill  or  die.  approach  to  classified  adverbs- 

He  makes  a  point  of  attending  in®-  „  ,  _ 

all  funerals  of  employes  who 

have  been  with  the  corporation  riaocifiMi 

any  considerable  length  of  time,  will  sUll  be  wdh  us.  Cla  «d 
He  smokes  cigarettes,  and  when  quantities  won  t. 

he  drinks,  which  is  seldom,  he  Choate  is  a  ®  ® 

prefers  Scotch.  man.  blue-eyed,  for  whom  evm 

_  ,  _  j  .....  newspaperman  who  knows  him 

Seeks  Readability  only  respect.  In  Washing- 

Of  his  aims.  Choate  reports,  ton,  correspondents  remember 
“I’m  interested  in  getting  greater  him  as  the  man  who  stood  calm- 
readability  of  the  paper.  I  want  ly,  hands  in  pockets  while  Rep. 
a  newspaper  that’s  as  intellectual  Upshaw,  Democrat  of  Georgia, 
as  it  can  be,  but  I  want  one  whom  Choate  had  described  in 
more  human  than  the  old  Tran-  a  dispatch  as  a  “faker,”  threat- 
script.”  ened  to  punch  him  in  the  nose. 

It  was  Choate  who  first  de-  That  was  1926.  Later  Upshaw 
manded  at  a  meeting  of  the  said,  “I  decided  to  pray  for  that 

board  that  the  paper  try  a  page  young  man.”  Today  Choate’s 

of  comics.  enemies  do  not  pray.  It’s  no  use. 

Recalling  that  day,  he  They  have  decided  instead  to 
chuckles.  “The  directors  were  pray  for  themselves, 
horrified.  ‘Want  to  wreck  the  ■ 

paper?’  they  demanded.”  Npw  Orleans  Item 

By  “greater  readability”  ^ 

Choate  says  he  means  “that  we  Names  Fntchey 
must  not  get  too  far  from  the  Orleans,  July  17— Ap- 

same  idea  Gallop  seeks.  What  pointment  of  Clayton  Fritchey, 
do  most  of  the  people  want?  special  writer  on  public  affairs 
Army  veterans,  Choate  be-  for  the  Cleveland  Press,  as  ex- 
lieves,  will  make  capable  news-  ecutive  editor  of  the  New  Or- 
paper  executives.  Many  report-  leans  Item  was  announced  today 
ers  of  today,  he  points  out.  lack  by  Ralph  Nicholson,  publisher, 
the  ability  to  direct  a  photogra-  Mr.  Fritchey,  who  won  a 
pher  or  to  lead  about  persons  Pulitzer  citation  in  1937  and 
from  whom  they  seek  a  story  and  whose  articles  have  been  pu^ 
who  prove  unwilling  to  talk  for  Ucized  widely,  will  assume  his 
no  good  reason.  duties  on  the  Item  in  August. 

‘“rhere’s  none  of  the  tradition-  Prior  to  going  to  the  Cleve- 
al  rivalry  between  the  advertis-  land  PrCss  in  1934  he  was  at  va- 
ing  and  circulation  departments  rious  times  assistant  to  the  mai^ 
here  on  the  Herald-Traveler,”  aging  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Choate  often  declares.  The  rea-  Press,  assistant  to  the  city  editor 
son  is  obvious:  the  publisher  is  and  managing  editor  of  the  Bat- 


Dewey  Must  Battle  News 
In  Fight  With  “Champ” 


New  York  Governor  Realizes 
The  Power  of  the  Printed  Word 
By  Philip  Schuyler 


_  _  Beyond  the  St.  Louis  meeting 

.  governors,  the  Repubiican 

I  lA#  S  candidate’s  press  adviser»-^U 

►  *  ^  ^  secretary,  Paul  Lockwood,  lor- 

■  ■  merly  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 

I-  -mryx  -m-k.  and  James  C.  Hagerty,  recenUy 

1  I  H  11  of  the  New  York  Times,  and 

now  executive  assistant  to  the 
Governor — are  not  yet  tipping 
radio  commentators,  as  simply  ^cir  hand  as  to  plans  for 
‘  some  other  guy’s  opinion.”  Dewey  s  ‘>reaks.  He  is 

Governor  Dewey  has  ex-  going  to  travel.  He  will  not 

pressed  himself  clearly  on  this  of  thp  war 

subject.  In  an  address  opening  be  helped  bwau^  of  the  war 
the  annual  exhibition  of  the  “  expect^  thr^  care  a^ 

Press  Photographers  Association  ®  nffiriat  nartv 

of  New  York,  held  March  24  at  bold  the  candidate  s  official  party 


the  Museum  of  Science  and  In-  ^nd  the  press 


Some  political  observers  be- 


DEWEY  faces  the  strangest  lican  National  Committee.  Mr.  Hiwtrv  in  New  Vork  he  said-  Some  political  observers  be- 

Presidential  campaign  in  histo^  Dewey  believes  in  the  value  of  ^  ^merL  h’ave  learned  beve  Wendell  Willkie  tried  too 

keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  newspaper  advertising.  .  distinguish  between  fact  and  harn  and  too  long  to  make  news 

news  columns  represent  the  Despite  the  absence  of  cus-  ^tween  gossip  and  ac-  Deweys  backers,  playing 

power  of  America’s  press.  tomary  campaign  oratory  and  tual  evenT  We  have  come  to  ‘bis  campaign  “entirely  by  ear” 


news  columns  represent  the 
power  of  America’s  press. 


It  will  be  a  tough  fight  all  ballyhoo,  Dewey  hopes  for  a  ^  '  reoort  when  f 

right,  as  the  gentlemen  of  the  (air  break  in  the  news  columns,  j  adulterated  with  opinion, 

press  well  know,  with  Roosevelt  He  likes  and  trusts  newspaper  , 

in  a  position  to  make  big  news  men.  He  finds  them  intelligent  Best  Informed 

by  word  and  action,  with  the  and  enjoys  his  associations  with  “The  news  and  camera  n 


‘‘We  n  America  have  learned  ii^ve  Wendell  Willkie  tried  too 
to  Sim- uisT  between  fact  and  bard  and  too  long  to  make  news 

S.lnfor‘’tetweS%SVand“  f""  .'“'I;'"- 

tual  events.  We  have  come  to  ‘bis  entirely  by  ear 

doubt  a  news  report  when  fact  rffnnr  Dowov  ron- 

,s  adulterated  with  opinion.  Gov™  Dewey  ».,11  eoh^ 

Best  Informed  statement”  policy  until  he  has 


by  word  and  action,  with  the  and  enjoys  his  associations  with  “The  news  and  camera  men  real  news  to  break  or  a  cam- 
ft-ar  making  ever  blazing  head-  them.  Since  he  has  been  gov-  who  report  to  us  through  the  paign  issue  to  elaborate, 
lines,  and  with  Dewey  in  his  ernor,  only  two  reporters  have  newspapers,  the  radio  and  news  Lockwood  has  a  keen  aware- 
comer  pretty  much  limited  to  violated  his  confidence,  breaking  reels,  are  the  eyes  and  ears  of  ness  of  the  town  political  rooster 
his  personally  cut  down  words,  stipulated  off-the-record  infor-  America.  Under  our  system  they  who  will  crow  a  comment  or 
Even  as  President  Roosevelt  mation.  have  to  report  truthfully  or  statement  with  every  dawn  until 

says  he  will  not  “run”  for  office  He-  enjoyed  thoroughly  the  un-  they  gradually  die  from  public  he  becomes  the  laughing  stock 

in  the  political  meaning  of  that  pjecedentedly  cordial  Chicago  disrespect.  Thanks  to  that  sys-  of,  or  at  the  very  least,  the 
word,  so  Gov.  Dewey,  recog-  press  conference,  when  he  met  tern,  they  make  us  the  best  in-  bore  of  his  community.  That 
nizing  the  seriousness  of  this  300  press  representatives,  and,  formed  people  in  the  world,  is  not  going  to  happen  to  Dewey, 
wartime  campaign,  plans  to  edit  as  generally  reported  afterwards.  And  it  is  through  knowing  the  Nature  Restrained 

out  what  has  come  to  be  accept-  the  newspaper  men  liked  him.  truth  that  we  can  keep  ourselves 

ed  as  American  campaign  or-  He  is  definitely  sold  on  the  press  free.”  -i™  in  Aihnnv 

atory,  as  he  does  some  traveling  conference  idea,  and  will  hold  The  New  York  Governor  con-  5/°^®  ^9  thoir  man  has 

and  makes  studio  radio  broad-  many  when  he  is  ready  and  has  siders  he  knows  the  eastern  ^ rhanee  to  win  These 

casts  between  now  and  Election  something  he  considers  news-  newspapers  well,  the  southern  h» 

Day-  worthy  to  say.  not  so  well,  those  on  the  Pacific  v,_;„htnnoH  if  Vontinnes 

Wields  Blue  Pencil  Furthermore,  his  press  advis-  Coast  not  at  all.  Of  the  eastern  Ihvou^out  this  camoaien  to  be 

He  personaily  blue  pencilled  ^rs  are  against  artificial  news,  newspapers,  and  in  speaking  of  and  ^ot  a  man  of  straw, 

applause-pulling  lines  from  his  strictly  taboo,  the  East,  Mr.  Dewey  goes  as  far  man’s  nature  to  be 

Chicago  speech  of  acceptance,  Eventu^ly,  but  not  to  one  re-  vvest  as  Chicago,  there  are  six  gj-dgrly,  to  be  restrained  and 
Editor  &  PuBLJSHER  was  told  in  Porter.  Governor  Dewey  will  dis-  that  might  be  consider^  as  reserved  until  he  is  ready  to 
his  office  in  Albany  last  week,  platform  planks.  He  would  overly  partisan  in  their  political  “break  his  own  case.” 


and,  although  he  is  not  telling  comment  on  freedom  of  the 


Dewey  s  Hagerty  arranged  the  meeting 


yet  when  he  will  begin  to  fight  ^®\bng  attention  to  side;  four  favor  Roosevelt  and  y,,jth  Mr.  Dewey,  and  the  latter. 


is  counted  and  he  sends  or  re-  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  Solid  South  has  been  wh^en  This  correctness  happens  to  be 
ceives  the  traditional  message  Hon  convention  in  New  York  last  he  has  spent  vacations  in  that  ^  Dewey  characteristic.  As  has 

P”*-  section  of  the  country.  ^Dien  ^een  said  before,  it  is  the  bane 

Clcdins  Ink  in  Veins  treaty  graciously.  What  qj  photographers  who  cover  the 

Dewey  likes  to  tell  people  he  Republican  candidate.  Even 

as  printer’s  ink  in  his  blood.  campaign  remains  to  be  seen,  gome  of  the  reporters,  while 


of  congratulations.  Much  influ¬ 
encing  news  will  be  printed  be¬ 
fore  then. 


Claims  Ink  in  Veins 


Dewey  must  battle  this  news  has  printer’s  ink  in  his  blood,  the  campaign  remains  to  be  seen.  some  of  the  reporters,  while 

in  his  fight  with  the  “champ.”  He  confesses  that  love  of  news-  Two  Negro  gentlemen  from  a  they  say  they  like  him,  add 

Governor  Dewey  received  me  papers  which  ink  -  stained  southern  stat'e  preceded  me  into  that  he  ought  to  learn  to  “relax.” 

in  his  office  in  the  capitol  build-  wretches  are  supposed  never  to  the  Governor’s  office.  Already  Perhaps  he  is  beginning  to  learn 


ing,  Albany,  with  the  words  he  forget.  His  grandfather  pub-  ®  southern  Senator  has  com-  to  unbend.  On  the  train  back 
would  grant  no  interview.  All  lished  a  Niles.  Mich.,  weekly,  mented  caustically  about  a  pic-  to  Albany  from  Chicago  he 
that  is  spoken  by  him  at  his  as  did  his  father,  and,  during  ture  published  by  Life,  showing  dropped  into  the  press  car  and 
desk  is  “off  the  record”  it  was  the  summer  of  1922,  Dewey  him-  Mr.  Dewey  talking  to  two  Negro  chatted  with  the  newspaper  men 
explained,  except  at  general  self  was  editor  of  his  father’s  newspaper  publishers  at  the  re-  until  late. 


cent  New  York  convention  of  the 


newspaper  men.  Finally  an  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  pub-  Negro  press. 


press  conferences  open  to  all  weekly  in  Owosso,  Mich.  cent  New  York  convention  of  the  This  correctness,  though  it 

newspaper  men.  Finally  an  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  pub-  Negro  press.  does  not  appeal  to  newspaper 

agreement  was  reached  with  Usher  of  the  New  York  Times,  Believing  as  he  does  in  the  men,  does  register  with  others. 
James*C.  Hagerty,  executive  as-  and  Governor  Dewey  have  dis-  power  of  the  printed  word.  Gov-  A  New  York  judge  who  came 
sistant  to  the  Governor  regard-  cussed  modern  journalism  to-  ernor  Dewey  may  well  hope  as  into  the  reception  room  looked 
ing  this  story,  written  for  news-  gether.  The  publisher  in  these  the  campaign  progresses  he  will  over  the  new  furnishings  Dewey 
paper  editors  and  publishers  as  conversations  has  maintained  be  considered  news  and  wilt  has  had  installed  since  he  has 
of  interest  chiefly  to  them  as  that  the  news  columns  reporting  break  the  news  columns  hard  been  Governor,  and  commented 


the  1944  Presidential  campaign  day  in  and  day  out  what  Presi-  and  often  without  editorial  slant 

l«gin.s.  The  absence  of  quota-  dent  Roosevelt  says  and  does  - 

tion  marks  will  be  understood  represents  the  undiminished  i-xp  u  j-vt  niTr  ntTT  mvi t* p i cc* 

by  them.  power  of  the  American  press  to  DEADLINE  FOR  PULITZER  ENTRIES 

Governor  Dewey  appreciates  sell  a  person  to  the  people.  advisory  board  of  the  Col 


(Continued  on  page  47) 


governor  uewey  appreciates  =>vii  «  persui*  me  peupie.  The  advisory  board  of  the  Col-  Editors  to  serve  for  one  year, 

tite  power  of  the  printed  word.  Legitimate  news  about  the  umbia  University  Graduate  This  year  John  S.  Knight  wiU 

^though  he  will  use  radio  at  President  carried  for  12  years  by  School  of  Journalism  has  an-  join  the  board  in  April  to  assist 
coMiderable  cost,  and  it  is  an-  press  associations  out  of  Wash-  nounced  a  February  1  deadline  in  Pulitzer  prize  selections, 
ucipated  that  his  pleasant  bari-  ington  and  so  often  given  front-  for  entries  to  be  considered  for  “It  is  hoped  that  this  liaison 
voice  will  win  him  votes,  a  page  space  have  built  up  a  giant  the  eight  Pulitzer  prizes  in  Jour-  between  the  ASNE  and  the  ad- 
Mcision  has  already  been  it  is  difficult  for  the  editorial  nalism  and  Letters  awarded  for  visory  board  will  lead  to  a  great- 
’’eached  to  rely  more  on  printed  “Jack’s”  to  kill.  achievements  during  the  calen-  er  interest  and  increased  partici- 

jnatter  than  upon  recorded  radio  The  masses  in  this  country  dar  year  1944.  pation  by  the  daily  newspapers 


roatter  than  upon  recorded  radio  The  masses  in  this  country  dar  year  1944.  pation  by  the  daily  newspapers 

iwwriptions  during  the  course  still  generally  believe  what  they  For  the  second  time  the  mem-  in  the  competition  for  Pulitzer 

of  the  campaign.  Whether  news-  read  that  is  printed  as  straight  bers  of  the  advisory  board  have  prizes,”  explained  Carl  W.  Ack- 

Paper  advertising  will  be  em-  news  in  their  newspapers,  often  elected  the  president  of  the  erman,  secretary  of  the  advisory 

ployed  depends  upon  the  size  of  discounting  all  else,  and  notably  American  Society  of  Newspaper  board  and  dean  of  the  school. 
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CARTOONISTS  VIEW  DEMOCRATIC  CONCLAVE.  HITLER'S  DESPERATION 


THE  CONVENTION  WILL  NOW 
COME  TO  ORDER 

Harold  Talburt,  New  York  World-Telegram 


AT  THE  MANIAC  STAGE 

Franklin  Alexander,  Philadelphia  Bulletin 


LETTING  THE  BOYS  HAVE  A 
LITTLE  FUN 

Fred  O.  Seibel,  Riehmond  Times  Dispatcli 


Huss.  Gottlieb, 
INS,  Injured 
In  France 

International  News  Service 
correspondent  Pierre  J.  Huss  and 
INS  cameraman  Sonnie  Gottlieb, 
both  with  the  American  forces 
in  France,  were  injured  slightly 
this  week  when  a  German  mor¬ 
tar  barrage  forced  them  to  dive 
from  their  jeep  into  the  com¬ 
parative  shelter  of  a  ditch. 

Edward  D.  Ball,  Associated 
Press  reporter,  and  the  jeep’s 
driver,  also  made  rapid  exits 
from  the  vehicle  but  accom¬ 
plished  them  without  injury. 

Huss  Describes  Jump 

Describing  the  exi>erience, 
Huss  wrote:  “Three  war  corre¬ 
spondents,  myself  included,  de¬ 
cided  to  sound  out  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  going  to  Lessay  and  got 
a  typical  sample  of  the  heart¬ 
breaking  job  that  the  footslog- 
ging  infantry  is  up  against.” 

All  jumped  when  they  first 
heard  the  “moaning  minnies”  al- 
njost  simultaneously  with  their 
explosions,  and  then,  explained 
Huss,  “I  tried  for  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  between  bursts,  but  was 
forced  to  dive  for  shelter,  injur¬ 
ing  my  hand  slightly.  Photog¬ 
rapher  Sonnie  Gottlieb,  of 
Brooklyn,  sprained  his  hand  try¬ 
ing  to  dive  and  protect  his  cam¬ 
era  at  the  same  time.” 

AlU^  correspondents  were 
inouming  this  week  the  death  in 
action  of  Tilly,  their  semi-fox- 
jwrier  mascot.  Tilly  had  been 
wund  and  written  about  by 
Richard  D.  McMillan,  U.P.  corre- 
^ndent,  who  learned  of  her 
death  when  he  returned  to  the 
front  this  week  after  recuperat¬ 
ing  from  the  shrapnel  wounds  he 
raceived  at  the  time  of  the  ad- 
'rance  on  Cherbourg.  McMillan 
wote  her  obituary  in  a  dispatch 
^^nt  from  Normandy  this 

-Article  published  in  the 
’•'uy  1  issue  of  the  Newspaper 

SOITOR  &  PUBLISH  ER  fo 


World,  British  publication,  shed 
additional  light  on  the  problem 
of  getting  American  newspaper¬ 
men  to  France,  a  problem  which, 
several  weeks  ago,  caused  much 
discussion  in  both  British  and 
American  newspapers. 

Raymond  Daniell  and  Geoffrey 
Parsons,  Jr.,  London  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
respectively,  were  quoted  in  the 
World  giving  the  American 
viewpoint  as  to  why  little  British 
news  was  being  carried  in  U.  S. 
papers. 

Military  circles  in  London 
pointed  out  that  though  only 
three  Americans,  assigned  to 
cover  British  forces,  had  at  that 
time  reached  France,  American 
reporters  covering  their  own 
troops  could  be  transferred  on 
the  front.  This  arrangement,  the 
Americans  contended  however, 
would  not  be  satisfactory  should 
both  Americans  and  British  be 
engaged  in  fighting  of  similar 
news  value. 

As  one  delaying  factor,  the 
World  listed  the  fact  that  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  complete 
the  British  representation  before 
increasing  the  number  of  corre¬ 
spondents  of  other  nationalities. 

The  recent  release  of  the  in¬ 
vasion  naval  toll  also  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  release  of  a  story,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Robert  Miller,  U.P.,  which 
re-emphasized  the  brutality  of 
that  vast  operation. 

Sees  Ship  Vanish 

Miller,  aboard  an  American 
P.  T.  boat,  observed  the  complete 
distraction  of  the  U.S.S.  Rich 
when  three  explosions  rent  it 
into  a  mass  of  debris,  limp  bodies 
and  swirling  oil.  “We  were  but 
50  yards  away,”  he  wrote,  “and 
the  blast  hurl^  our  frail  P.  T. 
from  the  water  as  if  slapped  by 
a  mighty  hand.” 

He  also  mentioned  in  his  story 
the  action  of  the  skipper  of  an¬ 
other  P.  T.,  Lieut,  (j.g.)  Calvin 
Whorton,  former  Los  Angeles 
Times  sports  writer,  who  dived 
into  the  oil  film  and  rescued  two 
men  thrown  by  the  explosion. 

Purple  knees  are  substituting 

r  Jsly  22,  1944 


for  a  Purple  Heart  in  the  case  of 
U.P.’s  Eleanor  Packard  who, 
while  covering  the  Italian  front 
near  Livorno,  was  thrown  from 
her  jeep,  when  the  vehicle  tried 
to  avoid  collision  with  another. 

At  the  time  she  was  returning 
from  observation  of  the  front, 
a  hazardous  job  which  brought 
her  well  within  the  range  of 
German  shelling  operations. 

Two  correspondents  Frank 
Kluckhohn,  New  York  Times, 
and  Melvin  K.  Whiteleather, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  have  re¬ 
turned  home  from  war  fronts. 
The  former,  who  has  been  cov¬ 
ering  the  South  Pacific  war  the¬ 
ater,  is  now  vacationing  in  Min¬ 
nesota,  and  the  latter,  who  ob¬ 
served  the  action  in  Normandy, 
is  back  for  a  rest  after  eight 
months  overseas. 

Additional  correspondents 
have  reached  France  recently 
and  among  them  are  William 
Humphries,  Chicago  Sun  and 
London  Daily  Express;  H.  T. 
Russell,  U.P.;  William  Wade. 
INS;  and  Gene  Currivan  and 
Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  both  New 
York  Times. 

Dudley  Ann  Harmon,  U.P.,  is 
now  on  the  Cherbourg  peninsula 
with  the  WAC  contingent,  and 
reports:  “Life  here  is  fairly  rug¬ 
ged.  German  snipers  still  lurk  in 
the  neighborhood  and  the  girls 
are  ordered  never  to  walk  alone.” 

.  Other  addition  to  and  changes 
in  the  war  correspondents  corps 
are:  the  arrival  in  England  of 
John  M.  O’Connell,  Jr.,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily 
News,  as  an  accredited  war  cor¬ 
respondent  for  that  paper,  and 
the  transfer  of  Victor  M.  Bien- 
stock.  Overseas  News  Agency 
foreign  service  chief,  from  Cairo 
to  Italy.  The  latter  is  being  re¬ 
placed  in  Cairo  by  Constantine 
Poulos,  formerly  of  the  foreign 
language  division  of  the  OWI. 

Paul  Gallico,  reporter,  writer 
and  lecturer,  has  been  named 
European  editor  and  war  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Cosmopolitan  maga¬ 
zine,  it  was  announced  this  week 
by  Frances  Whiting,  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  editor. 


Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Resumes  Opinion  Poll 

Philadelphia,  July  19  —  Con¬ 
tinuing  a  project  it  inaugurated 
in  1939  but  had  to  withdraw 
temporarily  due  to  war  condi¬ 
tions,  the  management  of  the 
Evening  Bulletin  announces  it 
will  shortly  resume  its  polls  on 
city  and  state  isues.  The  plan  is 
supervised,  checked  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  Dr.  George  H.  Gallup 
and  the  American  Institute  of 
Public  Opinion. 

This  service  will  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Gallup  Polls  on  na¬ 
tional  issues  which  have  been 
published  by  the  Bulletin. 

In  previous  polls  conducted  by 
the  Bulletin,  Philadelphians  were 
asked  such  questions  as  whether 
rentals  from  the  municipal  gas 
works  should  be  sold;  how  they 
felt  about  a  proposed  city  char¬ 
ter;  which  of  four  new  taxes 
then  being  considered  they 
would  prefer;  and,  later,  whether 
the  wage  tax  should  be  con¬ 
tinued,  reduced,  or  discontinued. 

■ 

FM  Experiment  Planned 

Experimentation  in  the  use  of 
FM  facilities  for  educational 
purposes  in  the  schools  is 
planned  by  the  North  Carolina 
State  School  Board  and  WMIT, 
pioneer  FM  station  owned  by 
Capt.  Gordon  Gray,  publisher 
of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Journal  and  Sentinel.  Harold 
Essex,  managing  director  of  the 
WSJS-WMIT,  will  head  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  map  programs  for  high 
schools. 

■ 

Phones  from  France 

The  first  telephonic  news 
transmission  from  France  to  En¬ 
gland  since  three  days  before 
Paris  fell  in  1940,  was  effected 
by  the  U.P.  this  week.  Richard 
D.  McMillan,  war  correspondent, 
delivered  a  dispatch  from  the 
Caen  area  to  John  A.  Parris, 
U.P.  London  staff.  The  circuit 
was  one-way,  to  London  only, 
for  censors  forbade  Parris  to 
ask  questions. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 

FEW  NEWSPAPERS  are  with-  windows.  Our  washable,  sun- 
out  their  “Twenty  Years  Ago  resistant  studio  couch  cover  can 
Today”  or  “News  Your  Dad  take  plenty  of  wear  and  tear. 
Read”  columns.  Reeding  them  Twill  cretonne  with  bouquet  de- 
revives  memories,  many  of  them  sign  on  wine  or  blue  back- 
pleasant,  and  frequently  ere-  ground.  Couch  cover  is  35"x75", 
ates  a  temporary  nostalgia  for  17"  skirt,  box  pleats  on  three 
the  “good  old  days”  which  sides,  tailored  welted  seams, 
doubtless  accounts  for  their  con-  Each  cushion  cover  is  18"x24". 
tinuing  popularity  as  editorial  Write,  phone.  7th  floor.” 
features.  While  the  copy,  1944  style,  is 

Taking  our  cue  from  these  by  no  means  typical  of  the  very 
reminiscing  columns  and  from  best  published  today,  it  has  sev- 
tee  attractive  promotional  piece  eral  important  features  which 
just  released  by  the  New  York  make  newspaper  advertising 
Mirror  in  celebration  of  its  twen-  now  many  times  more  effective 
tietfa  birthday,  we  were  moved  than  that  written  20  years  ago. 
this  week  to  fill  in  the  gaps  left  It  features  what  is  “news”  from 
by  the  lack  of  advertising  men-  the  shopper’s  viewpoint;  it  is 
tion  among  the  remember-when  written  with  a  light  touch  that 
items.  contributes  to  easy  reading;  it 

Old  and  New  speaks  specifically  and  factually, 

Interpolating  here  ...  the  rather  than  generally  and  mean- 
Mirror  brochure  features  small-  inglessly. 

^ze  reproductions  of  its  first  and  Indications  in  1924 

its  anniversary  i^u^s,  placing  a  Advertising  had  a  long  in- 

e^parison  of  both .  editorial  fancy;  its  adolescence  was  just 
advertising  >ni-  getting  i^ell  under  way  when 
medially  before  the  reader  s  Mirror  was  born,  but  it  is 
The  brochure  wm  plann^,  interesting  to  note  that,  despite 
incidentaUy ,  to  imnform  with  niuch  that  can  be  criticiz^, 
all  of  the  regulations  set  by  there  were  indications  then  of 
government  and  conscience  af-  the  progress  to  come.  Some  of 
ferting  P&Por  consery^on.  the  ads,  for  example,  carried 

C^e  could  Qoote  ii^efinitely  the  embryo  of  institutional  ad- 
such  copy  from  the  1924  issue  vertising  and  there  was  also 
S?  Jurt  think  of  Imfwrted  gome  striving  toward  originality. 

unheard  The  intelligent  development 

of  price  (^.95).  Every  woman  ^hjeh  can  be  noted  in  these 
who  sees  them  will  buy  two  brief  20  years  gives  promise  for 
these  20  years  hence.  We’re  proud  of 
charming  dresses  that  so  Per-  current  advertising  and  pleased 
fectly  mret  toe  requirement  of  that  those  who  have  become 
a  warm  day  ...  copy  which,  leaders  in  the  field  recogniz^ 
even  had  the  Office  of  Civilian  the  weaknesses  of  advertising 
R^uirements  not  asked  that  jjj  the  twenties,  weren’t  con- 
there  be  a  minimum  of  promo-  tent  to  remain  in  the  good 
tional  advertising,  would  not  be  ^ays,  and  are  now  pro- 

pouible  hxlay.  ducing,  in  written  and  pictured 

••  been  the  fo^m,  sales  messages  that  inspire 

•good  old  days  for  some  per-  ^  ^ ^  ag  g^U 

sons  and  possibly  for  some  ad-  ~  ^ 

vertisers,  but  it  certainly  wasn’t  Mir- 

the  good  old  days  for  good  ad-  ror,  published  20  years  apart,  re- 
vertising.  Looking  backward  yeal,  however,  one  contotion 
with  toe  perspective  given  us  by  pwticulM  tom  dei^nds  a 
today’s  advertising,  much  of  remedy.  While  toey  don  t  al- 
which  can  be  described  with  ways  do  so,  advertirers  fre- 
honesty  in  highly  complimentary  Quently  demonstrate  that  they 
terms,  the  bulk  of  this  20-year-  understand  toe  potentialities  of 
old  advertising  was,  quite  plain-  space  and  can  make  use 

ly,  cluttered,  uninspired,  un-  of  them.  • 

attractively  illustrat^  and  rare,  nevertheless, 

blatant  in  its  claims.  that  they  use  small  space  wito 

Compare  these  two  copy  skill,  and  a  comparison  of 

blocks;  fbe  two  issues  shows  that  rela- 

1924  —  “Remarkable  special  tively  little  progreM  has  been 
purchases  enable  us  to  inaug-  particular  classi- 

urate  this  unusual  sale  at  three  advertising, 

special  prices.  The  frocks  in  Virtually  all  the  very  small 
each  group  were  made  to  sell  reremble  toe  variety  store 
for  more,  and  the  quality  of  *nto  whore  windows  the  man- 
materials,  care  in  execution,  and  nS®*"  insists  on  placing  at  least 
smart  styling  make  them  values  twice  as  much  as  the  shopper 
without  precedent.  'ITie  collec-  ®®n  or  cares  to  observe, 
tion  offers  a  wide  choice  for  One  of  the  tribulations  of  ad- 
morning,  afternoon,  city  and  re-  vertising  from  toe  agency’s  point 
sort  wear.  Early  shopping  is  of  view  must  be  that  small  space 
recommended.”  ads,  though  they  cost  less  than 

1944 — “Don’t  give  a  second  large,  present  many  more  prob- 
thought  to  the  bright  sunshine,  lems.  We  would  like,  neverthe- 
the  dust  that  pours  through  open  less,  to  see  media  and  agency 


~  Ifer  ment’s  campaign  to  encour,;J 

^ - -as*— homemakers  to  can  all  surpfc 

_  food.  Good  HoujcJccepiv 

GOOD  SOLDIERS  launched  a  special  ‘one  W 

„  TT  .  .  .u  campaign  in  every  daily 

The  initial  ad  in  the  new  WAC  weekly  newspaper  in  the  cot 

recruitment  campaign  prepared  try,  and  general  weekly  im& 
by  Young  &  Rubicam  and  de-  zines  and  trade  publications, 
signed  to  enhance  the  prestige  of  spotlight  safe  methods  of  ci.! 
the  corps  spotlights  the  slogan  ning,  and.  also,  to  warn  agair^ 
"Good  Soldiers  ...  the  WAC."  a  “serious  danger  that  may  cc^ 
The  ad,  which  carries  a  coupon,  ettr  iri  home-canned  food — dead;; 
is  now  appearing  in  doilies  and 

weeklies  throughout  the  country.  .  Attention,  All  Home  Canntn 
_ 2 _ L  in  big,  black  headlines,  the 

men  treat  those  problems  as  a 

challenge,  and  develop  improved  nZn  “ 

techniques  for  using  smaU  space.  ***fl^’^ 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  w  nartc 

the  reader  ignores  small  space  ^  manv 
ads,  not  because  they  are  sriiall, 

aZn-  ^ 

Lr^aus^’^i/'a^n^^ln^"^  i'arirvSlta^bts 

clutter^  One  need  mily  to^cite  by  the  correct  use  of  i 

the  succere  of  torWheaties  car®  P>’®ssure  cooker.  The  ads  wa 
toL  nrif  to  Ihow  that  .mall  Pr®Pared  by  Young  &  Rubica- 


A  TSD  A  Di?^TrrT  V  tu  «  u  ^hcy  Tetum.  The  second  ‘4 

APPARENTLY  toe  typographer  presents  Standard’s  “post-wit 
for  one  Washington.  D  C.  j^^g  q  j  jog  ..  inviKj 
milling  company  was  looki^  returning  servicemen  interesto 
into  ;^nfinity  when  he  prepared  ^^e  oil  business  to  appfil 
^  ad  to  ^  run  m  the  News,  esso  Marketers  for  jobs.  A1 
The  f?nowi^  day  the  company  s  number  three  describes  a  pos 
copy  includ^  this  explanation :  assistance  plan  to  help  sm 

•  u  j  advertisement  m  en-  business  and,  thus,  the  war  v« 
riched  flour  in  ye^rday  s  News  g^an  turned  businessman.  ^ 
the  paragraph  about  self-rising  newspapers  cover  18  staK 
flour  for  biscuits  waffles  short-  District  of  Columlii 

cakes,  etc.,  flnitoed  with  the  Ra^io  will  be  used  to  supper 
rentence-no  baking  required  ^he  campaign. 

Of  course  this  should  have  read  _  „ 

no  baking  powder  required.”  Sylvania  Ei^ctric  Pro  ^ 

Inc.,  has  appointed  Newell-^ 
mett  Co.  to  handle  its  adTwfej 
Campaigns  &  Accounts  ing,  effective  September  15.  2 
• In  105  newspapers  throat 


What  about  V-day?  There  are  many  firms  who  are  not 
harboring  notions  that  all  the  bits  and  pieces  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  life  will  drop  neatly  back  into  their  pre-war  places. 
The  big  problem  with  these  firms  is  to  make  sure  their 
plants  are  not  “killed  in  action.” 

This  message  is  directed  to  the  progressives  who  are  keep¬ 
ing  their  names  alive  in  the  markets  that  must  keep  them 
alive  after  the  war.  One  of  these  markets  is  the  Cleve¬ 
land  2-in- 1  market — consisting  of  Greater  Cleveland 
PLUS  the  adjacent  26-county  area. 


Lush  with  war  contracts — easy  to  reach — easy  to  sell — 
the  Cleveland  2-in-i  market  is  ripe  today — and  will  be 
tomorrow.  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  is  peculiarly 
well-suited  to  deliver  sales  insurance  in  this  prosperous 
section.  It  is  the  ONE  newspaper  that  reaches  every 
single  one  of  the  *143  cities  and  towns  that  make  up  this 
Cleveland  2-in-i  market. 

From  every  standpoint  you  will  do  well  to  concentrate 
your  promotion  in  this  market  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

*Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown  are  not  included 


Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

National  Representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 
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WJh-F.JL  Breach 
Over  Local  News 
Healed  Quickly 

Detroit  Free  Press 
Cuts  Off  Its  News 
To  Radio  Group 

A  temporary  break  between 
Press  Association,  Inc.,  in  De¬ 
troit,  and  Radio  Station  WJR 
over  the  withholding  of  certain 
local  Associated  Press  news 
items  from  the  station’s  P.A.  wire 
beginning  Monday  has  been 
mended  following  enlargement 
of  the  PA.,  local  bureau  to  fur¬ 
nish  coverage  of  events  former¬ 
ly  made  available  by  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  an  AP  member. 

When  a  cut-off  switch  was  in¬ 
stalled  on  WJR’s  P.A.  wire  Mon¬ 
day  so  that  it  could  be  switched 
off  while  the  Free  Press  mes¬ 
sages  went  to  stations  outside 
the  Detroit  area,  Leo  J.  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  WJR.  author¬ 
ized  cancellation  of  the  station's 
contract  with  P.A.,  declaring  that 
the  news  was  furnished  still  to 
other  stations  outside  Detroit, 
but  within  the  WJR  territory, 
and  that  the  discriminatory  ac¬ 
tion  “could  be  a  major  threat  to 
the  dissemination  of  news  by  the 
entire  radio  industry.” 

As  soon  as  the  plan  for  en¬ 
larging  the  P.A.  local  bureau  is 
completed,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  said, 
the  station  will  resume  the  news 
service,  although  he  had  de¬ 
clared  earlier  that  available 
United  Press  and  International 
News  Service  wires  could  sup¬ 
ply  the  station  with  news. 

The  Detroit  News,  also  an  AP 
member,  did  not  join  the  Free 
Press  in  withholding  its  local 
news  and  continues  to  supply 
P.A.  with  local  stories  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  Detroit  radio  sta¬ 
tions. 

■ 

Rex  Large,  Asst.  Times 
Wire  Editor,  Dies 

Rex  Large,  56,  assistant  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  died  July  17  of  coronary 
thrombosis,  after  34  years  as  a 
newspaper  man. 

After  newspaper  work  in  vari¬ 
ous  western  cities.  Mr.  Large 
became  city  editor  in  1914  of  the 
Sioux  City  ( la. )  Journal  and  two 
years  later  managing  editor  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star,  which  he 
left  for  Army  service  in  the  first 
World  War.  He  joined  the  'Times 
after  several  midwest  newspaper 
positions  and  remained  there 
except  for  a  brief  interlude  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register. 

■ 

Paper  Restrictions  on 
Governmental  Units 

Washington,  July  19 — A  print 
paper  curtailment  order  placing 
governmental  units  —  federal, 
state,  county,  and  local — under 
restriction  comparable  to  that 
affecting  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines,  has  been  issued  by  the 
War  Ihroduction  Board. 

Governmental  units  will  be 
held  to  consumption  of  75%  of 
the  tonnage  us^  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  in  1942.  The  saving 
should  run  to  150,000  tons  of 
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papei  uustA.  esn- 

mated  yearly  use  of  600,000  tons. 
Covered  by  the  order  (L-340) 
are  all  units  using  more  than 
one  ton  of  paper  a  year  or  pur¬ 
chasing  more  than  $1,000  worth 
of  printing  annually. 

'The  principal  user  in  this  field 
is  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  curtailment  will  be  super¬ 
vised  here  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Other  subdivisions  will 
develop  their  own  methods, 
a 

Milwaukee  Navy  Show 
Puts  Bond  Drive  Over 

Milwaukee,  July  17 — Milwau¬ 
kee’s  big  Navy  Show  last  month 
was  an  important  factor  in  put¬ 
ting  across  Milwaukee  County 
in  the  Fifth  War  Loan  drive, 
officials  in  charge  of  the  bond 
selling  campaign  have  reported. 
Milwaukee  County’s  bond  sell¬ 
ing  quota  was  $159,211,000  with 
final  figures  showing  sales  in 
excess  of  $181,000,000. 

The  Navy  Show,  one  of  the 
biggest  promotions  of  its  kind 
in  the  nation,  was  originated  by 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  and 
sponsored  in  cooperation  with 
the  War  Finance  Committee.  It 
was  staged  on  the  city’s  beauti¬ 
ful  lake  front  June  17  and  18. 
As  an  attraction  it  drew  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  300.000  persons  on  the 
Saturday  and  Sunday  during 
which  it  was  offered. 

■ 

Frank  Hallock  Meeks, 
52,  Ad  Head  Dies 

Frank  Hallock  Meeks,  52,  head 
of  the  Frank  H.  Meeks  &  Asso¬ 
ciates  advertising  firm.  New 
York,  died  July  18  in  Yonkers. 
N.  Y. 

He  began  his  advertising  ca- 
reer  on  the  Poughkeepsie 
(N.  Y.)  Enterprise,  for  13  years 
directed  circulation  for  Printer’s 
Ink,  and  in  1929  founded  his  own 
advertising  firm. 

■ 

Ackerman  Honored 

The  present  war  and  the  ten¬ 
sion  between  Argentina  and  the 
U.  S.,  were  cit^  as  instances 
of  what  can  happen  when  the 
free  fiow  of  news  between  coun¬ 
tries  is  interrupted,  by  Dean 
Carl  W,  Ackerman,  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  in  a 
speech  at  the  University  of  Ha¬ 
vana,  Cuba,  during  a  ceremony 
at  which  he  received  a  Doctor 
Honoris  Causa  degree. 


BALTIMORE 

. . .  6fh  Largest  Market! 

Soundly  growinq  .  .  .  aipandinq  .  .  . 
buildinq  .  .  .  attracting  and  kaaping 
— as  always— dacant,  thrifty  Amar- 
icans.  Baltimora,  tha  avar-normal 
marliat  ...  is  a  good  marliat  to 
advartisa  in. 

BALTIMORE 

SUNPAPERS 

Morniag  •  Evaaiag  •  Saaday 

Circulation  for  Juna;  Morning  and  Eva- 
ning — 3S3,ii2;  Sunday — 2M,(H4 


NEA  is  Proud 
to  Announce 


! 


its  latest  serial  release 
A 


The  Life  of 
EISENHOWER 


by  Francis  T revelyan  Miller 


This  first  book-length  biography  of 
the  Supreme  Commander  of  the 
Allied  Forces  is  available  for  the 
first  time  for  newspaper  publication 


Exclusively  Through  NEA 


30  Chapters 
First  Release  August  7 
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WASHINGTON  4,  D.  C 


n  it's  important 

Washington 


to  know 


reads 


With  the  judicially  minded  public  the  importance  of  knowing  (the  kind  of 
knowing  that  only  o  reliable  and  respected  newspoper  con  give)  is  most 
pronounced  in  Washington.  • 

That  is  one  reason,  perhaps,  why  THE  STAR  (both  Evening  and  Sunday)  is  so 
much  the  preferred  newsfjoper  in  Washington,  for  reliability  and  candor  have 
distinguished  THE  STAR  for  more  than  ninety  years.  A  careful  coverage  of  all 
the  news,  an  aggressive  but  impartial  editorial  policy  and 
a  strict  regard  for  accuracy,  fairness  and  truth  have 
engendered  among  its  thousands  of  readers  a  great 
confidence  in  the  columns  of  THE  STAR. 

And  that  is  important  to  advertisers  ...  for  this  abiding 
confidence  of  readers  extends  to  all  columns  of 
THE  STAR  .  .  .  and  accounts — perhaps  even  more 
than  the  intensive  concentration  of  its  circulation 
—  for  the  remarkable  pulling  power  of  all  kinds 


NCT  PAID  CIRCULATION: 
tVlNING,  I93,6}7  —SUNDAY.  IM.JOO 
CenttnUom  97.7%  ia  Wotkiaftaa  and 
ABC  Rtteil  Tiedinf  Zeat. 


NtW  YORK  17;  Dm  A.  Carroll, 


CHICAea  II:  J.  t.  Uilt, 


xfUFfTl  graphical  areas  and  population  By  add 

*****'^  groups,  the  letter  explains,  can  salvageab 

n*  1  time  estimate  first  tabic 

UfiAy  rilCn  their  proper  quotas  with  the  aid  tory  fA] 

of  two  tables  printed  in  a  U.  S. 

CI^l  Chamber  of  Commerce  report  Estimated 

A  Up6x  OuiVCIOO  based  on  two  sample  surveys 
^  directed  by  Bureau  of  Foreign 

The  tremendous  quantities  of  ai'd  Domestic  Commerce.  ,  , 

waste  paper  lying  in  farm  attics  .  ki  e  i  „  wi  u  Fast 

and  storerooms  and  flowing  The  table  of  salvageable  house-  '  % 

through  rural  homes  were  pro-  from  the  Pulp  and  MaRaEines 

pos6<i  by  the  executive  com*  Series  psmphlet.  The  Urown  (k 

mittee  of  the  U  S  Victorv  Wasta  Nation’s  Supply  of  Salvageable  All  other 
Paper  Campaign  as  a  special  Household  Waste  Paper,”  gives 
goal  for  organized  collation  average  pounds  of  salvage- 

drives  in  an  appeal  this  week  to  paper  used  by  different 

newspapers  throughout  the  coun-  households  in  different 

try  to  redouble  their  salvage  ef-  eeog»’aphical  areas. 

...  This  current  table,  based  on 

i..-ommunities  in  different  geo-  recent  samplings,  follows; 

F..STIMATED  IfoiISEHOUJ  Fmw  OP  SALVAGEABLE  WASTE  PAPER 
(.AveraRe  (munds  per  person  per  week) 

_  Farm  Non-farm  Total 

cos  and  Kinds  of  Paper  Households  Households  Households 


IW'r 


South 

N'cwspaiiers 
MaRazines 
Brown  (kraft) 
All  other  . . . . 


loor'r 


Central 

Newspapers 
MaRazines 
Brown  (kraft) 


West 

Newsi>apers 
Magazines  . . . 
Brown  (kraft) 
All  other  . . . . 


Pacific 

Newspapers 
MaRzines  . . . . 
Brown  (kraft) 
All  other  . . . . 


Total 


.Ml  Areas 
Newspapers 
Magazines  . .  . 
Brown  (kraft) 
All  other  . . . . 


(paper- 

izines 


Total  . 

Pacific 
Newspapers 
Magazines  . . . 
Brown  (kraft) 
All  other  . . . . 


Grand  total 


Ran  "Thank  You"  Ad  Joins  Kelly-Smith 

When 


Pennsylvania  -  Central  William  Thompson,  forme 
Airlines  recently  purchased  a  agency  copywriter,  more  recent- 
$100,000  War  Bond  from  Lans-  ly  in  the  sales  promotion  depart- 
burgh’s,  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  ment  of  Henry  Disston  &  to 
department  store  ran  a  full-page  Inc.,  has  joined  the  Philadelpta 
ad  in  local  newspapers  thanking  sales  staff  of  the  Kelly-Smith 
PCA  and  urging  others  to  “buy  Co.,  national  newspaper  repre¬ 
bonds  as  never  before.”  sentatives. 


otal  ail  areas 
New’spapers  . . 
Magazines 
Brown  (kraft) 
All  other  . . , , 


Cut  Yourself  a  big,  thick  Slice! 


All  New  Jersey  is  prosperous  .  .  .  with  plenty  of  industry  which  will 
insure  Peace-time  continuance  of  earning  power.  But  there  is  one 
market  in  the  state  ...  a  big,  thick  slice,  too  .  .  .  that  can  only  be 
adequately  reached — and  sold — through  its  OWN  medium,  namely. 
Eastern  Union  Coanty. 

Elizabeth  market  industries  have  created  a  well-to^o  people  who  stay 
here  ...  own  their  homes  here.  The  “Customers”  of  this  market 
look  to  the  Elizabeth  Daily  Journal  for  their  news  .  .  .  their  local, 
wt»rld  AND  advertising  news.  No  outside  media  interests  the  majority 
of  these  “customers”  in  the  same,  human,  personal  manner. 


/  :  WtOM 

W,' ' Sp/iiMsetitp  . .  HiLinoi 

'  HtHiolOtim.  ..  •  .. 
MaoMTAmtiom  ...  eotsLui  rit. 

’ '  OAnietiao  ELIZi 


lournoi 


UNoeN 


ELIZABETH,  NEW  JERSEY 
WARD-CRIFFTTH  CO.,  Inc.,  National  Representative* 


TOO  MUCH  POWER, 
TOO  LONG, 
BREEDS  BIGOTRY 
AND  INTOLERANCE 


In  1888,  the  News  crossed  swords  with  Ulysses  S.  Grant  when  he  sought 
the  Republican  Presidential  nomination  for  the  third  time.  Again,  in  1912, 
the  News  challenged  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  third  term  bid  on  the  Progressive 
ticket.  Then,  in  1940,  The  News  fought  third  term  ambitions  for  the  third 
time  and  against  the  third  political  party. 

The  Indianapolis  News  has  always  opposed  more  than  two  terms  for  one 
man  as  President  of  the  United  States — regardless  of  what  individual  or 
what  party  proposed  it. 

The  News  is  firm  in  its  conviction  that  too  much  power,  for  too  long,  leads 
inevitably  to  bigotry  and  intolerance.  It  gives  birth  to  vast,  octopus-like 
political  machines,  with  greedy  tentacles  reaching  into  every  city  and 
hamlet;  while  hangers-on  become  chiefly  concerned  with  self-perpetuation 
in  office. 

For  almost  three-quarters  of  a  century  the  News  has  stood  militantly  against 
the  forces  of  corruption  and  evil  in  high  places  and  low.  We  are  pledged 
that  it  never  shall  deviate  from  this  course. 

Indianapolis  is  the  geographical  and  economic  center  of  the  richest  trading 
area  in  the  great  mid-west — and  The  News  is  that  areds  predominant  news¬ 
paper.  No  national  advertising  campaign  cam  be  complete  without  it. 

The  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

/4toH€, 

DAN  A.  CARROLL.  110  E.  42nd  SU  Ntw  Vwk  17 
J.  E.  LUT4  TrttNMM  Tow«r,  CMm(«  II 
•101  r.  BREEZE.  AdvwtWni  OirteMr 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation  ...  FIRST  in  advertising 
linage  .  ,  .  FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 
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SEES  NEWSPAPER  NETWORKS  VITAL  TO  MEDIUM'S  FUTURE 


continued  from  page  9 
with  proper  direction  should  produce 
far-reaching  results." 

"The  newspaper  medium  certainly 
needs  some  over-all  selling  program 
which  will  efficiently  point  up  its  ad¬ 
vantages.” 

“A  national  operation  will  he  of 
substantial  assistance  to  advertisers 
and  agencies  alike.  This  basic  selling 
job,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  the  miss¬ 
ing  link  in  the  newspaper’s  operation 
up  to  the  present.” 

“I  agree  with  you  100%.  For  years 
it  has  been  my  contention  that  the 
newspapers  have  been  left  far  behind 
in  the  race  for  national  advertising 
dollars.  There  hasn’t  been — nor  is 
there  now — any  attempt  to  sell  ‘na¬ 
tionally’  the  newspaper  as  a  national 
meriium.” 

“Because  newspapers  are  sold 
basically  as  a  local  medium,  in  com¬ 
petition  with  one  or  more  other  local 
mediums,  they  are  at  a  disadvantage 
when  in  competition  with  national  me¬ 
diums,  such  as  radio  and  magazines, 
that  sell  a  national  package.  On  this 
count  alone,  your  plan  offers  many 
imsibilities  for  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  the 
emphasis  here  is  on  the  need  for 
SEIXING— and  not  on  cut  rates 
or  the  necessity  of  discounts! 

In  the  face  of  this  denoue¬ 
ment,  Herbert  W.  Moloney 
makes  this  assertion  in  the  July 
8th  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher: 

“I  am  sure  the  newspaper  net¬ 
work  idea  will  not  only  fail  to 
solve  any  problem  for  the  pub- 
li^er,  but  will  add  untold  com¬ 
plications  and  headaches.” 

Mr.  Moloney  states  that  pre¬ 
vious  attempts  at  network  sell¬ 
ing  in  the  newspaper  field  have 
failed  because  “of  some  serious 
weakness  in  this  group  or  net¬ 
work  idea  when  applied  to  the 
daily  pai^r.”  He  concludes  that 
the  “serious  weakness"  is  the 
loss  of  flexibility. 

There  are  two  things  wrong 
with  this  thesis:  1.  There  is  no 
lots  of  flexibility  involved  in  the 
National  Newspaper  Network 
program;  2.  There  have  been  no 
“previous  attempts"  at  network 
selling!  Because  this  latter 
charge  has  assumed  the  status 
of  dogma  in  certain  quarters,  it 
will  serve  to  clarify  a  miscon¬ 
ception  to  give  here  a  thumb¬ 
nail  sketch  of  what  are  errone¬ 
ously  referred  to  as  “previous 
attempts" : 

Major  Market  Newspapers, 
Inc.  (the  100,000-Group),  flour¬ 
ished  during  the  period  1924-' 
1933.  It  promoted  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  106  major  markets — was 
supported  by  92  papers.  The 
lOO.OOO-Group  was  not  a  net¬ 
work — it  was  not  even  a  com¬ 
petitive  selling  effort.  From  “A 
Study  of  All-Ajnerican  Markets" 
(Fourth  Edition,  1931-32)  here 
is  the  official  definition  of  its 
services: 

“The  primary  purpose  is  to 
assemble,  compile  and  publish 
at  regular  intervals  a  standard¬ 
ized  analysis  of  authentic  mar¬ 
ket  facts  which  will  serve  as  a 
dependable  guide  for  sales  and 
advertising  executives. 

“Our  contact  executives  do  not 
take  insertion  orders  or  make 
contracts  for  advertising  space.” 

Interestingly,  this  promotional 
effort  continue  for  ten  years. 
It  did  not  “fail.”  It  ceas^  in 
the  depression  year  of  1933  for 


obvious  economic  reasons,  and 
before  the  advent  of  the  greater 
radio  and  magazine  competition. 

Newspaper  Advertising  Cor¬ 
poration,  the  so-called  Picture 
Page  Plan,  sold  not  the  basic 
newspaper  commodity,  but  pre¬ 
ferred  position  in  newspapers. 
Under  stated  conditions  as  to 
copy  size  and  number  of  inser¬ 
tions,  it  offered  position  on  the 
picture  page  in  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  and  markets. 
It  was  not  competitive;  it  was 
not  national;  it  was  not  a  net¬ 
work. 

Basic  Newspaper  Group  was  a 
combination  of  three  southwest¬ 
ern  newspapers  conceived  for 
the  purpose  of  attracting  busi¬ 
ness  through  discounts  for  vol¬ 
ume  and  frequency.  It  was  not  a 
network;  it  was  far  from 
national. 

These,  then,  are  the  examples 
of  “previous  attempts.”  What 
any  of  them  had  in  common 
with  network  selling — with  or¬ 
ganized,  creative  selling  —  with 
direct,  national  selling  —  it  is 
difficult  to  perceive.  TOeir  con¬ 
ception  undoubtedly  stemmed 
from  a  common  source — the 
knowledge  that  serious  problems 
afflicted  the  newspaper  medium. 
That  they  did  not  prevail  does 
not  destroy  the  fundamental 
fact  that  the  problems  still  exist. 

Mr.  Moloney  advances  the 
theory  that  “this  is  a  job  that 
must  and  can  be  done  for  ALL 
newspapers”;  that  “anyone  who 
thinlu  you  can’t  make  a  sale  for 
all  newspapers  is  very  much 
mistaken."  If  this  be  sound  and 
practical  reasoning,  the  logical 
corollary  is  that  the  newspaper 
medium  requires  only  a  super 
sales  bureau — and  can  confi¬ 
dently  exclude  and  dispense 
with  individual  selling  opera¬ 
tions.  Surely,  if  the  proper  ap¬ 
proach  is  through  “a  strong  sell¬ 
ing  force — selling  47  million  net 
paid  circulation"  it  leaves  little 
room  for  representatives  and 


Machinery 


5th  or  better  among  local  indus¬ 
tries,  machinery  and  machine 
tool  production  adds  to  BufFalo's 
wide  diversification  and  insures 
its  position  as  a  good  ntarket. 


Write  for  map  showing  territory, 
population,  coverage,  etc. 

Buffalo 


COURIER 

EXPRESS 

Only  Mernleg  and  iyadmy 
Newspaper  in  Baffah 


branch  offices  “whose  primary 
function  is  to  sell  the  individual 
newspapers  which  they  repre¬ 
sented!”  The  very  need  for  and 
existence  of  representatives  and 
branch  offices  emphasizes  the 
truism  that,  as  desirable  as  may 
be  the  goal  of  selling  ALL  news¬ 
papers,  its  practicality  is  open  to 
serious  question.  Space  and 
Time  are  not  bought  that  way. 
Even  the  largest  among  national 
advertisers  do  not  buy  ALL  of 
any  medium.  But  organized, 
creative  selling  by  radio  and 
magazines  has  influenced  thpse 
advertisers  and  others  to  use 
those  media  more  generously 
and  in  greater  number,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  newspaper. 

Let  us  be  at  least  realistic 
about  the  situation  confronting 
the  newspaper  in  the  national 
field.  That  “newspapers  sell  47 
million  copies  daily”;  that  “read¬ 
ers  pay  a  million  and  a  half  dol¬ 
lars  a  day  for  these  papers";  that 
“readers  demand  advertising  in 
their  newspapers" — these  are  ex¬ 
cellent  promotional  points  for 
the  medium.  But  they  are  not 
enough. 

Unless  and  until  we  can  get 
down  to  specific  cases  with  each 
individual  account — unless  and 
until  we  can  deal  with  each  ad¬ 
vertiser  on  the  basis  of  the  ter¬ 
ritories  and  markets  of  known 
and  specific  interest  to  him — 


there  is  little  likelihood  that  th* 
newspaper  medium  will  seriout- 
ly  dent  the  acceptance  whicii 
other  vehicles  have  achieved  it 
the  expense  of  the  newspaper 
In  this  connection,  it  is  axiomatic 
that  the  more  important  markets 
and  papers  will  have  to  receive 
first  consideration — will  have  to 
soundly  demonstrate  the  greater 
inherent  productiveness  of  the 
newspaper  medium  for  nationil 
advertising  promotions  —  b^ore 
the  smaller  markets  and  papen 
can  reasonably  expect  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  a  more  generous  and 
widespread  use  of  the  medium. 

Mr.  Moloney  further  stated 
that  “the  growing  need  is  to  get 
the  advertiser  to  spend  more 
money  in  newspapers.”  The 
need  is  not  growing;  it  has  ma¬ 
tured.  It  is  here — now.  For  15 
years  the  trend  has  been  away 
from  newspapers — and  particu¬ 
larly  daily  papers.  Within  that 
period,  hundreds  of  millions  o! 
dollars  of  national  revenue  have 
been  lost  to  the  medium. 

There  must  be  a  revitalizatioo 
of  the  entire  selling  effort  of  the 
newspaper  to  place  it  in  an  ef¬ 
fective  position  to  meet  the  com¬ 
petitive  forces  which  have,  un¬ 
opposed,  depleted  its  revenuo, 
challenged  its  prestige  and  ruf¬ 
fled  its  vanity. 

The  answer  and  the  cure  reiti 
in  the  newspaper  network. 


Norristown  is  Worth  THOROUGH  Coverane 

Pile  up  statistics  concerning  how  best  to  reach  this  imperUN 
industrial  market  .  .  .  tueemble  fancy  Hguree  relative  to 
h^its"  .  .  .  but  when  you  get  right  down  to  the  TRUTH  el  iC,  iSt 
Times  Herald  City  Zone  circulation  is  far,  far  beyond 
THREE  Philadeit^ia  papers.  Briefly,  then — fo  do  a  THOROVCB 
coverage  job  here,  the  poptdar  HUME  Times  Herrdd  MUST  be  uses. 


Poat-War  buying  in  the  Norristown  area,  based  on  a  sw- 
vey  of  actual  NEEDS  and  money  set  aside  for  the  purpots, 
is  up  to  $14,805,944.  (U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  es¬ 

timate.) 


City  Zone  53,429.  These  people  very  naturally  prefer— 
and  very  largely  subscribe  to,  their  HOME  newspaper— 
The  progressive  News-complete  Times  Herald. 


Norristoum 
Stmeg  lierttlii 


CiMilyt  CtmI  Hmm  Newiyaf 


iiTuTTmTiTi  iTTiTimrr  1  iTrnTiTrriTnTn 


Newsprint  shortage  caught  The  News  ' 

with  a  full  house — full  of  top- 
notch  features,  full-run  advertisers, 
and  crammed  with  readers.  ^ 

Discarding  features  was  a  painful 
process.  Long-time  favorites  went  by 
the  board  to  save  the  paper  on  which 
they  were  printed. 

But  when  it  came  to  long-time  adver¬ 
tisers,  just  tossing  them  aside  was  an¬ 
other  matter.  Advertisers  formerly  using 
full  run  had  to  choose  between  cutting 
their  space  and  cutting  their  circulation. 
Either  way  of  course.  The  News  would 
lose.  But  it  works  out  better  for  some  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  buy 

SPLIT-RUN  (every  other  paper  printed,  all 
over  the  market) ,  or  The  Manhattan  Section 
(papers  sold  west  of  the  East  River),  or  The 
Brooklyn  Section  (papers  sold  east  of  the 
East  River),  or  The  Kings  Section  (for 
Brooklyn  Borough  only),  or  The  Queens 
Section  (for  Long  Island, except  Brooklyn). 


Advertisers  who  can’t  always  get  full  run 
can  still  have  a  choice  of  substantial  News 
circulation  reaching  up  to  more  than  a 
million  families. 

And  so  it  is  that  News  linage  goes  up 
while  News  revenue,  like  News  paper  con¬ 
sumption,  goes  ’way  down.  Meanwhile  ad¬ 
vertisers  say  that  Kings  and  Queens  and 
Splits  are  three  of  a  kind,  all  aces. 


NfW  YORK'S 


...iiUtwYtAGlY 
Tmi  li  11  kmXm  mi  TIM  Nml 


Average  net  paid  June  circulation  exceeded  2,0Z5,000  Daily  .  .  .  3, ZOO, 000  Sunday 
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APP  CO.  MtfUlSti 


their  elders  plan  youth  if 
fairs. 

The  Free  Press,  with  Radio 
Station  WJR,  also  aired  a  serin 
of  panel  discussions  in  which 
educators,  parents  and  studeoti 
presented  their  views  on  juvenil* 
problems. 


that  service  has  set  up.  A  head  ! 

in  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Re-  •  la  I 

16-OUNCE^ SMLOR’S  BABY 
REPORTED  DOING  WELL  ^ 

How’s  the  sailor  doing? 

Youth  Foriun 

THE  Detroit  Free  Press  has 
started  a  new  Sunday  feature 
— a  column  called  the  Youth 
Forum — in  the  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  devoted  to  expressions  of 
Detroit  area  youngsters  on  their 

particular  problems.  _  _  _ 

An  outgrowth  of  a  study  of  (Mass. )  Standard-Times  as  piir 
juvenile  delinquency  made  by  tlcipants  in  a  three-day  basefaill 
Reporter  James  S.  Pooler,  who  tryout  school  conducted  by  the 
-  ,  .  ,  .  .  _  wrote  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Philadelphia  Phillies  of  the  Ni- 

drawers!  dfnfna  r^m  sideboard,  iron  Problems  of  juveniles,  the  new  tional  League  in  Fall  Rl«,, 

beds.  Phone .  Column  tends  to  erase  the  old  Mass.,  July  13-15. 

a  saying  that  “children  should  be  Prior  to  the  school  the  Stand- 

MAwartrrnoro  Roat  heard.”  ard-Times  conducted  two -day 

i^ewspapers  oeen  oesi  discovered  that  many  preliminary  trials  in  New  ^ 

Newspapers  are  undoubtedly  sensible  youths  had  good  ideas  ford.  Fans  nominated  youn|- 
more  effective  than  any  other  on  how  to  make  Detroit  a  better  sters  to  take  part  through  u 
advertising  medium,  for  impres-  place  for  youngsters  to  grow  up  entry  blank  published  in  the 
sing  a  trade  mark  on  the  mind  in.  As  a  result  of  his  stories,  newspaper.  A  total  of  1,115 
of  the  consumer.  Jack  Geartner,  high  school  students  were  able  blanks  were  tabulated.  Forty- 
advertising  director  of  Emerson  to  win  hearings  with  school  offl-  two  boys  turned  out  for  the  pre 
Radio  and  Phonograph  Corp.,  cials  and  now  they  form  regular  liminary  trials,  the  24  best  beinj 
stated  recently  at  a  meeting  of  advisory  committees  to  help  chosen  for  the  Fall  River  school 

distributors.  Emerson’s  trade _ 

mark,  the  “G-clef”  has  been  re¬ 
produced  extensively  in  its  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

newspaper  campaigns,  he  de-  y^  y^,  / 

dared,  and  recently  appeared  in  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

a  trade  mark  identification  con-  v 

test  on  the  quiz  page  of  a  nation-  \\\\ 

al  magazine.  “This  recognition  v 

convinces  us  more  than  ever  of 

the  importance  and  value  of  :  m  ^  ^  — - - 

newspaper  advertising,  which  1  iW ^ 


LET  the  medical  journals  take 
note  that  in  Lincoln.  Neb., 
amazing  things  are  being  done 
in  their  field.  In  a  story  about 
an  automobile  collision,  the  Lin¬ 
coln  State  Journal  carried  this 
paragraph : 

“Miss  Johnson  sustained  in¬ 
juries  to  her  forehead  and  knee. 
Both  were  taken  to  Lincoln  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital  and  dismissed  after 
treatment.” 

And  back  they  went,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  to  their  rightful  owner. 

■ 

THE  Detroit  Free  Press  recently 
indicated  to  anxious  horticul¬ 
turists  what  the  well-dressed 
vegetable  will  wear  this  sum¬ 
mer.  ’The  news  was  announced 
thus,  in  a  report  of  a  White 
House  press  conference: 

“President  Roosevelt  was  cool 
as  a  cucumber  in  seersucker 
trousers,  white  shirt  and  black 
bow  tie.” 


WE  DIDN’T  know  the  WAITES 
accepted  men  until  we  read 
this  headline  in  the  Spokane 
( Wash. )  Spokesman-Review : 

NAVY  TAKES  3  MEN, 
TWO  ENLIST  IN  WAVES 


THE  taking  of  Cherbourg  was  a 
tough  job,  but  that  didn’t 
cause  our  doughboys  to  forget 
their  jiving  and  jitterbugging. 
According  to  a  headline  in  the 
Ogden  ( Utah )  Standard-Exam¬ 
iner  : 

AMERICANS  AT  CHERBOURG  TOOK 
THOUSANDS  OF  PRISONERS  AND 
A  LARGE  AMOUNT  OF  BOOGIE 


The  Pontiac  Trading  Area  includes  Oakland  County  where  Salas 
Management  1944  Survey  of  Buying  Power  Shows  Effective  Buying 
Income  to  be  $273,359,000  compared  to  $219,772,000  a  year  agol 


Census  Bureau  reports  Oakland  County  now  has  a  population  of 
297,278  compared  to  254,068  in  1940  and  rates  this  an  A>2  area, 
where  new  population  is  apt  to  be  permanent. 


DESPITE  the  law  we  beg  fore- 
giveness  on  the  basis  of 
ignorance  for  getting  taken  on 
one  of  last  week’s  Short  Takes 
(E.  &  P..  July  15.  p.  22).  Credit 
for  the  headline:  “Soldiers  Can’t 
Quite  Gopher  This  Yarn,”  should 
go  to  the  Ft.  Warren  ( Wyo. ) 
Sentinel  from  which  the  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune  bor¬ 
rowed  it.  Apparently,  we  didn’t' 
gopher  enough  in  tracing  it. 
P.  S.  We’re  honestly  blushing 
now  for  the  seventh  line  in  the 
item  should  read  “saluted  the 
Army  staff  car”  not  “the  staff 
Army  call.” 

■ 

THE  job  our  Navy  men  have 
been  doing  becomes  the  more 
astonishing  in  view  of  the  appar¬ 
ently  low  physical  standards 


Pontiac  is  ona  of  the  top  Michigan  cities  in  production  of  war 
materials.  Capacity  to  build  hundreds  of  thousands  of  automo¬ 
biles,  trucks  and  buses  to  meet  the  flood  of  peace  time  orders 
makes  Pontiac  a  top  market  for  present  and  future  sales. 


Only  Daily  Newspaptrl  Over  38,000  Net  Paib. 

POnTinC  Doily  PRESS 

PONTIAC  •  MICHIGAN 


7  out  of  10  Press  Homes  Take  No  Other  Dally  Newspapw 


He  dreamed  of  home  and  longed  for  it, 
day  and  night,  for  years.  And  now  . . . 

There's  something  wrong.  He's 
changed ...  or  it's  digged ..  .or  else 
it  hasn't,  when  it  seems  to  him  it  should 
have  changed. 

The  folks  who  haven't  gone  through 
what  he's  been  through  or  seen  the 
things  he's  seen  .  .  ,  who  haven't  lived 
his  life  with  its  terrific  extremes  of 
hairstrung  responsibility  and  fatalistic 
waiting;  how  can  they  understand? 

They  want  to  help;  they  hover  over 
him  with  a  frustrated,  loving,  puzzled 
concern  that  can  find  no  outlet . . . 


The  problem  of  the  returning  serviceman 
is  with  us  right  now.  More  than  1 ,300,000 
men  have  already  been  discharged  since 
we  entered  the  war.  TTie  year  of  victory,  not 
so  far  away  now,  will  release  them  in  a 
mighty  flood. 

Many  of  them  will  make  their  adjustments 
to  civilian  living  without  much  trouble — but 
others,  thousands  of  others,  will  pose  for  us  a 
lot  of  questions  that  aren’t  Just  a  matter  of 
jobs. 

Of  course  a  good  job  for  every  veteran 
will  make  all  the  other  questions  easier  to 
answer.  But  an  office  or  a  shop  isn’t  a  man’s 
whole  life. 

There  are,  for  instance,  his  women  folks. 
And  not  only  the  obvious  case  in  which  a 
man’s  best  girl  has  married  someone  else. 
Often  his  best  girl,  or  his  wife,  has  backed 
him  to  the  hilt  by  taking  a  war  job  .  . .  and 
so  she  just  isn’t  the  little  home  girl  he  used 
to  know.  Or  sometimes,  he  has  taken  his 
fun  where  he  found  it,  and  now  he  can’t 
“settle  to  one.’’ 

Heartache,  wrangles,  disilhisionment  .  .  . 
it  looks  like  another  generation  of  “flam¬ 
ing  youth”  and  “sad  young  men”  ahead. 
Unless . . . 

Unless  we  think  hard  and  straight  and 
fast  with  our  heads  and  our  hearts — think  for 


them,  for  ourselves,  and  for  America. 

One  way  to  start  this  thinking 
is  to  see  the  problem  clear 

Let’s  expect  some  of  these  servicemen  to 
come  home  with  special  gripes  against  spe¬ 
cial  classes  of  their  fellow  citizens — at  busi¬ 
nessmen  for  their  “war  profits,”  at  labor  for 
their  “strikes  against  the  war  effort.” 

Let’s  expect  others  to  be  a  little  arrogant 
about  the  ways  of  “sloppy  apathetic  civil¬ 
ians”  until  they  themselves  can  relax,  feel  at 
home  in  sports  clothes  again,  stop  wanting 
all  of  us  to  live  on  a  brisk  “spit  and  polish” 
routine  all  the  time. 

If  the  veteran’s  home  is  underprivileged— 
a  slum  tenement,  a  dingy  miner’s  cottage, 
a  sharecropper’s  shanty — let’s  expect  he 
will  see  it  with  a  new  hittemess.  (How  do 
you  expect  a  man  to  feel,  after  the  Army’s 
excellrat  food,  when  he  finds  the  folks  back 
home  still  on  com  pone  and  fatback? 

Then  take  the  job  itself . . .  even  assuming 
he  gets  one  quickly. 

Let’s  not  expect  him  to  settle  contentedly 
into  a  humble  spot  in  a  peacetime  shop  or 
office — when  shoulder  bars  or  sleeve  stripes 
have  given  him  a  habit  of  command  far  be¬ 
yond  his  years. 

Men  who  have  been  doing  tense,  exciting 
work  on  ships,'  tanks,  and  planes  are  going 
to  find  it  hard  to  get  real  satisfaction  out  of 
a  humdrum  job  in  a  factory,  office,  or  filling 
station.  Radar  technicians  are  going  to  take 
it  hard  when  they  find  the  peacetime  world 
can  use  only  a  very  few  such  experts  after  all 
their  training.  They  are  not  going  to  like 
(any  more  th^  you  would)  the  painful  scrap¬ 
ing  of  their  square  comers  against  the  sicte 
of  round  holes. 

No — we  can’t  expect  just  “employment” 
to  take  care  (d  all  the  returning  service¬ 
man’s  troubles. 

And  unless  we  think  now  about  how  to 
untie  or  loosen  some  of  these  other  knots  for 
him  we  can  expect  some  unhappy  results  . , . 
group  pressures,  shirt  organizations  ...  a 
deep  unrest  that  will  darken  the  postwar  world 
for  all  of  us. 


What  are  you  doing  .  .  .  what  is  your 
business  or  industry  doing  ...  to  face  these 
problems? 

Are  you  using  your  mindpower  .  .  .  and 
generating  mindpower  arou^  you  ...  to 
make  hom  less  strange  for  the  boys  who  are 
risking  their  lives  to  defend  it? 

Your  heart  tells  you  something  must  be 
done — is  your  head  working  on  what  should 
be  done? 

For  example: 

— Do  you  know  what  is  in  the  “GI  Bill  of 
Rights”  which  wraps  up  all  the  proposals 
Congress  has  passed  for  helping  veterans  hit 
their  civilian  stride  again?  (Write  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office  in  Washington  for  a 
copy.) 

Have  you  read,  “Joe  is  Home  Now,”  by 
John  Hersey  in  Life’s  issue  of  July  3,  1944 — 
“When  Untforms  Go  In  Moth  Balls,”  Na¬ 
tion’s  Business,  June,  1944 — “How  to  Treat 
Them,”  Reader’s  Digest,  February,  1944 — 
“Do  They  Want  the  Old  Jobs?,”  Business 
Week,  April  29,  1944— “Gl  Bill  of  Rights,” 
TIME,  April  3,  1944? 

How  about  seeing  your  book  dealer  and 
getting  a  copy  of  “When  Johnny  Comes 
Marching  Home,”  by  Dixon  Wecter  (S3.00, 
Houghton  Mifflin)-^r  sending  25i  to  the 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College. 
New  York,  for  “Educational  and  Social  Ad¬ 
justments  after  the  War,”  by  Morse  A. 
Cartwright? 

TIMB  b*ll«v*a  Amarlca’s  gr«at«st 
n«Mi,  now  and  in  the  coming  years,  is  for 
the  sovereign  people  to  make  up  their  minds 
and  speak  them  out. 

To  do  so,  cMzona  nnust  koop  themselves 
informed.  So,  in  advertisements  like  this, 
TIME  is  seeking  to  encourage  wide  thinking 
and  reading  not  only  of  the  newspapers  and 
TIME,  but  also  of  books  and  periodicals 
that  argue  the  cases  and  advance  the  causes 
that  are  in  the  news. 

For  TIME’S  own  future  is  unalterably 
linked  to  a  U.S.  citizenry  deeply  concerned 
about  public  affairs — to  a  nation  insistent 
upon  seeking  the  truth  and  learning  from 
recorded  experieiKe. 


This  is  the  fourth  sdvertiscment  of  a  wrict  ap- 
pearins  in  40  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast.  Its 
purpose  is  to  get  more  Americans  thinking.  For 
22  years  that  has  been  the  job  the  editors  of 
TIME  have  been  trying  to  do  in  their  editorial 
space — the  same  job  America’s  newspapers  have 
been  trying  to  do  in  theirs.  Now  TIME  harnesses 
the  force  of  advertising  to  the  saam  objective — to 
prepare  the  home  front  for  the  greatest  mental 
battle  Americans  have  ever  had  to  fight. 


The  weekly  NEWSMAGAZINE 

9  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA,  NEW  YORK  20 


Ibis  and  hUowiog  annouacomoafs  will  appear  in  /eodinp  mwtpapart  of:  Now  York,  Chisago,  Washington,  PhUodolphia,  Boston,  Dotroit,  Oovolotid, 
lot  Angolis,  Son  Francisco,  Donvor,  BoMmoro,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburgh,  Milwoukoo,  Minnoopolis,  Now  Orioons,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis, 
Rochoslor,  Houston,  South  Bond,  Soottlo,  Atlanta,  Dallas,  Grand  Rapids,  Dos  Moines,  Ssdt  Lake  CMy,  Buffalo,  Portland,  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Hartford. 
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parents  provides  the  continuity,  authorized  adventures  in  rribi 
Mossier  is  not  too  old  himself  of  Alice  Leone  Moats,  thennKi 
and  Just  became  a  father.  paper  woman  who  left  lliini 

Most  satirical  of  the  strip  car-  under  an  arrangement  with  lhi 
toonists,  A1  Capp  will  probably  French  imderground  April  u 
introduce  a  cartoonist  as  the  crossed  the  Pyrenees  triTilii. 
worst  menace  of  all  in  his  next  as  a  French  girl  and  spcBthS 
sequence — if  the  acid  of  his  own  days  in  Nazi  Paris.  Attn 
pen  is  any  guide.  The  CT-NYNS  considerable  questioning  bj  % 
Dick  Tracy  again  providing  ma-  FBI.  she  got  permisslsa  ^ 
terial  for  a  take-off,  he  makes  write  her  story,  since  dwa 
love  the  “most  hideous  horror  of  through  censorship.  iWe  «j| 
all”  for  Fearless  Fosdick  and  his 
admirer.  Little  Abner,  in  the 
KFS  strip — and  earns  a  column 
and  a  half  for  the  novel  satire  in 
Newsweek. 

“Brenda  Starr,”  Sunday  CT- 


Flyer’s  Story  by  KFS 
Stronger  Than  Fiction 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


WHEN  Frank  Lee  Donoghue  ly  aided  Dewey’s  cleanup  of  the 

heard  that  the  Satevepost  was  policy  racket, 
publishing  a  serial.  “Fair  Stands  Newspaper  clients  of  the  series 
the  Wind  for  France.”  he  was  include  the  London  Daily  Mail. 
•peeved  with  some  reason.  The 
serial  was  a  novel  dealing  with  Hep  to  Etiauette 

a  crew  of  Allied  fliers  forced  - - - 

down  in  France  who  make  con¬ 
tact  with  the  underground,  etc. 

Fiction  was  robbing  fact,  for 
Donoghue,  one  of  Paul  Schoen- 
stein's  “bright  boys”  at  the 
New  York  Journal- American, 
had  collaborated  with  Sgt.  Wil¬ 
liam  Ridgely  Omdorff,  formerly 
of  the  RCAF,  to  reproduce  the 
latter’s  adventures  after  he  was  jg 

forced  down  in  Belgium  for 
Hearst  and  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  readers.  And  the  nine 
installments  had  been  waiting 
censorship  approval  and  the 
proper  time  for  publication. 

Sgt.  Bill  Orndorff,  who  is  only 
22  now,  had  joined  the  RCAF  at 
Ottawa  in  the  fall  of  1940, 
shipped  to  England  as  a  tail 
gunner  on  a  Wellington  bomber 
and  gone  down  in  action  over 
Belgium.  He  was  captured,  es¬ 
caped.  was  aided  by  the  under¬ 
ground,  met  a  girl  and  because 
of  her  ( why  we  don’t  know,  as 
several  installments  are  yet  to 
come )  killed  a  Nazi  with  his 
fists  and  finally  escaped  through 
Spain  to  England. 

Ordered  back  to  ground  duty  Cartoon  Chat 
in  Canada.  Sgt.  Orndorff  re-  JUST  as  “hep,”  but  less  serious 
signed  and  attempted  to  get  back  than  Maureen  Daly’s  column, 
into  active  service  in  American  is  the  qewly-contracted  United 
forces.  He’s  still  trying.  Feature  Syndicate  panel.  “The 

Frank  Donoghue.  who  plucked  Young  Idea.”  drawn  by  Pvt. 
this  story  off  its  two  years  of  Amie  Mossier,  Air  Transport 
ice,  wrote  a  syndicated  series  of  Command,  LaGuardia  Field,  New 
500  true  murder  mysteries.  1935  York.  His  cartoons  have  been 
to  1937.  His  string  on  Hope  appearing  in  the  Satevepost, 
Dare,  girl  friend  of  Jimmy  Colliers,  Saturday  Review  of 
H  i  n  e  s'  mouthpiece.  Richard  Literature,  Downbeat,  and  other 
“Dixie”  Davis,  led  to  Davis’  national  magazines.  In  this 
offer  to  testify  against  Tam-  series  the  impact  of  two  high 
many  Leader  Hines  and  indirect-  school  jitterbugs  on  their  plump 


about  the  undergrouag^.  %| 
French  food  situation,  tb 
French  opinion  of  DeGanltm 
Petain.  .  .  .  Clyde  F.  RsE,it. 
merly  of  the  sales  staff  of  Kf; 
and  Ledger  JS'Yndicatb,  U  ■  gg 
sergeant  in  England  and  fnaet 


enjoying  Maureen  Daly’s  col¬ 
umn  on  high  school  problems, 
how  to  handle  a  date,  whether 
to  work  after  school,  what  ca¬ 
reer  to  pick,  etc.,  the  last  three 
years  in  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
will  be  reading  her  “drugstore 
vernacular”  in  other  newspape^. 

Now  that  her  thrice-a-week  col- 
distributed  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York 
News  Syndicate,  the  young 
journalist  will  have  earned  three 
national  audiences. 

Her  best-selling  novel,  “Seven¬ 
teenth  Summer,”  won  the  first 
Dodd,  Mead  Intercollegiate  novel 
contest  in  1942  and  has  reached 
its  17th  printing,  while  her  ad¬ 
vice  to  youth,  “Smarter  and 
Smoother,”  compiled  from  her 
column,  was  published  in  April, 
and  is  already  in  its  fourth  im¬ 
pression.  Magazine  audiences  -  —  --  - 

she  has  reached  through  short  a  series  of  articles  on  the  un-  operation, 

stories  and  articles.  She  cubbed  ZIZZIII 

on  the  police  beat  of  the  Chicago  — 

City  News  Bureau.  '  ^ 


new  “Blondie”  book  with  100  biography  of  General  Dwiiki 
of  the  best  Chic  Young  strips  Eisenhower  as  part  of  tb^  tqt 
(KFS)  has  just  been  published  ular  serial  program.  ’Ths  bioi'l 
by  David  McKay  Co.  .  .  .  More  raphy,  written  by  Franck  fiei 
sequences  of  “Barnaby,”  one  velyan  Miller,  noted  hiitoriiM 
of  the  most  unique  comics  author,  will  be  released  for  nm  I 
to  build  a  successful  audience,  paper  publication  Aug.  7.  , . 
will  be  published  in  book  form  “Cupid’s  Castaway,”  an  adva-l 
this  fall.  Last  year’s  $2  volume  ture  romance  with  a  Caribbia| 
of  the  Field  Publications  strip  background,  by  Martha  Previtti 
distributed  by  the  George  Mat-  is  the  new  AP  Features 
THEw  Adams  Service  sold  40,000.  story  being  released  to  menibo| 


nell  are  receiving  notes  on  tkj 


You  Want  the  Best 


Fl.  Nashborough  ...  a  tiny  spot  in  a  vast  wilderness,  at¬ 
tacked  often  by  savage  Indians,  saved  once  by  a  pack  of 
settlers’  dogs  .  .  .  tbis  is  Nashville  as  it  began  life  in  1779. 
From  ibis  embattled  stockade  on  the  banks  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land,  Nashville  has  spread  out  into  a  city  teeming  wilb 
commerce  and  industry,  a  city  rich  in  history,  in  rultnre, 
in  resources.  A  major  market  covered  by  two  great  papers, 
one  dating  back  to  1812,  the  other  to  1876. 

NASHVILLE  OTY  ZONE  POPULATION .  257,73 

NASHVILLE  MARKET  POPULATION. _  920,« 


and  “begt”  in  newspaper  coverage  of  the  ac¬ 
curate  news  of  science  is  written  by  the  staff 
of  Science  Service. 

Each  of  our  writers  is  a  scientist  in  his  own 
field  —  trained  to  interpret  the  top  news  of 
science  for  newspaper  readers.  In  fact  our 
editorial  staff  is  the  largest  in  the  world  cov¬ 
ering  science  exclusively. 

Wire  collect  for  till  forbid  rates  of  our  Daily 
News  Report  and  our  illustrated  Weekly 
Science  Page. 


NaahvilLe  Bannef 
The  NashviHe  Tennesst 

bi.0RN-IN5.  SUNDAY 

girUMlHTW  vr  TVfg  MIANHAliF  COMPANY 


SCIENCE  SERVICE 

1719  N  Street.  N.W.  Washington  6.  D.  C 


Dob^  foil  to  nod  ‘I'lowt  of  tho  45th,’'  wriMMi 
by  Sgt.  Dob  RobfawoB.  poBcotimo  OktohoBM 
City  Timoa  rofwrtor.  aad  iUuatratod  by  Sbl 
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Ads  Get  Urgency  RoU 

The  new  War  Advertiiiiw 
Council  docket  of  current 
front  information  campaiiu, 
just  released,  features  a  coluga 
rating  various  campaigns  as  t» 
their  urgency.  Though  streii- 
ing  the  fact  that  all  the  cam¬ 
paigns  require  advertising  sup¬ 
port,  the  Council  lists  seven  u 
emergency.  The  Council  fu^ 
ther  urges  that  where  there  u 
a  natural  afihnity  between  u 
advertiser’s  product  and  a  home 
front  problem  this  theme  be 
adopted  regardless  of  its  rela¬ 
tive  rating.  Emergency  cam¬ 
paigns  are:  paper  conservation, 
^Itimore,  has  winterizing  of  homes,  women  at 
membership  in  war,  labor  tiumover,  WACs  and 
sociation  of  Ad-  WAVES  recruiting  and  U.  S. 
es.  Infantry. 


Esquire  to  Appeal 
Court  Ruling  on  Ban 


Wul  Question  Judge  s  Verdict  Upholding  will  take  time  out 

w&r  con^crsncc  / 

Walker's  Denial  of  Second  Class  Privilege  memorial  program 

Frank  M.  Sparky 

WASHINGTON,  July  17  —  Es-  Postmaister  General  was  con-  Grand  Rapids  He 
quire  Magt^ne  will  appeal  fronted  with  creating  annually  a  prliwipal  speaker, 
from  the  decision  of  a  F^eral  deficit.  Unless  the  public  who  staurted  his  ne> 
court  here  which  held  that  Post-  paid  the  bill  was  receiving  some  Grand  Rapids, 
master  General  Frank  C.  Walker  substantial  benefit  thereby,  such 
has  ^e  power  to  revoke  the  pub-  as  was  the  judgment  and  contem- 
licatmn's  second  -  class  mailing  plation  of  Congress,  we  cannot 
privileges  and  broadened  the  say  that  the  ruling  was  eitoer 
powers  of  the  Post  Office  Depart-  unjust  or  unlawful, 
ment  beyond  any  heretofore  ex-  “The  plaintiff  has  not  been  de- 
ercised.  prived  of  property.  It  has  not 

Involved  in  the  appeal  will  be  been  stripped  of  any  vested 
the  propriety  of  Judge  T,.  Wlit-  right.  It  may  still  publish  its 
field  Davidson’s  conclusion  that  book  or  magazine.  It  may  still 
any  mail  classification  fixed  by  mail  it,  but  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
the  Postmaster  General  must  be  eral  doesn't  elect  to  treat  it  as  that 
upheld  in  the  ab.sence  o<  proof  character  of  mail  to  which  Con- 
that  he  acted  "capri<?lousiy,  gress  has  extended  special  treat- 
without  regard  for  law  or  with-  ment  in  the  way  of  rights.  More- 
out  regard  for  duty.’’  If  that  over,  the  plaintiff  may  apply  at 
decision  is  not  reversed,  any  pro-  any  time  for  reinstatement  of  his 
test  made  by  a  publication  publication  when  he  has  brought 
against  deprivation  of  its  second-  in  within  the  scope  and  purpose 
class  privileges  will  be  reduced  of  Congressional  enactment,  and 
to  the  legal  question  whether  until  that  time  he  may  pay  the 
the  action  was  capricious.  same  postage  that  authors  and 

Content  Not  Considered  publishers  of  books  pay  for  their 
T  j  ^  ,  ,  production.’’ 


one  of  Dayton’s  Leading  Industries! 


Everyone  agrees  that  demand  for  commercial  and  resi¬ 
dential  air  conditioning  equipment,  and  other  major 
appliances,  will  reach  new  heights  in  the  postwar  ero. 

2  nationally  known  foctorie*  in  DAYTON 
will  make  AIR  CONDITIONING  UNITS 
2  “  WATER  HEATERS 

2  “  “  WATER  SYSTEMS 

1  ••  “  FURNACES 

(Aulomaticolly  Controlled) 

1  ••  ••  ROOM  COOLERS  (Fan  Type) 

1  “  •*  ElECTRIC  REFRIGERATORS,  RANGES, 

and  HEATERS 

1  "  *'  ICE  TRAYS  and  Miscellaneous  Rubber 

Parts  for  Refrigerators 

3  ••  "  WATER  PUMPS 

5  ••  “  WATER  SOFTENERS 


Postwar  Dayton  with  its  456  industrial  plants 

will  be  bigger  and  busier  than  prewar  Dayton. 


WANTED: 

Pony  Aufoplates 

Factory  rebuilt  Pony  Autoplates 
urgently  needed.  If  you  own  a 
PONY  with  cooler  attached  .  .  . 
not  in  use  ..  .  let  us  make  you  a 
liberal  offer  for  it  Send  details  to 

WmS  Meesensr  MasblMry  C«re«rettee 

PlaielMe.  N.  J.  N.  Y.  oeM-.  Set  Stb  Ane. 


IfUACt 
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m«nt  <|ocf  not  Meni  to  hAv« 
tributod  muc^^in  «  mi!it&rv  MfM*| 
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5.  Of  tM  Jft'ni  ^%000  pn«on«rt| 
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harper  fend  i.r>pro\»fl  v^rimn  ./ 
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Aot  •AOQ|;li.‘*  and  In 
Alilod  naval  I 
rmnns  bava  faU«d.  ] 
I'aa  ‘Vt^lficanf  that 


ccntratlona.  mipfiy  dapota  and  per-i  ^ 

(manant  eotjtpiuwt  with  bomta,f  wnf  Tat  Knfagai 

[cannon  and  atachina^sim  Arc  and  Thia  ahould  not  ba  Ukta.i 
IwkcU.  pty  that  the  •anamy  la  no 


•YT'f'ctad  cnamv  rotm* 


I  •trengthemn^?  of  enemy  anU-airveennpoaed  od  parhapa  90  par  alronfly  for  Oarmany 

,  ^ft  flra  wliWn  the  battle  area,  renegade  or  impraaaad  for«UrDara,!«®»“*<*«*^^*^  percentage  atjl 
I  They  noted  the  meant  arrlvai  there t The  real  ara  partly  older  men.  The  ^  i)5heve  that  Oa 

io#  additional  panaar  dlviaiona  thatibottar  Carman  troopa  «Kava  not!«o'»W  wia  th^war.  The  oCfkx 
,;had  a  htgh  complement  of  anU-  come  into  action  aa  yet,  and  whan  olmoat  lOO^r  c^nt  fervent 
alirrafl  weapona.  ^  be  another  atory.  tre  who  the  last  to  p 


la  a  loiw'*altittrr1r  fightMr  Pecani 
aro^ament  W'eight  and  the  ri 
tiona  of  ita  power  oiaat. 

The  Black  Widow,  Northrup 
<Taffa  night  iighUr,  ia  drt\.»i 
.two  S.OOO^horaepower  Prat! 
tn^v  anginee  and  e-  ;  pprd 
Hamtlton  «taa 


Plain  why  the  Oarmana 
opportunity.  Whether! 
lity  ’  or  *'laok  of  alert* 
Add  not  aay.  j 

'out  that  hla  rariaw  cov<> 

Cnta  that  could  oa  ra«‘ 
wlthogt  endangermgj 
that  it  waa  hv  no 


^win-fuaelage  twin-tail  i 
^mnre  than  25.000  p<m 
^vmed  with  '.m-rnii' -dl 
-UNcahher  macM 
the  lattat  nU 
-  ;UiM  lonr  H; 


Printers  call  it  “ofTset,”  but  advertisers  and  advertising  agents  mutter  unprintable 
things!  And  sometimes  they  change  their  schedules. 

Tliis  can  be  avoided— is  being  avoided  today  by  many  newspaper  publishers— through 
use  of  the  new  Huber  News  Black  Inks.  For  these  inks  know  their  place  and  stay  on  their  own 
side  of  the  sheet. 

These  new  Huber  News  Black  Inks  also  eliminate  build-up  on  angle  bars,  pipes,  etc.  They 
decrease  first  impression  offset,  give  a  cleaner,  sharper  reproduction,  and  have  less  tendency  to 
rub  off  on  hands. 

One  of  the  three  new  types— huberex,  suprex,  or  econex— is  certain  to  exactly  fit  your 
needs.  All  are  now  obtainable  at  short  notice.  Consult  your  Huber  representative  or  write 
any  office  of  J.  M.  Huber,  Inc.:  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Boston. 
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U.  S.  Magazines 
Protest  Army 
Political  Bon 

War  Department 
Release  of  More 
Liberal  List  Expected 

Because  of  numerous  protests 
from  magazine  editors  and 
other  persons  disturbed  with  the 
issue  of  the  free  press,  the  War 
Department  released  this  week 
a  more  liberal  list  of  magazines, 
approved  for  distribution  to 
members  of  the  armed  services 
in  this  country  and  overseas.  In¬ 
stead  of  18  magazines,  the  new 
list  includes  189. 

Army  Interpretation 

The  Army’s  strict  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  administration  of  Title 
V  ( the  Taft  amendment )  to  the 
Soldier  Voting  Law.  which  regu¬ 
lates  all  forms  of  distribution  of 
"political"  information  to  troops, 
and  bears  a  penalty  of  $1,000 
and  one’s  year’s  imprisonment 
for  violations,  had  resulted  in 
the  banning  of  one  group  of  na¬ 
tional  magazines  from  all  army 
establishments  while  another 
group  was  permitted  to  circulate 
freely. 

Concerning  magazines,  which 
represent  just  one  phase  of  the 
Taft  amendment,  the  law  pro¬ 
vides  that  “the  list  of  such  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers  of  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  accordance  with  the 
preference  of  the  members  of 
the  armed  forces  if  some  reli¬ 
able  method,  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  is  found." 

’The  War  Department  accord¬ 
ingly  set  about  conducting  a 
“scientific  survey"  of  soldier 
preferences.  Before  is  was  com¬ 
pleted  18  magazines  which  Army 
officials  declared  were  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  largest  sales  at  Army 
exchanges,  were  approved  for 
distribution  in  this  country. 

The  18  were:  Life,  Reader'*  Di- 
ge*l.  Esquire.  Pic.  Time.  News¬ 
week.  Colliers.  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post.  New  Yorker,  Omni¬ 
book.  American.  Cosmopolitan, 
Coronet.  Look.  Liberty.  Click, 
Red  Book,  and  National  Geo¬ 
graphic. 

However,  in  the  case  of  maga¬ 
zines  not  on  the  check  list,  camp 
commanders  were  authorized  to 
review  and  distribute  only  if 
such  magazines  met  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Taft  amend¬ 
ment. 

Among  Banned 

Among  the  magazines  barred 
on  the  grounds  that  they  “may 
contain  political  argument  or 
political  propaganda”  were  the 
American  Mercury.  Harper's. 
Atlantic  Monthly.  Nation,  and 
New  Republic. 

Under  the  ruling  these  maga¬ 
zines  might  not  be  sold  at  post 
exchanges  or  made  available  to 
soldiers  in  Army  libraries,  hos¬ 
pitals.  service  clubs.  guest 
houses,  day  rooms,  messes  or  at 
USO.  Red  Cross  or  other  volun¬ 
tary  agencies  operating  at  Army 
installations. 

Other  magazines  such  as  Time. 
Reader's  Digest.  Life.  Colliers, 
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and  fhe  Saturday  Evening  Post 
which  usually  carry  articles  or 
editorials  of  a  political  nature 
were  not  barred  for  the  reason 
that  they  were  of  "soldier  prefer¬ 
ence.” 

One  critic  pointed  out  as  an 
“absurdity”  of  the  ruling  that 
the  Reader’s  Digest  which  fre¬ 
quently  carries  a  reprint  of  a 
Mercury  article,  was  acceptable 
while  the  Mercury  itself  was  not. 

Army  officers  and  members  of 
the  Council  on  Books  in  War¬ 
time  were  scheduled  to  meet 
with  Senator  Robert  Taft  in  New 
York  this  week  in  an  effort  to 
adjust  the  disagreement  which 
has  resulted  in  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment’s  refusal  to  distribute  cer¬ 
tain  books  to  the  armed  forces. 
The  meeting  was  arranged  by 
the  Saturday  Review  of  Litera¬ 
ture,  and  its  editor,  Norman 
Cousins. 

’The  books  in  question  are 
"The  Republic”  by  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Beard,  distinguished  histor¬ 
ian.  and  “Yankee  From  Olym¬ 
pus,”  a  biography  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  by  Catherine 
Drinker  Bowen. 

Senator  Taft  insists  that  the 
Army  has  misconstrued  the  law 
by  censoring  such  books,  while 
the  Army  insists  that  it  is  merely 
enforcing  the  law. 

■ 

Bernhard  Named  M.  E. 
01  Pitts.  Post  Gazette 

After  four  years  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
Eagle,  Andrew  Bernhard  is  re¬ 
signing,  effective  Aug.  4,  to  be¬ 
come  managing  editor  pf  the 
Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette,  replac¬ 
ing  W.  U.  Christman,  who  died 
recently. 

Howard  Swain,  city  editor, 
will  replace  Mr.  Bernhard  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Eagle 
and  will  turn  over  his  former 
position  to  Edwin  W.  Wilkinson, 
assistant  city  editor. 

Mr.  Bernhard  left  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  where  he  had  been 
for  13  years,  eight  as  city  editor, 
to  take  the  Eagle  position  in 
March.  1940.  Previous  to  1927 
he  had  been  connected  with  the 
Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune  and. 
for  two  years,  with  the  Paris 
edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 

Since  Mr.  Swain  .started  as  of¬ 
fice  boy  on  the  old  New  York 
World,  he  has  spent  his  whole 
career  in  New  York  newspaper 
work,  with  the  New  York  Graph¬ 
ic,  with  AP,  and  the  last  10  years 
with  the  Eagle. 


STILL 

AMERICA'S 
NO.  1  MARKET 

This  j>  New  York — noc  a  boom 
town— but  still  far  anti  awajr  the 
country's  itreatest  reservoir  of 
buying  power — a  market  favored 
in  the  postwar  era  since  little 
time  will  be  needed  for  indus¬ 
trial  reconversion. 

In  this  greatest  of  markets  The 
Sun  still  holds  its  advenising 
leadership  among  evening  news¬ 
papers — as  it  has  for  19  consecu-  j 
ii\e  years.  ' 

I 

New  York 


Raises  Granted  to 
Ne'w  Haven  Printers 

Chicago,  July  16 — An  hourly 
scale  rate  of  $1.23125  with  a  $2 
per  week  differential  for  night 
work  has  been  ordered  for  jour¬ 
neyman  printers  of  the  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  l^pographical 
Union  by  the  Daily  Newspaper 
Commission  of  the  NWLB. 

Affected  were  typographical 
employes  of  the  New  Haven 
Register  and  the  New  Haven 
Journal-Courier.  The  employes 
were  denied  a  request  for  sev¬ 
erance  pay,  but  were  granted 
regular  night  shift  pay  plus  $2 


for  working  a  double-header 
shift  on  Saturdays. 

The  union  had  asked  $SS  a 
week,  an  increase  of  $8  and  an 
hourly  rate  of  $1,375.  The  com¬ 
pany  had  offered  $49,  an  increase 
of  $2  and  an  hourly  rate  of 
$1,225.  The  Commission's  deci¬ 
sion  fixes  the  weekly  pay  at 
$49.25. 

For  night  work  the  union  had 
asked  $60.25  a  week,  the  man¬ 
agement  offered  $50.  'Rie  ii 
differential  for  night  work 
granted  by  the  Commission  es¬ 
tablished  night  pay  at  $51.25. 

The  contract,  effective  for  one 
year,  is  retroactive  to  Jan.  24. 


Ffon  0  Ga! 
Who  Knows 

Ann  MAXWELL  is  now  working  the 
^“graveyard”  shift  at  the  airplane  fac¬ 
tory  helping  to  build  the  planes  that  her 
Bill  is  flying.  She  has  lost  personal  touch 
and  contact  with  her  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors,  but  keeps  track  of  their  doings  and 
activities  by  reading  her  localnews 
DAILY  on  the  bus  to  and  from  work. 

She  often  peps  up  her  daily  letter  to 
Bill  by  enclosing  clippings  and  pictures 
from  the  localnews  daily  which  is  a 
boost  to  Bill’s  morale  and  brings  Ann  and 
the  doings  at  home  even  nearer  and  dearer 
to  his  heart. 

*By  Mrs.  Ernest  J.  Freeman,  Jr. 

Maybe  what  this  country  needs  is  more 
national  advertisers  who  realize  that  ad¬ 
vertising  in  LOCALNEWS  DAILIES  is  real 
advertising.  So  many  do! 

♦  Erneif  I'v  «  L‘.  Com.  U.S.  N.  with  a  Fleet  Poet  Office  address. 
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U p  in  the  front  lines  .  .  .  where  the  ma‘ 
chine  guns  rap  out  a  murderous  tattoo 
and  mortar  shells  splat  in  the  wet  sand. 
Right  in  the  thick  of  the  Normandy 
holocaust — that' s  where  Newsweek  war 
correspondent  Al  Newman  spotted 
Battle  Bahy. 

It’s  a  story  that's  been  told  before.  At 
Tarawa,  Salerno,  Anzio  and  Tiilagi .  .  . 
wherever  you  find  American  fighting 
men  and  their  biographers,  the  war  cor¬ 
respondents.  For  our  military  leaders 
know  there's  nothing  like  news  from 
home  to  keep  a  fighting  man  at  razor 
sharpness.  That's  why  Newsweek's  six 
special  editions  for  the  armed  forces 
rate  top  priorities  in  shipment  to  every 
battlefront  — extending  by  links  that 
reach  around  the  globe  Newsweek's 
influence  among  those  who  will  lead 
tomorrow's  peacetime  America  to  ever 
greater  triumphs. 
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garden,  book  or  whatever  other  TT« 

department  is  concerned,  for  sug-  xN6VvSpillll  US6 
gested  speakers  and  subjects.  — ^ 

“One  wonderful  thing  about  JJV  iyCIlll©S 
handling  the  programs  at  such  a  * 
large  place  as  the  Times,”  she  in 

commented  with  the  enthusiasm  J.^1  1X1  JUIlc 

mention  of  the  Times  always 

evoked  in  her,  “is  that  no  matter  Daily  newspapers  continu*  to 
what  the  subject  is,  there  is  al-  rnake  big  cuts  in  the  consuap. 
ways  someone  here  who  knows  tion  of  newsprint  paper,  tin 
all  about  it.”  American  Newspaper  Publishe! 

Except  for  her  present  position  Association  stated  this  week, 
and  former  brief  interlude  at  the  Those  reporting  to  the  ANPjt 
ing  American  history.  Why  teach-  Times  Mrs.  Sulzberger’s  only  consumed  191,077  tons  of  news- 
ing  them  the  facts  about  their  “professional  experience,”  she  print  paper  in  June,  1944,  coo. 
country  is  supposed  to  make  admitted,  was  an  even  briefer  pared  with  228,450  tons  in  IM3 
them  unpatriotic  is  some^ing  interlude  as  a  movie  extra,  for  and  242,404  tons  .in  1941.  Hjj 
my  poor  lame  brain  can’t  under-  which  she  earned  $1.  Mr.  Ochs  was  a  decrease  in  June,  IM4 
stand.”  didn’t  like  that  either.  But  she —  under  June,  1943,  of  16.4%  and 

Mrs.  Sulzberger  had  been  she  was  quite  young — was  dis-  a  decrease  under  June,  1941,  ol 

working  on  the  history  survey  appointed  at  “never  receiving  21.2%^. 

for  about  two  years,  she  re-  another  offer  of  a  job  from  The  total  estimated  newsprin; 

Hollywood.”  consumption  in  the  United  State 

Although  not  professionally  for  June,  1944,  was  254.769  tons 


“Just  an  Amateur”— But 
SheContinuesTradition 


which  includes  all  kinds  of  me 
of  newsprint  paper.  For  the  firs 
six  months  of  1944,  the  total 
newsprint  consunvption  in  the 
tJ.  S.  was  estimated  to  be 
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PRESIDENT  TAFT  GAVE  THE  STARTING  SIGNAL 


T  is  June  1,  1909.  For  weeks  the 
newspapers  have  been  full  of  the 
exciting  story.  Now,  before  the  New 
York  City  Hall  five  “horseless  car¬ 
riages”— an  Acme,  a  Shawmut,  an 
Itala  and  two  Model-T  Fords— are 
standing  hub  to  hub. 

Anxiously  mechanics  make  final 
adjustments.  Then,  from  the  White 
House,  President  Taft  flashes  the 
starting  signal.  America’s  first  trans¬ 
continental  auto  race  is  under  way! 

West  of  St.  Louis,  seven-day  rains 
had  turned  the  country  roads  into 
quagmires.  Across  the  prairies  and  in 
Colorado  average  speeds  were  cut  to 
ten  miles  an  hour. 

At  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  the  big 


Itala  quit  the  race.  The  others  plowed 
on.  Near  the  summit  of  the  Cascades 
they  fought  their  way  against  tower¬ 
ing  snow  drifts. 

Days  later.  Ford  Car  Number  2— 
the' winner— entered,  the  gates  of 
Seattle’s  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Ex¬ 
position.  It  had  crossed  the  continent 
in  22  days  and  55  mihutes,  with  New 
York  air  still  in  the  two  front  tires! 

As  he  awarded  the  trophy  Colonel 
M.  Robert  Guggenheim  said: 

“Mr.  Ford’s  theory  that  a  light-weight 
car,  highly  powered  . . .  can  go  places 
where  heavier  cars  cannot  go,  and  can 
beat  heavier  cars  costing  five  and  six 
times  as  much,  on  the  steep  hill  or  on 
had  roads,  has  been  proved.  I  believe 


Mr.  Ford  has  the  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  popular  automobile.” 

The  proof  of  that  statement  no 
longer  rests  in  a  single  car  which  won 
a  race,  but  in  the  30  million  cars  and 
trucks  Ford  has  built  since  then.  And 
today  millions  of  them  are  providing 
reliable,  economical  transportation 
for  wartime  America. 

Meanwhile  the  inventive  genius 
and  the  precision  skills  associated  with 
the  name  Ford  continue  to  serve  the 
nation  in  the  mass  production  of  giant 
aircraft  and  other  means  to  victory. 

In  the  days  of  peace  ahead.  Ford’s 
resourcefulness  in  developing  new 
ideas  and  new  methods  will  again 
produce  soundly-engineered  motor 
cars,  priced  within  the  reach  of  the 
largest  number  of  people. 

FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 


MORE  RADIO  HGURES 

WE  RAVE  BEEN  harping  a  lot  lately  on 
radio’s  exaggerated  claims  to  fame  and 
fortune — ^namely,  li^tenership — but  we  feel 
duty  bound  to  report  the  facts  as  we  see 
them. 

The  latest  figures  on  program  ratings — 
which  the  broadcasters  will  do  their  best 
to  discredit — reveal  a  sad  lag  in  listener* 
ship  in  the  last  six  months  as  compared  to 
the  same  period  a  year  ago.  The  reason? 
We  aren’t  sure.  Perhaps  it  indicates  an 
increased  trend  to  newspaper  reading.  Any* 
way,  it  shows  that  somewhere  along  the 
line  radio  has  lost  some  of  its  public  appeal. 

According  to  C.  E.  Hooper  findings,  the 
average  ratings  for  evening  and  daytime 
network  programs  have  declined  each 
month  in  1944  compared  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  month  in  1943.  The  average 
evening  index  as  of  January  15,  1943,  was 
12.4 — as  of  January  30  that  year  it  was  12.6. 
In  the  same  periods  of  1944  the  average 
had  dropped  to  11.2  and  10.4,  respectively. 

’Ihere  has  always  been  a  seasonal  drop 
in  listening  during  the  summer,  but  the 
Hooper  figures  show  that  the  average 
evening  index  as  of  May  30  this  year  was 
7.9 — as  of  Jime  30,  6.8— compared  to  9.4 
and  7.2  in  the  same  periods  last  year. 

Daytime  listening  figures  reveal  the  same 
trend,  with  the  January,  1943,  average  at 
6.0,  compared  to  5.2  in  January,  1944.  and 
the  June,  1943,  average  at  4.8,  contrasted 
with  the  4.3  for  June,  1944. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  radio  listening 
is  decreasing,  newspaper  circulatons  are 
increasing.  Figures  for  the  combined  cir¬ 
culations  of  all  English  language  newspa¬ 
pers,  March,  1944,  when  available,  will 
show  a  substantial  increase  over  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  in  1943.  However,  com¬ 
parative  figures,  available  for  the  32  cities 
where  Hooper  studies  are  made,  show  that 
newspaper  circulations  in  these  cities  has 
increased  by  more  than  5,000,000  copies. 
’These  32  cities’  newspapers  accoimt  for 
about  50%  of  die  U.  S.  English  language 
totaL  Combined  morning,  evening,  Sun¬ 
day  circulations  for  six  months  ended 
March  31,  1943,  was  in  excess  of  46,000,000. 
As  of  March  31,  1944,  it  was  more  than 
51,000,000. 

What  the  broadcasters  don’t  like  to  have 
emphasized  is  that  these  averages  of  eve¬ 
ning  and  daytime  program  ratings  should 
be  measured  against  the  “sets-in-use”  fig¬ 
ures,  which  average  about  15%  for  the  day¬ 
time  and  between  25%  and  30%  for 
evenings. 

When  projected,  these  figures  give  amaz¬ 
ing  proof  to  the  accuracy  of  the  New  York 
study,  “Newspaper  Readers  and  Radio 
Listeners.”  ’The  Crossley  ratings  of  local 
retail  radio  programs  in  that  survey  are 
closely  approximated  by  the  Hooper  figures 
for  the  same  programs.  ’They  vary  only  in 
fractions  of  1%. 

The  New  York  study  found  that  the 
median  audience  for  radio  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  in  that  market  is  29,000.  Taking  the 
Hooper  figures  for  national  network  pro¬ 
grams  and  projecting  them  to  the  same 
market  with  3,000,000  radio  homes  you  find 
that  the  median  audience  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  in  New  York  for  network 
programs  is  around  34.000 — which  gives  the 


EDITCTORIAL 


1  will  ioKirurl  thee  and  teach  thee  in  the 
way  which  thou  Hbalt  go:  1  will  guide  thee 
with  mine  eye.  Psalms  XXXII:  8. 

national  advertiser  a  slight  but  uninterest¬ 
ing  bonus. 

’The  New  York  survey  has  not  been  torn 
down.  Instead  it  is  being  substantiated  by 
other  figures  every  day. 

FRENCH  FAUX  PAS 

’THE  CAUSE  of  international  freedom  of 
communications  and  world-wide  free¬ 
dom  of  access  to  news  at  the  source  re¬ 
ceived  a  serious  setback  at  the  hands  of 
the  French  this  week,  at  the  same  time 
getting  a  hearty  boost  in  the  Democratic 
platform. 

De  Gaulle’s  French  Committee  of  Na¬ 
tional  Liberation  adopted  a  press  law 
establishing  a  single  French  agency  with 
exclusive  rights  to  distribute  all  French 
and  foreign  news  within  France,  banning 
all  other  organizations.  ’This  not  only  has 
the  air  of  Fascism  about  it  but  is  painfully 
contrary  to  the  post-war  “Bill  of  Rights’’ 
adopted  by  the  underground  press  of 
France,  recently  reported  in  these  col¬ 
umns. 

De  Gaulle  apparently  is  guarding  jeal¬ 
ously  his  positon  in  the  driver’s  seat.  With 
such  a  French  agency  he  will  be  able  to 
throttle  all  opposition  and  thus  create  a 
situation  far  worse  than  the  darkest  days  of 
Havas. 

’The  outlook  for  post-war  restored  France 
is  dark  if  this  policy  is  followed.  ’The 
people,  instead  of  being  liberated  and 
granted  democratic  liberties  will  merely 
be  put  at  the  mercy  of  another  gang — this 
time  composed  of  their  own  people,  but 
nevertheless  potentially  dangerous.  Libera¬ 
tion  will  not  be  complete  imtil  all  the 
French  people  have  access  to  world-wide 
news,  impartially  presented  and  not  pre¬ 
pared,  doctored  and  controlled  by  a  gov¬ 
ernment  agency,  no  matter  how  honorable 
its  stated  intentions  might  be. 

Some  pressure  undoubtedly  has  been 
put  on  the  French  Committee  to  abandon 
this  plan.  A  more  recent  announcement 
from  London  states  the  agency  is  not  to 
be  permanent  but  is  proposed  for  only 
three  to  six  months. 

If  our  DenrKxrrats  and  Republicans  mean 
what  they  say  in  their  platforms  and  if 
the  feeling  of  our  State  Department  on 
the  policy  of  free  International  transmis¬ 
sion  of  news  has  been  correctly  reflected 
in  recent  Editor  &  Publisher  articles, 
the  time  is  ripe  for  more  vigorous  pressure 
from  America  to  force  abandonment  of  ttie 
French  plan. 


De  Gaulle  may  honestly  intend  to  abu- 
don  his  government  news  agency  after  lu 
months,  but  we,  in  this  country,  know  hn 
difficult  it  is  to  jettison  a  governnig; 
bureau  once  it  has  been  in  power.  Tk 
French  press  would  have  a  long,  hard  fi|k: 
on  its  hands  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  ntt 
an  agency. 

’The  way  to  assist  the  French  peopietc 
complete  liberation  is  to  forestall  nowtb 
anti-democratic  plan. 

MONETARY  PARLEY 

THE  WORKING  NEWSPAPERMEN  at  tk 
Bretton  Woods  monetary  conferaw 
have  been  doing  a  remarkable  job  in  tnw 
lating  into  language  understandable  to  tk 
layman  the  complex  plans  for  stabiliziif 
world  currency  and  setting  up  a  work  t 
bank  involving  billions  of  dollars.  TV* 
have  been  performing  in  the  best  tradttiK : 
of  the  American  newspaperman — gettki ; 
out  the  story — in  spite  of  unfortunate  pns  i 
arrangements  in  that  out-of-the-way  gw.  j 

It  is  true  that  the  State  Department  ha 
cooperated  with  the  financial  reporter;  l 
there  to  the  full  extent,  even  taking  thee  i 
into  confidence  and  giving  them  acce«t(i| 
proposed  plans,  trusting  the  newsmen  with 
vital  information  in  order  to  give  thenil 
background  to  the  discussions.  This  it  i  p 
distinct  improvement  over  the  arraniek^ 
ments  imposed  on  working  newspapermo^ 
at  the  food  conference  at  Hot  Spring 
when  reporters  were  on  the  outside  peeriq  | 
over  the  shoulders  of  armed  guards.  Buj 
although  the  intention  of  the  State  Depiit  [. 
ment  at  the  Bretton  Woods  meeting  seasi 
to  be  for  complete  news  coverage,  in  piirh 
tice  the  accommodations  for  the  press 
pear  to  be  planned  with  a  view  to 
couraging  that  coverage. 

While  the  conference  is  held  at  tk| 
swank  Mount  Washington  Hotel  and  tk| 
delegates  are  quartered  there,  newspaper! 
men  are  housed  at  the  ’Twin  Mountsitj 
House,  six  miles  away.  Transportation  be  i 
tween  the  two  is  either  by  taxi  or  Ain.'> 
bus.  ’The  inflated  toxi  fare  is  now  up  toSi-, 
and  has  gone  as  high  as  $5.  ’The  bus  schcd-i'' 
ule  is  maintained  by  two  buses  at  intemi)  i 
of  around  three  hours.  No  meals 
served  at  the  Twin  Mountain  House  uk: 
in  order  to  get  breakfast  at  Mount  Widr^ 
ington  one  must  leave  by  eight  o’clodj 
As  it  is  the  only  place  to  eat  in  the  vicinitj 
newspapermen  must  stay  there  all  day,>> 
make  frequent  trips  when  buses  are  mri 
ning.  TTie  trip  back  to  Twin  Mountiii( 
after  dinner  is  at  11:30.  In  addition,  ttoii; 
are  no  telephones  at  ’Twin  Mountain  uijfr 
some  of  the  newsmen  report  there  arewk 
bath  facilities. 

If  Bretton  Woods  is  setting  a  precede!' f: 
for  the  many  international  conferences  *|il 
come,  the  State  Department  should  be  coei 
mended  for  permitlng  newspapermen  tj 
have  free  access  to  the  conference. 

But  we  can’t  understand  the  selection  oi| 
this  wilderness  retreat  for  such  an  iinpor! 
tant  meeting  and  we  hope  the  State 
ment  will  acquire  more  wisdom  and  deciki^ 
to  have  future  world  conferences  at  pl*«*l| 
more  accessible,  with  better  living  accoirt^ 
modations  for  working  newspH>e>*f  I 
whose  job  of  writingMa^'  interpreting  b 
even  more  difficult  tban’tta^?  of  the  offlo* 
delegates. 
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HON.  JACOB  NICOL,  of  Sher¬ 
brooke.  Quebec,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Canadian  Senate, 
after  having  been  a  member  of 
the  Quebec  Legislative  Council 
since  1929.  He  publishes  four 
French  -  language  dailies,  the 
Qtiebec  Le  Soleil  and  L’Evine- 
ment  -  Journal,  Sherbrooke  La 
Tribune  and  Three  Rivers  Le 
Souvelliste,  and  owns  radio  sta¬ 
tions  CHLN  in  Three  Rivers  and 
CHLT  in  Sherbrooke.  He  is  a 
director  of  the  Canadian  Press. 

Morgan  Murphy,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Superior 
(Wis.)  Telegram  and  president 
of  newspapers  in  Manitowoc, 
TVo  Rivers  and  Chippewa  Falls, 
has  b^n  convalescing  from  a 
gastric  ailment  at  Rochester, 
Minn. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher  of 
Portland  Oregonian,  was  a 
spe^er  for  the  affirmative  last 
week  on  ‘‘America’s  Town  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Air”  when  it  broad¬ 
cast  from  Seattle  a  forum  on 
'Should  the  United  States  Take 
Over  Japanese  Mandated  Islands 
After  the  War?” 

Lbonard  Kapner,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  WCAE.  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
has  been  promoted  to  general 
manager  of  all  Hears!  radio  sta¬ 
tions.  Maj.  E.  M.  Stoer  will 
continue  in  an  executive  capac¬ 
ity. 

Sen.  Arthur  Capper,  publisher 
of  the  Capper  Publications  at 
Topeka,  entertained  about  15,000 
children  at  his  37th  annual  birth¬ 
day  party  July  14  in  Topeka  to 
celebrated  his  79th  birthday. 

Paul  Martin,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lansing  (Mich.) 
5tate  Journal,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Lansing  Mimici- 
pal  Council  of  Defense  by  (jlov. 
Harry  Kelly. 

Vernon  H.  (Bing)  Smith,  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  manager  of  the 
Omoha  (Neb.)  World-Herald, 
has  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors.  The  va¬ 
cancy  was  occasioned  by  the 
resignation  of  J.  M.  Harding, 
who  was  also  assistant  publisher. 

Prof.  Max  R.  Grossman,  head 
of  the  Boston  University  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism,  has 
been  granted  a  year’s  leave  of 
absence  to  join  OWI  in  Washing¬ 
ton  as  a  chief  editorial  execu¬ 
tive.  Prof.  A.  Lawrence  Mac¬ 
kenzie  has  been  appointed  act- 
I  ing  head  of  the  department. 
Prof.  Grossman,  author  of  ‘‘The 
Small  City  Daily  of  New  Eng¬ 
land”  and  “Methods  of  Teaching 
Feature  Story  Writing,”  joined 
the  Boston  University  faculty  in 
1928  and  has  served  as  reporter 
.  for  the  Boston  American,  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  the  Pawtucket 
(R.  I.)  Times,  correspondent  for 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  for  15 
years  as  a  member  of  the  feature 
stall  of  the  Boston  Sunday  Post. 
Prof.  MacKenzie  also  is  assistant 
to  the  Boston  Post  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor. 

Will  C.  Hyde,  editor  of  the 
Fond  du  Lac  (Wis.)  Common¬ 
wealth  Reporter  since  1922,  has 
t>een  appointed  director  of  the 
new  division  of  information  and 
publicity  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
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Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
He  was  placed  first  in  the  re¬ 
cent  civil  service  examination 
for  the  $4,000  a  year  post.  Mr. 
Hyde  became  a  reporter  for  the 
Chicago  City  Press  in  1914,  and 
went  to  Fond  du  Lac  as  a  re¬ 
porter  in  1916.  After  World 
War  I  service  he  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
staff  in  1919  and  went  to  the 
Detroit  News  as  foreign  editor 
and  assistant  news  editor  for 
several  years. 

H.  R.  Wiecking.  editor  of  the 
Winona  ( Minn. )  Republican- 
Herald  the  past  10  years  and  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  radio  station 
KWNO  in  that  city,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  public  relations  assistant 
in  the  executive  department  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Littleton  Upshur,  editor  of 
the  Greenwood  ( Miss. )  Common¬ 
wealth,  and  member  of  the  state 
house  of  representatives  from 
Leflore  County,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  new  Mississippi 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Com¬ 
mission  to  handle  post-war  plans 
for  the  state. 

George  F.  Morell,  president 
of  Peninsula  Newspapers,  and 
Dallas  Wood,  editor  of  the  Palo 
Alto  (Cal.)  Times,  were  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  birthday  cake 
honoring  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  Times  founding  at  the 
dinner  of  the  seventh  annual 
Editors  Conference  at  Stanford 
University. 

Clinton  F.  Karstaedt,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Beloit  (Wis.)  News, 
has  been  reelected  chairman  of 
the  local  chapter,  American  Red 
Cross. 

Charles  P.  Howe,  publisher 
of  the  Tarentum  (Pa.)  Valley 
News,  was  honored  at  a  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  by  his  employes, 
marking  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Auditor  General  Vernon  J. 
Brown,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Mason  (Mich.)  Inghan 
County  News,  was  nominated 
for  lieutenant  governor  on  the 
Republican  ticket  at  the  Michi¬ 
gan  primary  July  11. 


In  the  Business  Office 


RICHARD  E.  COON,  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  radio  research 
division  of  Speidel  Newspapers. 
Inc.,  by  Merritt  C.  Speidel. 
president,  in  Palo  Alto,  Cal.  Mr. 
Coon  was  the  organizer  and 
president  of  the  Poughkeepsie 
Broadcasting  Co.  Recently  he 
sold  his  interests  in  the  com¬ 
pany  to  Poughkeepsie  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  which  owns  the 
Poughkeepsie  New  Yorker,  of 
which  he  was  formerly  business 
manager. 

Albert  G.  Hollander,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Printing  Corp.,  publisher 
of  the  Evansville  Courier  and 
Press,  received  the  1943  Rotary 
Club  civic  award  July  11  for 
his  volunteer  work  for  the  city, 
service  men,  government  war 
committees  and  War  Finance 
and  Red  Cross  drives. 

Mike  Smith,  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Dallas  office  of  Burke. 
Kuipers  and  Mahoney,  Inc., 
newspaper  representatives,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times. 

W.  R.  (Billy)  Cummins,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  Panama 
City  (Fla.)  News-Herald  since 
1935  has  been  appointed  circu¬ 
lation  director  of  the  Pensacola 
News-Journal  since  July  15. 
Both  papers  are  in  the  John 
Perry  chain,  which  includes  the 
Jacksonville  Journal.  Cummins, 
who  raised  the  News-Herald  cir- 1 
culation  from  1,500  to  its  present  i 
12,000  daily  average,  has  been  | 
22  years  in  the  newspaper  busi- ! 
ness,  making  his  debut  in  the  i 
mail  room  of  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  I 
Register  and  News-Item.  j 

Stewart  Vanda,  of  the  display  j 
advertising  department  of  the  | 
Schenectady  ( N.  Y. )  Union-Star,  i 
was  rushed  to  the  hospital  July 
10  for  an  appendectomy  and  is 
recovering  satisfactorily. 

Alfred  E.  Hopkins,  for  22 
years  in  the  display  advertising 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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PRESENTING 

“THE YOUNG 
IDEA” 


By  Arnie  Mossier 


“May  I  cut  iny“ 

A  new  daily  panel  that’s 
FRESH  as  clean  linen, 
FUNNY  as  women’s  hats  and 
FIT  for  every  memher  of  the 
family. 


ARNIE  MOSSLER 


In  “THE  YOUNG  IDEA” 
Arnie  Mossier  lightly  and  de¬ 
lightfully  depicts  the  doings 
of  two  slightly  harassed  pa¬ 
rents  and  their  “out  of  this 
world”  kids. 

“THE  YOUNG  IDEA”  starts 
July  24.  For '  samples  and 
terms,  please  write — or  wire, 
collect — to 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42NO  STREET, 

NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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department  of  the  Oakland 
(Cal.)  Tribune,  recently  assist¬ 
ant  advertising  manager,  has 
joined  the  display  staff  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  as  special 
representative. 

H.  Gordon  Mackintosh,  of  the 
circulation  and  advertising  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Victoria  ( B.  C. ) 
Times  Printing  &  Publishing  Co., 
Ltd.,  for  the  past  26  years  has 
become  manager  of  the  Crystal 
Gardens  in  Victoria,  succeeding 
John  B.  Speck,  who  has  been 
promoted  to  assistant  manager 
of  the  Empress  Hotel  and  who 
was  one-time  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Victoria 
Colonist. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

CHAS.  W.  FINNEY  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Tribune-Sun,  after 
resigning  as  news  editor  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman, 
where  he  had  been  an  editorial 
staff  member  for  six  years. 
Finney  formerly  was  head  of  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Pasadena  ( Cal. ) 
Star-News,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  New  Bedford 
( Mass. )  Standard-Times,  and 
city  editor  of  the  Phoenix  Ari- 
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zona  Republic.  Richard  Market, 
formerly  of  the  Tribune-Sun 
copy  desk,  has  been  named  wire 
editor  of  the  San  Diego  Journal. 

Emily  Stoker,  for  13  years 
reporter  and  society  editor  of 
the  Great  Falls  ( Mont. )  Tribune, 
and  during  the  past  year  society 
editor  of  the  Sacramento  (Cal.) 
Bee,  has  joined  the  San  Diego 
Union  as  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter. 

Albert  Wiese,  of  the  U.P.’s 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  bureau,  is  the 
father  of  a  boy,  his  first  child, 
bom  July  1. 

Gene  McLain,  police  reporter 
on  the  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic 
for  10  years,  has  qualified  by 
examination  for  the  post  of  chief 
juvenile  probation  officer  of 
Maricopa  (bounty.  Only  29  years 
old,  McLain  wears  a  pin  given 
those  with  20  or  more  years’ 
service  on  the  newspaper.  He 
started  as  a  street  salesman. 

Arthur  W.  Langlois  has  been 
appointed  Quebec  correspondent 
for  Montreal  (P.  Q.)  La  Presse, 
in  succession  to  Damase  Potvin, 
who  retired  recently  to  become 
publicist  and  archivist  for  the 
Quebec  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

H.  John  Hancock,  acting  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  News,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Jackson  Club 
of  young  business  men,  succeed¬ 
ing  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  chief  of 
the  Jackson  Bureau  of  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune.  Har¬ 
rison  Saunders  has  rejoined  the 
editorial  staff  to  replace  Mrs. 
Bea  Nathanson,  who  resigned  to 
return  to  her  home  at  Natchez. 
Miss.  Rex  B.  Magee,  former 
public  relations  director  for  the 
city  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  one¬ 
time  managing  editor  of  the 
Jackson  News,  has  joined  an  in¬ 
surance  company  in  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tenn. 

Margaret  Russell,  a  recent 
graduate  in  journalism  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
has  joined  the  local  staff  of  the 
Greensboro  (N.  C. )  News,  re¬ 
placing  Gene  Smith  Moody,  who 
has  resigned  to  join  her  husband, 
in  service  at  Boston. 

Celestine  Sibley,  a  member 
of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution 
staff  for  the  past  three  years, 
has  signed  a  contract  with 
Doubleday-Doran,  Inc.,  publish¬ 
ers  for  her  first  novel. 

Mooney  Griffith,  former 
Nashville  Tennessean  sports 
writer,  has  joined  the  sports 
staff  of  the  Chattanooga  Times, 
filling  the  spot  left  open  when 
Buss  Walker  became  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Mobile  ( Ala. )  Press- 
Register. 

Roy  Swan,  Minneapolis  Star- 
Journal  and  Tribune  photogra¬ 
pher,  and  Mrs.  Swan  are  the 
parents  of  a  son,  their  second 
child. 

B.  W.  Peyser,  managing  editor 
of  the  Manitowoc  (  Wis. )  Herald- 
Times  for  the  past  eight  years, 
will  leave  Aug.  1  for  New  York 
to  become  news  editor  in  the 
OWI  foreign  service  bureau 
preparatory  to  assignment. 

George  K.  Shaffer,  more  than 
20  years  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  largely  as  far  West 
correspondent  and  Hollywood 


columnist,  and  Pacific  Coast 
correspondent  for  the  Chicago 
Sun  after  leaving  the  Tribune, 
has  bought  the  Newport  Beach 
(Cal.)  Newport-Balboa  Press,  a 
weekly.  He  resigned  as  copy 
editor  at  Universal  Studios, 
Hollywood,  to  take  chaige  of  the 
paper. 

John  Randolph,  is  a  new  news¬ 
room  copyreader  at  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  Charles  Larson, 
copyreader,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  telegraph  desk. 

Jerry  Liska,  AP  correspondent 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Chicago  AP 
bureau  sports  desk. 

Kenneth  Harrison,  editor  of 
the  U.P.  radio  bureau  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  been  appointed  in¬ 
structor  in  radio  journalism  at 
the  School  of  Journalism  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Miss  Georgia  Bowman, 
who  is  on  leave  to  direct  Red 
Cross  radio  publicity  in  St. 
Louis. 

Barbara  Cross,  copyreader 
with  the  Springfield  Illinois 
State  Register,  has  resigned  be¬ 
cause  of  ill  health  and  returned 
to  her  home  in  Chicago.  James 
D.  Baldwin,  former  State  Reg¬ 
ister  reporter,  discharged  from 
the  Army  after  three  years’ 
service,  has  returned  to  fill  the 
desk  slot  left  vacant  by  the 
Army  induction  of  James  Arm¬ 
strong,  city  editor.  Ralph  Weh- 
RENBERG,  formerly  Illinois  State 
Journal  and  Register  sports  and 
general  news  reporter  and  pho¬ 
tographer  who  recently  mov^  to 
the  Champaign  (Ill.)  News- 
Gazette,  has  quit  his  new  post. 
One  of  his  first  week’s  assign¬ 
ments  was  covering  a  Red  Cross 
drive  to  recruit  field  service 
ambulance  drivers.  Wehrenberg 
joined  up. 

Josephine  Horen,  formerly 
with  the  White  Plains  (N.  Y.) 
Reporter  -  Dispatch,  has  joined 
the  Springfield,  Ill.,  INS  bureau 
as  a  reporter,  succeeding  Mrs. 
Eixen  Whitney,  who  resigned  to 
return  to  her  home  in  Carbon- 
dale,  Ill. 


With  the  Colors 


LT.  COL.  BETTY  BANDEL,  ttx- 

mer  society  editor  of  the  Tue 
son  Arizona  Daily  Star,  and  now 
the  top  ranking  Air-Wac  officer 
has  returned  to  the  states  froQ 
a  tour  of  North  Africa.  Italy  and 
England. 

Sam  Dawson,  former  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Gazette  staff  memb« 
and  head  of  the  Tucson  AP  bu¬ 
reau  before  entering  the  Army 
has  been  promoted  to  staff  sep 
geant.  He  is  stationed  with  a 
weather  squadron  at  Bar  Hap 
bor.  Me. 

Jay  Rosenburg,  former  Su 
Francisco  Chronicle  reporter,  it 
now  a  private  1/c  in  the  Ma¬ 
rines.  stationed  at  Quantico,  Va. 
After  finishing  photo  school  he 
was  transferred  to  the  photo¬ 
graphic  department,  where  he  ii 
writing  a  scenario  for  trainiai 
films.  He  expects  to  be  assigned 
to  a  war  front  soon.  Lt.  Pniur 
J.  Ennis  (j.g.)  former  member 
of  the  Chronicle  editorial  staff, 
reports  that  since  the  start  of 
the  European  invasion  his  outfit 
has  been  publishing  a  three-page 
paper  using  AP  dispatches  re¬ 
ceived  over  the  short  wave. 
Carl  Latham,  also  of  the  e^ 
torial  department,  is  now  a  third 
officer  in  the  U.  S.  Merchant  lb- 
rine. 

Lt.  Tom  Dewart,  USN,  presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer  of  the  Nn> 
York  Sun,  is  not  in  England  but 
stationed  at  90  Church  Street 
New  York  City.  His  brother, 
Capt.  William  T.  Dewart,  Ji., 
publisher  and  secretary,  is  over 
seas  in  Africa. 

Pvt.  David  A.  Martin,  former 
New  York  Times  linotype  opera¬ 
tor,  has  been  missing  in  action 
in  North  Burma  since  June  14. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  Paul  Dana,  great- 
grandson  of  Charles  A.  Dana, 
famous  early  editor  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  has  been  reported 
missing  in  action. 

Lt.  Col.  Richards  Vidmh, 
former  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


"THE  WOMAN  OF 
10,000  SECRETS" 

A  NTOLNETTE  DONNELLY 
has  probably  interviewed  more 
professional  beauties  and  charmers 
and  learned  their  .secrets  first  hand 
than  any  other  beauty  editor.  Almost  every  known  sUr 
of  stage  and  screen  has  come  under  her  personal  obser\’a-J 
tion  and  study,  both  in  New  York  and  Hollywood. 
keeps  up  to  date  on  news  angles  in  her  material  as  well  88 
weighing  and  countetrweighing.  contributions  from  the 
cosmetic  field.  .  .  .  She  has  earned  her  title! 

. . .  for  proofs  and  prices  WRITE — PHONE— Witt 


jCHicAGO  Tribune  -  New  York  News 


IDITOR  A  PUILISH  ER  for  Jaly  2^ 


*l£rAf£  7EU  KOi/  /T  fMS . . . 


•It  WM  a  nif htniare. 

“The  call  to  battle  stations  beat  in  our  brains 
like  the  gong  of  an  alarm  as  big  as  the  sun,  and 
the  voice  of  the  “talker”  grew  loud  in  our  ears 
and  echoed  around  in  our  skulls  until,  sleep  or 
no  sleep,  we  hit  the  deck  on  the  run. 

“They  came  in  wave  edter  wave  . . . 

“Their  bullets  splattered  like  rain  on  our  deck, 
and  the  big  guns  sounded  like  doors  being 
in  a  hall  in  the  sky  and  the  pounding 
of  A.  A.  guns  was  like  guys  pounding  to  get  out 
again,  a^  over  it  all  the  high,  thin  scream  of 
the  bombs. 


going  and  the  water  was  littered  with  the 
wreckage  of  planes  and  men,  and  they  died  in 
the  sea. 

"l^t’s  how  it  was . . .  that’s  how  it  was  in  the 
Coral  Sea  . . .  that’s  how  it  was  at  Midway  . . . 
that’s  how  it  was  at  Truk  .  .  .  that’s  how  we 
know  it  will  be  . . . 

“Because  out  here,  we’ve  seen  the  power  of 
America  at  war  . . . 


“We  thought  for  a  minute  they  had  us ...  we 
thought  we  couldn’t  take  any  more  ...  we 
thought  maybe  our  number  was  up  .  .  .  that 
M  were  through,  finished,  done  for . . . 

“And  Oien  .  .  .  the  thunder  of  our  planes  came 
down  and  shook  the  world! 

"I  tell  you,  they  swarmed  in  the  sky  and  shut 
ont  the  light  like  a  cloud  .  .  .  planes  and  more 
pi.«M  than  we  had  ever  seen  before.  They 
iwept  down  and  struck  like  the  vengeance  of 
God,  sad  the  enemy  fell  in  clusters  of  flame, 
ud  the  air  was  filled  with  the  sound  of  their 


“And  we  can  see  that  when  our  job  is  done, 
when  this  war  is  won,  this  same  power  . . .  this 
power  to  produce,  this  power  to  destroy  .  .  . 
can  be  the  power  to  create,  to  build  a  new  and 
greater  America  than  we  have  known  before. 
An  America  that  will  never  stop  growing  .  .  . 
an  America  where  there  will  be  new  homes  . . . 
new  towns  .  .  .  new  opportunities  to  work,  to 
dream,  to  invent  ...  to  live  as  free  and  indi¬ 
vidual  men,  the  lives  we  want  to  live. 

“'That’s  how  we  see  it . .  . 

That’s  how  it  will  be  .  .  . 

’That’s  how  it  must  be  when  we  come  home.’’ 


tion  for  peace.  For  only  in  this  way  can  Victory 
be  made  real  for  those  who  are  fighting  for  it 
.  .  .  only  in  this  way  can  America  continue  to 
grow  .  .  .  only  in  this  way  can  the  hopes  of  all 
of  us  be  realized. 

'The  progress  of  Nash-Kelvinator  before  and 
during  the  war  will  not  stop  when  war  ends. 

Today,  we’re  building  2,000  h.p.  Pratt  & 
Whitney  supercharged  aircraft  engines  for  the 
Navy’s  Vought  Corsair  and  Grumman  Hellcat 
fighters  .  .  .  Hamilton  Standard  propellers  for 
United  Nations  bombers  .  .  .  readying  produc¬ 
tion  lines  for  Sikorsky  helicopters  for  the 
Army  Air  Forces. 

And  when  the  last  war  product  rolls  off  Nash- 


After  Victory  we  must  convert  the  full  force  of 
America’s  vast  productive  capacity  .  .  .  now 
doubled  by  the  demands  of  war  ...  to  produc- 


Kelvinator’s  production  lines 
skill,  new  method,  all  our  new 
knowledge  will  be  applied  to  the 
building  of  automobiles,  refriger¬ 
ators  and  electrical  appliances. 
'They  will  be  better  automobiles, 
better  refrigerators,  better  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  than  have  ever 
been  built  before. 


every  new 


Tk0  A^wsp~Nmw» 
uvfrM  !• 
SmaA-KfMssmtmr 


NASH-KELVINATOR  CORPORATION 
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PERSONALS 

_ continued  from  page  34 


nne  columnist,  was  recently 
wounded  slightly  on  a  recon¬ 
naissance  mission  for  the  Bth 
Air  Force. 

ScT.  Eo  Hill,  former  night  city 
editor  of  the  New  York  World 
Telegram,  has  been  promote 
from  technician  3/c  to  second 
lieutenant  in  North  Africa, 
where  he  is  managing  editor  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Capt.  William  J.  Slator,  his¬ 
torical  officer  of  Aberdeen  Prov¬ 
ing  Ground.  Md.,  former  city 
editor  and  later  military  editor 
of  the  Waterbary  (Conn.)  Re¬ 
publican,  has  be^  promoted  to 
major.  He  was  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  Fairchild  Publications  and 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

William  G.  Raleigh,  former 
Syracuse  and  Washington.  D.  C., 
newspaperman.  received  his 
gold  bars  on  graduating  with  an 
OCS  class  at  the  Quartermaster 
School.  Camp  Lee.  Va..  July  14. 
Lt.  Raleigh  was  assistant  press 
chief  at  the  Camp  Lee  public 
relations  office  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  to  OCS. 

Ben  Baines,  former  city  editor 
of  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  News, 
has  been  promoted  from  first 
lieutenant  to  captain  in  Italy, 
where  he  is  serving  with  head¬ 
quarters  of  a  15th  Air  Force 
fighter  wing. 

J.  B.  Cross,  former  city  editor 
of  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Ex¬ 
press,  has  been  promoted  from 
captain  to  major.  He  is  public 
relations  officer  at  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Aviation  Cadet  Center. 

Ernie  W.  Hood,  former  polit¬ 
ical  writer  for  the  Boise  Idaho 
Statesman  newspapers,  has  com¬ 
pleted  his  boot  training  at  Far- 
ragut  Naval  Station,  Idaho. 
Lt.  Lee  Russell,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Idaho  Statesman, 
participated  in  the  second  wave 
of  invasion  troops  on  the  Nor¬ 
mandy  beach  heads  as  officer  in 
charge  of  mortars  with  an  in¬ 
fantry  regiment. 

Charles  Burr,  U.  S.  Army, 
former  reporter  for  the  Eliza¬ 
beth  City  (N.  C. )  Advance,  has 
been  reported  missing  in  action 
in  the  Italian  war  theater.  Burr 
was  for  some  time  manager  of 
the  Advance  News  Bureau,  at 
Edenton,  N.  C. 

Cpl.  W.  C.  Burton,  former 
head  of  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 
News-Record  bureau  at  Reids- 
ville,  N.  C.,  currently  is  with  an 
Army  Air  Corps  photography 
unit  in  India. 

Lt.  Col.  John  T.  Carlton,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  reportorial  staff  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  has 
been  awanfra  the  Legion  of 
Merit  for  outstanding  service 
from  September,  1942,  to  June, 
1944,  as  special  officer  in  the 
Alaskan  Defense  Command  and 
the  Alaskan  Department. 

S/Sgt.  Laurence  J.  O’Toole, 
formerly  a  reporter  for  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Journal, 
now  in  France  with  the  invasion 
forces,  wrote  an  account  of  his 
impressions  of  Normandy  which 
the  Herald- Journal  published 
July  12.  Cpl.  Andrew  G.  Tarby, 
formerly  a  photographer  for  the 


Herald-Joumal,  is  now  with  in¬ 
vasion  forces  in  France. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Edmund  R.  Gam¬ 
ble,  USNR,  formerly  a  reporter 
for  the  ^tavia  (N.  Y.)  News, 
has  been  named  officer  in  charge 
of  naval  intelligence  activities 
for  upstate  New  York,  with 
headquarters  in  Albany. 

Milton  S.  Carlin,  formerly 
with  the  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  bureau 
of  AP,  who  is  serving  with  an 
engineers’  unit  in  England,  has 
been  promoted  to  corporal  tech¬ 
nician  fifth  grade. 

Ensign  Edwin  L.  Beacher,  for¬ 
mer  sports  writer  for  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Press,  is  now  co¬ 
editor  of  the  Port  Hole,  pub¬ 
lished  aboard  a  warship  in  the 
South  Pacific.  John  ’Troan,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  “Home  Front 
Column,”  is  now  in  the  Navy. 

S/ScT.  Andy  Seraphin,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger,  is  writing  the  script  for 
a  new  WAC-cartoon  strip.  “Jinny 
Jeep,”  for  which  S/Sgt.  Dick 
Browne,  ex-Newsweek  artist,  is 
doing  the  drawings.  Both  boys 
are  stationed  at  Drew  Field.  Fla. 

Walter  E.  Kemp,  pressman. 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  was 
honor  man  of  his  recruit  com¬ 
pany  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Training 
Center,  Farragut,  Ida. 

Lt.  Carl  B.  Lewis,  assistant 
dramatic  editor  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  Star,  now  overseas 
with  the  79th  Division,  was 
among  the  first  troops  taking 
part  in  the  Cherbourg  campaign. 
His  wife,'  Mrs.  Betty  Firth 
Lewis,  is  filling  his  position  at 
the  Star  for  the  duration. 

Lt,  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  USNR. 
editor  of  the  Winchester  (Va.) 
Star  and  general  manager  of  the 
Harrisonburg  News-Record,  has 
arrived  home  on  leave  after  a 
tour  of  duty  in  the  Pacific  com¬ 
bat  area.  He  was  attached  to  a 
Patrol  Bomber  Squadron  as 
Combat  Intelligence  Officer.  An¬ 
other  son  of  U.  S.  Sen.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Pvt.  Beverley  Byrd  was 
injured  in  the  Invasion  June  6, 
and  is  recuperating  from  gun¬ 
shot  wounds  in  his  head  and  arm. 

Wm.  N.  Brown,  USMC,  son  of 
Mrs.  Chas.  K.  Brown,  business 
manager  of  the  Staunton,  Va., 
Leader  Papers,  has  recently 
been  promoted  to  captain.  He  is 
an  aerial  gunnery  spotter  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific.  Capt.  Brown 
was  with  the  Leader  Papers  in 
the  sports  department. 

Lt,  Emmett  L.  Keough,  for¬ 
mer  11th  Armored  Division  pub¬ 
lic  relations  officer  now  attend¬ 
ing  the  Army’s  Command  and 
General  Staff  School,  has  been 
promoted  to  captain.  At  the 
time  of  his  entrance  into  the 
Army  in  1942  he  was  night  city 
editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman,  and  previously  had 
been  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staffs  of  the  Lawton  ( Okla. ) 
Constitution  and  Sioux  City 
(Iowa)  Journal. 


Wedding  Bells 


MARTIN  SHERIDAN,  Boston 
Globe  war  correspondent  now 
en  route  to  Pearl  Harbor  as  the 
first  New  England  newsman  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Pacific  theater,  was 
married  recently  to  Margaret 
Ann  Cooke,  of  Haverhill,  Mass. 


EMERaENCr  STEEMNa  STATION  N  U.  S.  battlMMS.  TIN  MawMa 
Bmn  mm  •  MM*  Ultpliwu.  Hn  Im  tdm  mm  ms  hHMNly 


The  Big  "Bcrttle 
Are  Ren  by  Telephone 


There  are  more  than  2000  telephones  m 
one  battleship.  And  many,  many  thousaco 
all  the  ships  in  the  Navy. 

The  needs  of  war  have  first  call  on  the  cout 
manufacturing  capacity  and  manpoTWr. 
is  why  there  is  not  enough  telephone  equipi 
to  take  care  of  all  civilian  requirements  sni 
many  people  now  have  to  wait  for  tdep 
service. 


It  will  be  some  time  before  all  who  wantse 
can  get  it.  We’d  like  those  who  must  w 
know  that  we  shall  continue  to  do  eW* 
possible  to  shorten  that  time. 


BE 


HONE  SYSTEM 


"Glv*  7  fa  10 'fa  Sarvlea  Mbr"  and  help  their  nifAWiNi 
Distance  calls  from  the  camps  get  through  qtsicker  to  the 
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What’s  reconversion  got  to  do 
with  Rice  Krunchies? 


pie.  It  means  because  New  En¬ 
gland’s  skilled  manpower  is  go¬ 
ing  to  keep  right  on  drawing 
down  healthy  pay  envelopes  there 
will  be  no  “slow-down”  in  spend¬ 
ing  in  postwar. 

Prosaically,  perhaps,  this  is  the 
marketing  factbr  we  label  “stab¬ 
ility.”  Profit-wise  it  eliminates 
peaks  and  valleys  from  your  sales 
charts  .  .  .  permits  you  to  hold 
steady  volume  at  efficient  sales 
cost — ^for  once  they’re  sold.  New 
Englanders  are  noted  for  their 
brand  loyalty. 


Sell  ALL  New  England 


Axe  you  in  all  the  New 
England  markets  it’s  profit¬ 
able  for  you  to  sell?  Check 
youT  list  against  this  one. 
These  papers  should  be 
working  for  you  .  .  . 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  Nawt  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 

Kaano  Santinal  (E) 

Manchattor  Union  Laador  (MBE) 

VERMONT 
Barra  TImat  (E) 

Bannington  Bannar  (E) 

Burlington  Fraa  Prais  (M) 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Bavarly  TImat  (E) 

Boston  Globa  (MEE) 

Boston  Globa  (S) 

Boston  Pott  (M) 

Boston  Pott  (S) 

Boston  Racord  E  Amarican  (ME) 

Boston  Sunday  Advartisar  (S) 

Brockton  Entarprisa-TImas  (E) 

Capo  Cod  Standard-Timas, 

Hyannit  (E) 

Fall  Rivar  Harald  Nawt  (E) 

Fitchburg  Santinal  (E) 

Havorhill  Gaxatta  (E) 

Lawranca  Eagla-Tribuno  (ME) 

Now  Badtord  Sunday  Standard-Timas 
(S) 

Naw  Badtord  Standard  TImat  (E) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Pittsfiald  Barkthiro  Eagla  (E) 

Salam  Nawt  (E) 

Taunton  Gaiatto  (E) 

Waltham  Nawt  Tribuna  (E) 

Worcastar  Talagram  and  Evoning 
GaioHo  (MEE) 

Worcastar  Sunday  Talagram  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtuckat  TImat  (E) 

Watt  Warwick  Pawtuxat  Vallay  Daily 
TImat  (E) 

Woonsockat  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgoport  Pott  (S) 

Bridgaport  Pott-Taiagram  (MEE) 

Danbury  Nawt-TImat  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Maridan  Journal  (E) 

Maridan  Racord  (M) 

Naw  Britain  Harald  (E) 

Naw  Havan  Ragittor  (EES) 

Naw  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bullatln  and  Racord  (MEE) 
Watorbury  Rapublican  E  Amarican 
(MEE) 

Watorbury  Rapublican  E  Amarican 
(EES) 


This  is  a  president 

Right  now  he  has  two  big  jobs. 
He  must  see  that  his  plant  and 
crew  continue  to  fill  orders  on 
time,  or  ahead  of  time.  And — he 
must  be  sure  his  outfit  can  step 
into  postwar  without  losing  its 
stride. 

Happily,  he’s  doing  fine.  New 
England’s  war  production  speaks 
for  itself.  And  postwar  —  well, 
New  Englanders  have  always 
been  good  long-range  planners. 
Look  at  the  New  England  Coim- 


This  is  a  newspaper  "buyer" 

Not  alone  a  buyer  of  newspapers, 
but  a  buyer  from  newspapers. 
Newspaper  shopping  was  a  New 
England  habit  long  before  any 
other  media  existed. 

There’s  a  network  of  newspa¬ 
pers  here  that’s  beautiful  to  see. 
Its  fingers  fan  out  into  every 
market  of  consequence.  New  En¬ 
gland’s  a  natural  for  newspapers. 


More  significantly,  don’t  forget 
that  an  extremely  high  percent¬ 
age  of  these  New  England  plants 
are  going  to  go  right  on  making 
the  same  kind  of  things  .  .  .  with 
the  same  machines  and  skilled 
manpower.  That’s  a  vital  mar¬ 
keting  consideration  for  you. 


This  is  a  theme  song 

A  great  place  to  sell  things  is 
where  people  make  things.  ’That’s 
Busy  NEW  ENGLAND,  America’s 
beehive  of  industry. 

And  a  great  way  to  sell  things 
here,  now  as  always,  is  .  .  .  via 
New  England  newspapers. 


This  is  a  breakfast  food 

Well  might  you  ask,  “What’s  New 
England’s  speedy  reconversion  got 
to  do  with  selling  Rice  Krunch¬ 
ies?” 


The  answer  is  sweet  and  sim- 
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PROMOTION 


Newspaper  Movies 
Had  Better  Be  Good 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

SOONER  OR  LATER  the  urge 

to  make  a  motion  picture  of 
newspaper  operations  strikes 
most  progressive  newspaper 
promotion  men.  When  that 
crisis  arrives,  here  are  some 
questions  you  can  start  asking 
yourself  and  others; 

For  just  whom  are  we  doing 
this?  Of  course  not  for  our  own 
vanity  at  seeing  our  shadows 
flitting  across  a  screen.  For  our 
own  employes?  For  local  adver¬ 
tisers?  For  national  advertisers? 
For  schools?  Or  for  luncheon 
clubs? 

How  much  will  it  cost  to  do  a 
really  creditable  job?  There's 
no  use  even  starting  unless  the 
flnished  product  will  meet  mod¬ 
ern  standards  people  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  in  movies. 

Some  Excnnpies 

The  answers  to  these  questions 
will  vary  according  to  your  pur¬ 
poses,  but  in  any  case  a  news¬ 
paper  motion  picture  must  be 
well  produced  and  well  distrib¬ 
uted  so  that  you  get  your 
money’s  worth  and  the  public 
opinion  of  the  press  does  not 
suffer.  Let’s  examine  a  few  re¬ 
cent  good  examples: 

Late  last  summer  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  tore  up  21  acres  of 
the  mall  near  the  base  of  the 
Washington  monument  to  put  on 
a  gigantic  War  Bond  selling 
military  show.  The  cost  must 
have  been  prodigious  and  the 
Post  was  smart  enough  to  real¬ 
ize  that  it  would  be  sound  busi¬ 
ness  sense  to  see  ffiat  as  many 
people  as  possible  outside  Wash¬ 
ington  knew  about  this  spec¬ 
tacle.  A  large  booklet  with 
mammoth  pictures  was  one  way. 
But  more  exciting  was  a  23-min¬ 
ute  16-mm  color  sound  movie 
which  actually  placed  the  spec¬ 
tator  right  in  the  arena  hearing 
the  bang  of  the  guns,  smelling 
the  smoke  and  mingling  with  the 
crowds. 

Proiessional  Job 

In  this  way  the  Post  war  show 
lived  two  lives — a  real  one  and 
its  reflection  in  the  minds  of 
many  people  to  whom  the  Post 
was  previously  merely  a  name. 
The  motion  picture  that  did  it 
was  superbly  photographed  and 
written  .  .  .  not  the  work  of 
amateurs  which  would  inade¬ 
quately  portray  the  events. 

What  public  events  does  your 
newspaper  have  which  would 
possess  genuine  interest  for 
those  to  whom  you  are  somewhat 
of  a  vague  impression? 

This  business  of  using  the  re¬ 
flection  as  well  as  the  event  it¬ 
self  is  also  of  benefit  in  em¬ 
ploye  activities.  A  hard-fought 
softball  game,  a  bowling  tourna¬ 
ment,  a  golf  tournament,  a  picnic 
— these  are  but  a  few  events  at 
which  newspaper  employes  con¬ 
gregate.  Next  time  teke  a  good 
photographer  along.  Get  the 
night  editor  swatting  out  a  hom¬ 


er,  one  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  girls  rolling  a  turkey,  the 
local  advertising  manager  drop¬ 
ping  a  ball  into  the  water  haz¬ 
ard  or  a  pressman’s  family  eat¬ 
ing  watermelon  at  a  picnic. 

Taking  the  pictures  will  be 
fun,  and  it  will  be  even  more  fun 
to  relive  the  events  at  some 
party  next  winter.  Pictures  of 
this  sort  don’t  need  the  expense 
that  more  public  jobs  demand. 

Sales  Movie 

Another  interesting  current 
example  of  movies  is  the  New 
York  Daily  News  Florsheim 
sales  presentation.  This  16-mm 
color  sound  job  is  designed  for 
advertisers  and  is  nearer  the 
standard  type  of  chart  presenta¬ 
tion  worked  into  film  form.  Be¬ 
hind  it  is  a  well-documented  re¬ 
search  story  on  the  purchasers  of 
Florsheim  shoes  in  New  York 
City.  The  production  is  good 
and  the  use  of  animated  charts 
points  the  way  to  a  new  field. 

Every  newspaper  has  a  story 
to  tell  in  its  own  community  of 
its  own  activities.  The  mere 
fact  that  it  is  by  the  newspaper 
will  give  it  a  ready  showing  all 
the  way  from  Rotary  clubs  to 
church  suppers.  Where  can  you 
find  better  promotion  than  that 
which  onlookers  request? 

How  much  should  a  good 
16-mm  sound  motion  picture 
cost?  That  depends  on  length 
and  complexity,  but  you  can  be 
sure  that  it  will  be  several 
thousand  dollars.  In  our  own 
limited  observation  there  seems 
to  be  little  connection  between 
what  you  pay  and  what  you  get 
in  this  field,  with  jobs  of  our  ac¬ 
quaintance  ranging  all  the  way 
from  $2,500  to  $35,000. 

There  are  large  national  com¬ 
mercial  movie  production  outfits 
which  will  do  a  superb  job  at 
a  steep  price.  There  are  smaller 
outfits  which  can  do  very  good 
work  if  properly  directed.  If 
you  are  figuring  on  pending 
several  thousand  dollars  in  the 
movie  business  it’s  worth  taking 
the  effort  and  expense  to  assure 
that  the  completed  product  is  not 
only  perfect  in  photography  and 
sound  but  also  tells  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  effectively.  Nothing  is 
so  exciting  as  a  good  movie, 
nothing  so  discouraging  as  a 
downright  bad  one. 

Orchid  of  the  Week 
THROUGH  J.  W.  GEISEN,  asso¬ 
ciate  advertising  director  of 
the  Boston  Record-American  and 
Sunday  Advertiser,  there  comes 
to  our  desk  a  splendid  book — the 
compilation  of  50  articles  by 
staffman  Austen  Lake  written 
about  New  England  soldiers 
while  visiting  English  camps. 
The  150-page  book  is  offset,  illus¬ 
trated  by  bleed  cuts,  and  appro¬ 
priately  entitled  “Berlin  Bound.” 
It  was  mailed  to  each  family 
name  that  appeared  in  the  book 


as  well  as  to  complete  retail  and 
national  advertising  lists.  The 
book  is  presented  without  puf¬ 
fery  and  represents  the  sort  of 
effort  that  every  newspaper 
which  has  the  opportunity  could 
well  make. 

Fishing  to  Boxing 
WE  HAVE  ALWAYS  been  in¬ 
terested  in  the  activities  of  the 
Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller- 
Times.  Here,  from  promotion 
manager  Jimmie  Skinner.  Jr., 
are  some  of  their  latest: 

( 1 )  Each  week  the  newspaper 
takes  a  number  of  servicemen 
on  a  free  fishing  trip  all  day 
in  the  gulf.  On  the  week  of 
June  20.  for  example,  there  were 
26.  including  lads  from  Rhode 
Island.  Missouri.  Iowa.  Michigan. 
Mississippi  and  Idaho.  Names 
are  obtained  through  registration 
at  the  USO.  If  these  lads  have 
good  luck  on  their  angling  ex¬ 
peditions.  we  wonder  how  many 
will  be  coming  back  to  Corpus 
Christi  to  fish  or  telling  their 
friends  about  it  some  time  after 
the  war. 

(2)  A  scholarship  in  journal¬ 
ism  amounting  to  $500  annually 
at  the  University  of  Texas  .  .  . 
the  winner  to  be  selected  from 
the  upper  fourth  of  south  Texas 
high  school  graduating  classes. 

(3)  Amateur  boxing  matches 
with  awards  to  all  participants. 

North  Woods 

FROM  THE  URBANE  Sidney 

Carpenter  of  the  Toronto  Star 
comes  the  umpteenth  annual 
“Vacation  Guide”  of  that  news¬ 
paper.  a  well-illustrated,  mapped 
and  brief  directory  which  should 
be  of  real  value  because  of  list¬ 
ing  actual  prices,  numbers  of 
rooms  and  attractions  ( 40 
pages ) . 

A  Plea  ior  Pictures 

FROM  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 

News-Sentinel  arrives  a  mar¬ 
ket  leaflet  that  reminds  us  of  our 
pet  project  for  more  pictures 
of  places  in  market  folders.  It 
will  probably  offend  our  Fort 
Wayne  friends,  but  we  cannot 
recall  ever  having  been  through 
the  city  except  perhaps  at  night 
on  the  train.  The  front  page 
picture  and  map  of  the  town  in¬ 
terest  us.  but  we’d  like  to  see 
more  of  it  .  .  .  the  newspaper 
plant,  homes,  streets  and  other 
pictorial  ramblings,  well  select¬ 
ed.  We’re  a  sucker  for  that  sort 
of  vicarious  travel — and  we’ll 
bet  that  others  are  too. 


How  About  More? 

IN  HAND  ALSO  is  a  little  folder 
from  the  Chicago  Times  about 
their  “G.  I.  Grams”  and  for¬ 
eign  staff  correspondents.  The 
title  is  “Bougainville  Interlude” 
which  is  interesting  enough,  but 
the  whole  folder  is  disappoint¬ 
ingly  brief.  We  wind  up  liking 
to  know  more  about  the  “G.  I. 
Grams”  and  the  staff  abroad  .  .  . 
what  sort  of  people  they  are 
and  what  they’ve  written.  May¬ 
be  the  Times  has  done  some¬ 
thing  more  extensive  on  this 
subject.  If  so,  we’d  like  to  see 
it,  because  It  looks  like  a  good 
subject.  The  present  small  fold¬ 
er  gives  a  taste  or  two  without 
enough  pay-off  to  satisfy  us. 


FPA  Members 
Get  Improved 
News  Facilities 

Permission  to  ask  questtei 
at  both  President  Roosevtit, 
and  Secretary  of  State  Hull. 
(E.  &  P.,  July  15.  p.  20) 
conferences  was  attained  (« 
resident  foreign  correspond^ 
when  representatives  of  the  Fte 
eign  Press  Association  met  wit 
government  officials  at  a  confe 
ence  called  by  OWI  Dired# 
Elmer  Davis. 

The  officials,  according  to  th 
FPA  bulletin,  “showed  an  appR. 
ciation  of  the  importance  of  egg. 
veying  American  news  to  fa- 
eign  countries.”  Special  emphi- 
sis  was  placed  by  them  on  tfat 
desirability  of  giving  Allied  ui 
neutral  readers  a  clear  pictun 
of  the  American  part  of  the  vw 
effort  in  the  Pacific. 

Stephen  Early,  secretary  t 
the  President,  promised  to  sim¬ 
plify  the  arrangements  for  ob¬ 
taining  temporary  White  Hous 
passes,  and  explained  that  while 
only  correspondents,  whetho 
American  or  foreign,  with  refie 
lar  White  House  credentiiij 
could  question  the  Presidol 
those  in  Washington  temporarily 
to  cover  a  special  story,  fa 
example  the  visit  of  a  Unitri 
Nations  leader,  might  also  ssi 
questions. 

In  addition  to  these  achiert- 
ments,  the  conference  also  sac 
ceeded  in  facilitating  the  pro¬ 
curing  of  air  priorities,  visitui 
of  war  plants  and  arranging  of 
off-the-record  discussions  for  th 
correspondents  with  Admini 
King  and  General  Marshall. 

■ 

Missouri  Sets  Up 
Journalism  Fellowship 

A  three-year  fellowship  fat 
the  study  of  international  pros 
problems  has  been  establisfaa 
at  the  University  of  Missour. 
School  of  Journalism  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Walter  Williin 
Memorial  Foundation. 

The  fellowship  is  expected  to 
yield  $350  a  year  for  the  fiiS 
two  years  of  study,  and  $600  to 
the  third  year.  Students  of  hifb 
scholarship,  whose  chief  interto 
is  in  the  field  of  internatioml 
journalism  and  related  prob¬ 
lems,  will  be  considered  for  ly 
pointment,  according  to  Do« 
Frank  L.  Mott. 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

is  resumed  over  the  oceans 


HOIMEN’S  NEWSPRINT 

will  again  be  offered  to  our 
American  customers 

HOLMEN'S  PAPER  MILLS 

Norrkoping,  Sweden 
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M  I  AX  T  “manufactured 

Puck©tt  Lists  less  and  the  w 

>  _  unless  these  p 

Post-War  Assets 

And  Liabilities  must  be  steppe 

„  j  with  the  inci 

Executive  bays  bound  production. 

Economy  Hinges  on  oeTf'eSS 

Production,  Distribution  stitute  a  compk 

Production  and  distribution  j920  m, 

are  the  keys  to  and  the  founda-  merchand 

tion  of  a  sound  post-war  econ-  ^  j 
omy  in  the  opinion  of  B.  Earl  good  enouel 
Puckett,  president  Allied  Store  pgrfod  neithef 
Corp..  who  spoke  this  week  at  distribution, 
the  regular  luncheon  meeting  seiii„g  suffice” 
of  the  Sales  Executives  Club  of  selling  sumce. 

New  York  at  the  Hotel  Roose- 
ygjj  ance  sheet  Mr 

He  visualizes  the  business-in-  consumer  savir 
fluencing  factors  for  the  post-war  dollars;  substa 
period  in  the  form  of  a  balance  consumer  de 
sheet  showing  major  assets  and  reserves;  subst 
liabilities  and  he  indicated  that  0*^1  benefits;  el 
while  our  assets  are  exception¬ 
ally  substantial,  our  liabilities 
are  sufficiently  severe  to,  if  not 
intelligently  controlled,  throw 
the  country  into  bankruptcy. 

Assets  and  Liabilities 
"We  shall  have,”  Mr.  Puckett 
declared,  “good  prospects  of  un¬ 
precedented  purchasing  power, 
demand  and  production  capacity. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  shall 
have  heavy  taxes,  high  costs 
and  many  problems  of  a  fiscal, 
economic,  social  and  political 
nature. 

“As  citizens  each  of  us  has  his 
responsibilities  to  do  what  he 
can  to  assure  a  proper  environ¬ 
ment  for  the  development  of 
free  enterprise.  Each  must  do 
his  part,  as  he  sees  it,  in  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  assure  that  problems 
of  a  general  or  political  nature 
are  handled  by  the  best  people 
available  for  the  job. 

“As  sales  executives  we  should 
make  the  selling  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  and  all  that 
it  means  our  number  one  job. 

If  you  can't  sell  that  bill  of 
goods  and  make  the  sale  stick, 
what  good  will  it  do  you  to  sell 
your  other  products?” 

He  pointed  out  that,  from  the 
statistical  angle  alone,  to  sup¬ 
port  our  post-war  tax  burden, 
estimated  to  be  from  30  to  40  |  ^  f  O 

billions  annually,  we  must  have  I  ^  ^ 

an  annual  national  income  of  II  ^  I  ^ 

from  125  to  150  billion  dollars. 

Only  a  very  high  rate  of  busi¬ 
ness  activity,  he  explained,  can  The  great  log 
produce  this  needed  income,  and  once  filled  ih 
the  slack  which  will  follow  the  Michigan  rivei 
elimination  of  extensive  arma-  colorful  histoi 
ment  manufacturing  “must  be  peacetime  pro< 
taken  up  to  a  very  substantial  power  are  pili 
^rw  by  the  manufacture  and 
™tribution  of  consumer  goods  The  very  fa 
at  unheard  of.  and  seldom  completely  to 
dreamed  of,  levels  of  production,  one  of  Amen 
We  must  produce  and  dis-  also  means  gre 
tribute  tremendous  quantities  of  business  for 
»uch  merchandise  in  the  post-  who  will  make 
war  period  in  order  to  carry  our 

tax  burden.”  _ 

Consequently,  this  need  will  ■%  ^\^PI  I 

^uire  new  and  improved  ma-  I  1 1  I  I  LI 

terials  to  create  needs,  wants  I  1 1  I  I 

^  demands,  improved  design  mw  III 

to  make  the  old  obsolete  and 
yw  Md  better  styling  so 
"ypotnic  in  character  that  the 
ow  will  be  scrapped  long  before 
..  Is  ended. 

“But,”  the  speaker  continued, 
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“manufactured  products  are  use¬ 
less  and  the  whole  effort  futile 
unless  these  products  flow  into 
the  hands  of  consumers  at  an 
equally  high  rate.  This  means 
that  the  tempo  of  distribution 
must  be  stepped  up  to  keep  pace 
with  the  increased  tempo  of 
production. 

"The  impact  of  selling  must 
be  of  sufficient  strength  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  complete  follow-through 
on  the  efforts  of  the  producer. 
Just  as  1920  methods  of  produc¬ 
tion,  merchandise  specifications 
or  design  and  styling  will  not 
be  good  enough  in  the  post-war 
period,  neither  will  1920  methods 
of  distribution,  advertising  and 
selling  suffice.” 

On  the  asset  side  t>f  the  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  Mr.  Puckett  listed: 
consumer  savings  of  100  billion 
dollars;  substantial  liquidation 
of  consumer  debt;  social  security 
reserves;  substantial  mustering- 
out  benefits;  elimination  of  sub- 


sistent  wage  levels;  pent-up  de¬ 
mand;  necessity  for  catching  up 
on  general  maintenance  and 
modernization  deferred  during 
the  war;  new  methods  of  pro¬ 
duction;  new  and  improved 
materials;  greatly  expanded 
force  of  skilled  workers;  ex¬ 
panded  plant  facilities  and  re¬ 
newed  confidence!  in  ourselves 
and  our  institutions. 

This  last  the  speaker  believes 
can  be  our  greatest  asset.  Com¬ 
menting  on  some  of  the  others 
he  avowed  that  both  social  se¬ 
curity  and  mustering-out  bene¬ 
fits  will  free  purchasing  power 
for  current  use  and  that  de¬ 
layed  maintenance,  which  in  the 
retail  industry  alone  will  run 
into  billions,  will  mean  business 
for  many. 

Liabilities  include:  high  an¬ 
nual  tax  burden;  high  produc¬ 
tion  costs;  enormous  surplus 
property  disposal  problem;  re¬ 
conversion-caused  economic  and 


social  malajustments;  labor  un¬ 
rest;  unemployment  resulting 
from  industry’s  inability  to  ab¬ 
sorb  ten  million  additional 
workers  immediately;  lack  of 
corporate  working  capital  for 
expansion;  tax  laws  which 
paralyze  industry;  possible  ex¬ 
tension  of  bureaucratic  controls; 
intensification  of  class,  religious 
and  race  prejudices;  the  fiscal 
problems  of  handling  the  300 
billion  dollar  federal  debt  and 
political  contingencies. 

Mr.  Puckett  warned  with  re¬ 
gard  to  these  factors  that  the 
tax  burden  must  be  placed 
“with  the  greatest  of  care  or 
the  impact  of  its  weight  will 
destroy  our  economy”;  that  the 
time  to  dispose  of  our  known 
surpluses  is  now  while  there 
are  still  scarcities  but  that 
“common  good  calls  for  a 
gradual,  well-timed  liquidation 
of  large  quantities,”  and  that  in¬ 
vestment  must  be  encouraged. 


If  s  Back-logs  in  MichiganToday! 


The  great  logs  of  pine  and  hardwood  which 
once  filled  the  Au  Sable  and  other  famous 
Michigan  rivers,  are  now  largely  a  matter  of 
colorful  history,  but  Michigan’s  back-logt  of 
peacetime  production,  payrolls  and  purchasing 
power  are  piling  up  higher  and  higher! 

The  very  fact  that  Michigan  is  converted  so 
completely  to  wartime  production,  making  it 
one  of  America’s  leading  wartime  markets, 
also  means  great  back-logs  of  future  peacetime 
business  for  those  Michigan  manufacturers 
who  will  make  America’s  postwar  automobiles. 


refrigerators,  radios,  furniture,  paper  and  other 
l>eacetime  necessities. 

Even  today,  you  can  promote  the  eight  Booth 
.Michigan  Markets  with  a  minimum  of  schedule 
restrictions. 


For  moro  in  for  motion 


Booth  Morkmtt^  a»k 


Daa  A.  Carroll,  110  East  42Bd  Stroat, 

New  York  City  17 
Joha  E.  Luts.  435  N.  Michiqau  Avo., 
Chicago  11 
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Mcdntencmce  Ordered 
For  Cincinnati  Post 

A  maintenance  of  membership 
clause  has  been  ordered  inserted 
in  the  contract  between  the 
Cincinnati  Pott  and  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Newspaper  Guild  by  the 
Daily  Newspaper  Commission  of 
the  National  War  Labor  Board. 

The  Commission  also  ordered 
that  a  dues  check-off  clause 
continue  in  force  pending  ne¬ 
gotiation  of  a  new  agreement  be¬ 
tween-  the  guild  and  the  Post 
management. 

In  arguing  for  a  membership 
maintenance  clause  the  guild 
cited  alleged  anti-union  activity 
by  the  Post  as  endangering  its 
security.  It  also  claimed  war¬ 
time  conditions  are  weakening 
its  position.  Because  of  the 
rapid  turn-over  of  personnel, 
there  are  many  new  employes 
who  are  unaware  of  former  guild 
efforts  in  their  behalf  and  are 
inclined  to  take  resulting  bene¬ 
fits  for  granted,  it  argued. 

Sea  Threat  to  Finances 

Moreover,  white  collar  work¬ 
ers  are  meeting  their  financial 
obligations  with  increasing  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  as  a  result  financial 
support  of  the  guild  is  Jeopar¬ 
dize,  it  was  held. 

Frank  H.  Ahlgren,  industry 
member,  dissented  on  both  rul¬ 
ings.  He  charged  that  union 
security  for  editorial  employes 
endangers  freedom  of  the  press. 
No  need  or  justification  for  mem¬ 
bership  maintenance  exists  in 
the  Post-guild  relationships,  he 
declared,  and  moreover  by  spe¬ 
cific  provision  in  the  previous 
contract,  which  expired  April 
26,  status  quo  conditions  were 
to  be  maintained  diu'ing  the 
period  of  negotiation  for  a  new 
contract. 

Granting  maintenance  of  mem¬ 
bership  at  this  time  violates  that 
agreement,  he  said. 

Mr.  Ahlgren  objected  to  the 
Commission’s  use  of  the  War 
Labor  Board's  ruling  in  the 
Humble  Oil  case  as  a  “mandate” 
in  all  labor  relationships.  “I 
do  not  believe  this  is  a  good 
premise,  for  if  the  War  Labor 
Board  meant  that  as  a  mandate 
it  would,  in  effect,  be  saying  that 
cases  should  not  be  decided  on 
their  merits,”  he  declared. 

F.  S.  Deibler  was  the  public 
member  of  the  Commission. 
Sam  B.  Eubanks  was  labor 
member. 

■ 

Find  “Missing"  Man 
After  Daily's  Tip 

A  tip  from  the  Madison  ( Wis. ) 
Capital  Times  led  to  the  identi¬ 
fication  thi.s  week  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  of  a  laundry  truck  driver 
as  John  A.  Commons,  son  of  one 
of  the  nation’s  leading  econom¬ 
ists  and  himself  formerly  a  re¬ 
search  assistant  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  missing  since 
September,  1930.  Despite  the 
fact  that  Commons  had  been  de¬ 
clared  legally  dead  six  years  ago 
after  an  extensive  search.  Dep¬ 
uty  Police  Chief  Thomas  J. 
Hickey  said  there  was  “no  ques¬ 
tion”  about  the  identification. 

Hearing  last  week  that  a  fac¬ 
ulty  member  at  the  university 
had  mentioned  that  John  A. 
Commons  was  now  in  Hartford, 
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the  Capital  Times  telegraphed 
an  inquiry  and  Detective  Paul 
Beckwith  was  assigned  to  look 
into  the  report.  He  found  Com¬ 
mon’s  name  in  the  city  directory 
and  interviewed  him  at  the  New 
England  Laundry  Co.  where  he 
had  been  employed  for  the  last 
year  as  a  driver. 

■ 

Nosh-Kelvinator  Ad 
Has  Transitional  Angle 

Post-war  business  is  given 
serious  consideration  in  the 
Nash-Kelvinator  Co.  ad  to  be 
released  in  179  newspapers, 
eight  magazines  and  two  trade 
journals,  including  Editor  & 
Publisher,  the  week  ending 
July  29.  Though  it  follows  the 
pattern  of  the  company’s  pre¬ 
vious  war  theme  ads,  using  an 
illustration  of  a  soldier  and  copy 
put  in  his  words,  it  is  transition¬ 
al  in  that  it  compares  conversion 
to  war  production  with  the  re¬ 
conversion  to  come.  Headlined, 
“I  Saw  a  Miracle  .  .  .,”  it  de¬ 
scribes  the  soldier's  reaction  to 
America’s  wartime  production 
and  in  his  words  continues,  “And 
I  see  how  this  miracle  .  .  .  this 
mighty  power,  this  energy  used 
now  for  war  .  .  .  can,  after  Vic¬ 
tory,  create  a  new  and  finer 
life  than  we  have  ever  known 
before.  .  .  .” 

The  company’s  own  post-war 
philosophy  is  expressed  in  these 
1,000  and  1,750-line  ads  prepared 
by  Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell 
thus:  “For  we  believe  all  of  us 
owe  to  those  who  have  fought 
to  preserve  it  a  strong,  a  vital, 
a  growing  America  where  all 
men  and  women  will  have  the 
freedom  ana  the  opportunity  to 
make  those  dreams  come  true.” 

■ 

Hosldn  Business 
Sold  to  His  Widow 

Washington,  July  17 — The 
question  -  and  -  answer  column 
b^iness  long  operated  by  the 
late  Frederic  J.  Haskin  has  been 
sold  to  his  widow  for  $100,000, 
all  but  $5,231 — which  covers 
physical  properties — represented 
in  the  value  of  good  will  built 
up  over  the  years. 

Mr.  Haskin’s  will  provided 
that  the  business  should  be  sold 
as  soon  as  possible  after  his 
death.  Several  prospective  pur¬ 
chasers  were  in  the  market  but 
the  executor,  National  Savings 
&  Trust  Co.,  recommended  the 
deal  with  Mrs.  Haskin.  She 
and  her  two  sons,  Frederic.  Jr., 
and  Nagel,  shared  the  estate. 

W.  R.  Fairchild,  who  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  Mr.  Haskin  for 
two  decades,  will  manage  the 
business  and  continue  to  distri¬ 
bute  the  column  to  newspaper 
clients. 

■ 

Plans  Dealer  Expansion 

Dealer  organizations,  not  re¬ 
tail  outlets,  will  be  expanded, 
Harvey  S.  Firestone,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Firestone  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.,  told  newspapermen 
in  New  York  recently,  when  he 
denied  reports  that  the  number 
of  Firestone  stores  would  be 
increased  from  700  to  7,500  after 
the  war.  The  dealer  groups, 
which  now  number  about  25,000, 
will  receive  the  post-war  em¬ 
phasis,  he  explained. 


IF  AIR  EXPRESS  shipments  could  talk — and  knew 
where  they  were  going  and  why — we  wouldn’t 
have  to  urge  you  to  ship  ivhen  ready,  especially 
if  you  are  a  manufacturer  of  war  materials.  For 
early  shipment  is  the  way  to  be  certain  of 
earliest  possible  deliver)'.  Don’t  let  shipments 
lie  around  for  routine  end-of-day  pick  up. 
Call  AIR  EXPRESS  the  instant  the  label 
is  on.  No  matter  what  the  label 
says,  it  isn’t  air  express  until 
it’s  on  a  plane! 


A  Money-Savins, 
Hish-SpeedWartimeToil 
for  Every  Business 


As  a  result  of  increased  efficiency  developed  to  meet  wartime 
demands,  rates  have  been  reduced.  Shippers  nationwide  are 
now  saving  an  average  of  more  than  10%  on  Air  Express  chargee. 
And  Air  Express  schedules  are  based  on  "hours”,  not  days  and 
weeks  —  with  3  mile-a-minute  service  direct  to  hundreds  of 
U.  S.  cities  and  scores  of  foreign  countries. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  "Vision  Unlimited”— an  informative  booklet 
that  will  stimulate  the  thinking  of  every  executive.  Dept.  PR-8, 
Railway  Elxpress  Agency,  230  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y., 
or  ask  for  it  at  any  local  office. 


Phon*  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  AGENCY,  AIR  EXPRESS  DIVISION 
R«pr*Mnting  Hi*  AIRLINES  of  tho  Unilod  States 
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Joemle,  of  Passaic 
lerold-News,  Dies 

PAasAic.  N.  J.,  July  17— Ed- 
Jrf  H.  Roemle,  for  19  years 
manager  of  the  Passaic 
7m  j  )  Herald-News  and  im- 
MdUte  past  president  of  the 
Sl^Jersey  Press  Association, 
Hiid  suddenly  of  a  heart  attack 
S  15  at  his  home  in  Clifton 
V  J  He  had  been  at  his  desk 
Itat'same  day,  apparently  well. 

Mr  Roemle  came  to  the 
Pusaic  Daily  Herald  from  the 
Denrer  Post  on  March  6,  1925, 
succeeding  the  late  Emmett  A. 
Bristor  as  general  manager, 
fhen  Passaic’s  two  evening 
dailies  were  consolidated  on 
April  4,  1932,  he  became  general 
manager  of  the  Herald-News. 

Bom  in  Chicago,  the  son  of 
the  late  Christian  and  Louise 
Roemle,  he  attended  North¬ 
western  University  and  began 
newspaper  work  on  the  Chicago 
Evening  Journal  and  Post. 

During  the  19  years  prior  to 
his  coming  to  Passaic,  he  worked 
on  the  display  advertising  staffs 
of  these  two  Chicago  papers  and 
held  executive  positions  in  the 
business  offices  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Prtu,  Louisville  Post,  Detroit 
Tims  and  Denver  Post. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  Council  ( state  promo¬ 
tional  and  advertising  bureau) 
and  the  New  Jersey  War  Rec¬ 
ords  Commission. 


Orders  Increases 
On  Indianapolis  Star 

The  Indianapolis  Star  has  been 
ordered  by  the  Daily  Newspaper 
Commission  of  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  to  incorporate 
maintenance  of  membership,  a 
SO  cents  a  week  increase  in  all 
present  contract  minimums,  and 
a  general  increase  of  50  cents  a 
week  for  employes  not  receiv¬ 
ing  the  minimum  increase,  in  its 
contract  with  the  Indianapolis 
Newspaper  Guild. 

A  union  request  for  dues 
check-off  was  denied  by  the 
Commission. 

Management  and  guild  had 
jointly  requested  a  $3  increase 
for  each  employe  except  copy 
boys,  whom  they  wished  to  give 
a  ^  a  week  increase.  The  Com¬ 
mission  ruled,  however,  that 
under  the  Little  Steel  formula 
in  increase  of  only  50  cents  a 
week  was  allowable. 

A  salary  schedule  for  various 
sditorial  departments,  inco^or- 
iting  the  increase  and  within 
which  merit  increases  may  be 
(iven,  and  setting  a  $3  differen- 
iial  for  night  salaries,  was  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Commission. 

William  N,  Thompson,  indus¬ 
try  member  of  the  Commission, 
Assented  to  the  maintenance  of 
membership  provision  of  the 
lirective  in  a  four-page  state¬ 
ment  which  included  charges  of 
violation  of  freedom  of  the  press 
uid  freedom  of  the  individual. 

Kenneth  Crouse,  labor  mem- 
^r  of  the  Conunission,  dissented 
lo  the  dues  check-off  ruling, 
r.  S.  Deibler  was  public  member 

the  Commission. 

■ 

Changes  to  Daily 

The  Springfield  (Tenn.)  Her- 
“d.  a  semi-weekly,  became  a 
laily  on  July  3. 


N  O  I  A  N  A'S  2ND  LARGEST  MARKET 


doubly  diversified  industries 
employ  more  than  43,000 
factory  woilters! 


#  Among  the  nation's  great  corporations  operating  plants  in 
Fort  Wayne:  General  Electric,  International  Harvester,  Stude- 
baker,  Phelps-Dodge,  Allied  Mills,  National  Can,  Americctn 
Fork  &  Hoe,  Fruehof  Trailer... and  others  whose  names  are 
well  established  all  over  the  world. 


Local  firms  having  grown  into  national  importance  with 
branch  offices  everywhere:  Bowser,  Wayne  Pump,  Tokheim, 
Magnavox,  Farnsworth,  Zollner  Pistons,  General  Hosiery, 
Wayne  Knitting,  American  Steel  Dredge  and  others. 

Thus  is  found  in  Fort  Wayne  double-diversity  in  industry — 
double  assurance  of  stability  as  proven  in  the  pcist...as  it 
exists  today . . .  and  in  the  promise  for  the  future. 


MARKET  COVERAGE/ 

The  News-Sentinel  covers  the  Fort  Wayne  market.  A  daily 
newspaper  established  in  1833  —  delivered  by  carrier 
to  97.8%  of  all  homes  in  Fort  Wayne  every  week  day. 


(Thr  KriuS'-^i'utind 

FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 


REPRESENTATIVES:  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO. 


NEW  YORK-CHIC  AGO- DETROn 


pITOR  &  PUBLISH  ER  for  Jaly  22.  1944 
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Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  14 


the  war.  Present  plans  call  for 
60-inch  and  48-inch  insertions, 
one  every  other  week,  for  a 
year.  The  first  ad,  “Cracking 
the  Axis,”  features  the  two  giant 
catalytic  cracking  units  opened 
recently  at  Point  Breeze,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  and  Port  Arthur, 
Texas.  N.  W.  Ayer  Sc  Son,  Inc., 
is  the  agency. 

Seagram  -  Distiixers  Corp.  is 
opening  a  nation-wide  institu¬ 
tional  campaign  to  point  up  the 
“dependability  and  integrity” 
behind  the  brand  name  of  its 
product.  Throughout  August  a 
series  of  weekly  advertisements 
built  around  the  slogan,  “Say 
Seagram’s  and  be  sure,”  will  be 
carried  in  225  newspapers  from 
coast  to  coast.  Warwick  and 
Legler  is  handling  the  account. 

As  a  part  of  the  sixth  coordi¬ 
nated  newspaper  campaign  in 
which  eight  eastern  railroads 
are  participating,  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  now  has  under 
way  a  campaign  appearing  in 
71  metropolitan  daily  newspa¬ 
pers.  Copy  stresses  the  need 
for  supplying  ample  replace¬ 
ment  materials  to  back  up  the 
invasion.  Richard  A.  Foley,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  is  the  agency. 

A  new  advertising  twist  is  the 
use  of  display  advertising  by 
the  M.  B.  Manufacturing  Co., 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  to  call  for 
subcontracts  after  the  war.  Now 
maker  of  engine  mounts  for  air¬ 
planes  and  other  precision  war 
products,  the  company,  estab¬ 
lished  six  years  ago.  is  seeking 
a  new  line  so  that  it  can  con¬ 
tinue  operations  in  peacetime. 
Small  insertions  will  appear  in 
New  York  and  New  England 
newspapers  each  week  for  the 
rest  of  the  year,  and  supplemen¬ 
tary  campaigns  will  be  carried 
on  in  magazines  and  some  trade 
papers.  Albert  Woodley  Co.  is 
handling  the  advertising. 

The  Mennen  Co.,  Newark. 
N.  J.,  has  appointed  Duane  Jones 
Co.  to  handle  its  shave  cream 
advertising,  effective  next  Sep¬ 
tember. 

A  campaign  recently  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  Boston  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  with  home  offices 
in  Boston,  stresses  the  fine  char¬ 
acter  of  the  company  as  testified 
by  its  53  years  of  service.  Media 
to  be  used  include  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  New 
England  states. 

The  National  Cash  Register 
Co.,  Dayton,  has  tranferred  its 
cash  register  and  accounting  ma¬ 
chine  account  from  N.  W.  Ayer, 
Inc.,  to  McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 
It  plans  to  continue  with  its 
present  advertising  schedule.  A 
campaign  using  newspapers  and 
general  magazines  as  backbone 
media  will  start  in  October. 

Newspapers  will  be  used  later 
this  summer  as  a  part  of  the 
Royal  Crown  Cola  promotion 
being  carried  on  currently  by 
Nehi  Corporation.  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  is 
handling  the  account. 

McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc., 
setting  aside  the  largest  budget 
in  the  history  of  the  company, 
plans  intensive  promotion  of 
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Calox,  Bexel,  Albolene,  and 
other  products  in  newspapers, 
magazines,  radio,  professional 
publications  and  trade  Journals 
during  1945.  Newly  advertised 
McKesson  product,  Albolene 
Baby  Oil.  is  now  being  promoted 
through  trade  papers  and  a  spe¬ 
cial  list  of  Sunday  newspapers, 
with  the  account  in  the  hands 
of  Benton  &  Bowles. 

Roche,  Williams  &  Cleary,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  taken  over  the  Foy 
Paint  Co.,  Cincinnati,  account. 
Radio,  newspapers  and  direct 
mail  will  be  used. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


CLIFFORD  SUTTER  has  Joined 

Batten.  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  Inc.,  as  account  execu¬ 
tive.  For  the  past  two  years 
Sutter  has  been  with  the  OWI 
in  Washington  in  charge  of  all 
recruiting  programs.  Prior  to 
that  he  was  with  Geyer,  Cornell 
&  Newell  and  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 

Stewart  Reed,  previously  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  Good- 
year-Australia,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  advertising 
manager  of  the  Goodyear  Tire 
and  Rubber  Export  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

Miss  Elinor  Guthrie  Mc- 
VirxER.  who  has  been  associated 
with  Harper's  Bazaar,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager 
and  director  of  Dorothy  Gray 
Laboratories,  Lehn  &  Fink  Prod¬ 
ucts  Corp. 

Jim  O’Bryon,  acting  director 
of  radio  publicity  for  Young  & 
Rubicam,  becomes  director  of 
public  relations  and  publicity 
for  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System  July  24,  switching  Jobs 
with  Lester  Gottlieb,  who  has 
resigned  as  publicity  director  of 
Mutual  to  take  over  the  direc¬ 
torship  of  radio  publicity  for  the 
agency. 

Herbert  Gesregan,  formerly 
associated  with  Batten.  Barton. 
Durstine  and  Osborn,  has  joined 
Marschalk  &  Pratt  as  manager 
of  the  media  department. 

Leonard  Newsteder,  formerly 
account  executive  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  division  of  A.  W.  Lewin 
Co.,  has  been  promoted  to  direc¬ 
tor  of  industrial  research  and 
copy. 

Russell  F.  Manney,  for  the  last 
17  years  with  Campbell-Ewald. 
Detroit,  has  been  appointed  ac¬ 
count  executive  of  Pedlar,  Ryan 
&  Lusk,  Inc. 

James  C.  Swan,  formerly  na¬ 
tional  sales  promotion  manager 
of  Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale,  Inc., 
has  been  appointed  advertising 
manager  of  W.  A.  Taylor,  Inc., 
importers. 

Leslie  M.  Beals,  formerly 
with  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  has 
been  named  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  promotion  for  Car¬ 
rier  Corp.,  while  Walter  A. 
Bowe  beromes  manager  of  the 
department. 

Miss  Lucille  Shearwood,  for- 
merely  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Dell  Publishing  Co.,  has 
Joined  the  Federal  Advertising 
Agency  to  specialize  in  promot¬ 
ing  food  accounts. 

W.  Robert  Mitchell,  formerly 
account  executive  with  Snyder 


and  Black,  Inc.,  has  Joined  Mc¬ 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc.,  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive. 

Dick  Gibson,  Hollywood  radio 
talent  buyer  of  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan,  has  been  shifted  to  the 
agency’s  New  York  office  as  head 
of  the  new  business  department. 

Harry  R.  White,  executive 
secretary  of  the  SalesTExecutives 
Club  of  New  York,  has  Joined 
the  Navy  as  a  lieutenant  (J.g. ). 
During  his  absence  the  club  will 
be  directed  by  a  management 
committee  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  George  Little  and  the 
office  managed  by  Miss  Harriett 
Booth,  Mr.  White’s  assistant. 

Draper  Daniels,  formerly  of 
the  copy  staff  at  Young  &  Rubi¬ 
cam,  has  Joined  McCann-Erick¬ 
son,  Inc.,  as  a  copy  group  head. 

Lt.  Col.  Boyd  W.  Bullock, 
who  has  been  retired  from  the 
Army,  has  returned  to  General 
Electric  Co.  as  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  manager  of  tlie 
appliance  and  merchandise  de¬ 
partment. 


count  executive.  Mr.  WiU* 
formerly  an  account 
with  Ketchum,  Madlrt 
Grove,  Inc.,  of  PittsbiuJ]^ 
Ben  Larsen,  Chicago  m  i 
Louis  artist,  has  become  ut 
rector  for  the  MinneapoUi  ta 
of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.  ^ 
Miss  Rose  -  Marie 
formerly  with  J.  Walter  TlS 
son  Co.,  has  been  named  » 
aging  editor  of  Americim 
ery. 

Miss  Marie  Andre,  fonM 
with  Essig  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lm  Am 
les,  has  Joined  the  copy  di^ 
of  Geare-Marston,  Inc.,  Pij 
delphia  office. 

Charles  Faldi,  hai  bi 
named  chief  art  director  o(  B| 
ton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  and  Noun 
Byron  and  Edward  Fiscbb  b 
been  appointed  group  art  du 
James  J.  Maloney,  fon 
vice-president  of  Donahue  (Q 
and  previously  with  N.  W.  Aj 
&  Son,  Inc.,  has  Joined  t^i 
ecutive  staff  of  Buchanan  tc 
Inc. 


Robert  H.  King  has  been 
named  director  of  publicity  for 
Doherty,  Clifford  and  Shenfield. 
Inc.  Mr.  King  was  previously 
on  the  publicity  staff  of  the  Blue 
network. 

Cliff  Knoble,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Buzza  Co.,  Minne¬ 
apolis  (publishers),  and  prior 
to  that  advertising  manager  of 
Chrysler  Corp.  and  Chrysler 
Sales  Corp.,  has  Joined  Ruth¬ 
rauff  &  Ryan,  Chicago,  as  ac¬ 
count  executive. 

Neal  Wilder  has  Joined  Mc¬ 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc.,  as  an  ac- 


TAe  Type  Meta/  QUIZ 


Sheldon  C.  Downes,  tat  j 
past  five  years  with  Congolca 
Nairn,  Inc.,  has  been  named  pi 
duction  manager  of  Anden 
Davis  &  Platte. 

Christy  Allen  has  resigned 
vice-president  of  the  A.  C.  Ni 
sen  Co.  to  Join  Compton  Ads 
tising  in  an  executive  capadti 

Ernest  P.  Zobian,  former  na 
ager  of  the  New  York  office 
H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons,  has  )oa 
Pedlar,  Ryan  &  Lusk,  Inc.,  ui 
count  executive,  and  will  haz; 
the  Sterling  Drug  account 


THE  QUESTION: 

What  is  the  most  dependable  meth¬ 
od  of  scientific  control  of  type 
metal  to  assure  continuous  quality 
production  and  low  yearly  metal 
cost? 

THE  ANSWER: 

The  Imperial  Plus  Plan  is  the  oldest 
and  best  established  plan  and  is  used 
by  the  greatest  number  of  news¬ 
papers. 

Write  today  for  complete  details 
on  the  Plus  Plan. 


"IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  CO. 

Serving  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry 

PHILADELPHIA  •  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO 
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A  B.C.  W««hday  Circulation,  3S7,757  •  Sunday  Circulatu 

Dan  A  Carroil,  I?0  E  4?nd  St.  Ntw  r»Hi  17 
J.  i-  Lutx.  Trlbyfit  Towtr,  Chicago  P 


Public  Relations 
Ads  Ready  for 
Small  Business 


ana  iis  signincance  lo  me  com- 
Meyer  BOtn  prepares  mxinity;  telling  your  company’s 

Presentation-Campaign  Pl«ns  for  post-war  jobs  for 
__  service  men  and  women;  de- 

For  Newspaper  Use  scribing  outside  wartime  ac- 

With  the  conviction  that  pub-  employes;  War  Bonds 

lie  relations  advertising  can  be  future, 

as  effective  in  small  communities  To  Build  Good  Will 

and  for  small  industries  as  it  In  the  portfolio’s  introduction, 
has  been  proved  worthwhile  for  the  company  defines  public  re¬ 
large.  Meyer  Both  Co.  has  pre-  lations  advertising  as  “a  means 
pared  a  combination  presenta-  of  building  community  good-will 
lion  and  public  relations  adver-  toward  your  company  by  culti- 
tising  campaign  for  the  use  of  vating  a  better  understanding  of 
newspapers  and  advertisers.  your  policies  and  products.” 

The  project,  which  was  in-  Also  pointed  out  is  the  fact  that 
spired  in  part  by  comments  made  such  advertising  has  proved  that 
by  Carl  Byoir,  of  Carl  Byoir  and  it  can  perform  successfully  many 
Associates,  Inc.,  at  the  Editor  &  urgent  wartime  jobs  and  that 
Publisher  Round  Table  held  after  the  war  it  “can  make  a 
last  winter  ( E  &  P,  Jan.  22,  p.  3 ) ,  valuable  contribution  to  your 
was  prepared  by  Meyer  Both  company’s  daily  operations  by 
assist^  by  Mr.  Byoir,  the  Com-  increasing  employe,  customer 
mittee  for  Economic  Develop-  and  stockholder  confidence  in 
ment  and  Frank  E.  Fehlman,  your  policies  and  products,  and 
advertising  counselor.  in  your  plans  and  prospects  for 

Sound  Approach  Needed  post-war  employment.” 

“The  reason  local  public  rela-  Reproduced  as  a  part  of  the 
tions  advertising  in  newspapers  **  construct- 

hasn’t  kept  pace  with  the  grow-  newspaper  adver- 

ing  public  relations  conscious-  solicitor  can  use  it  as  a 

ness  in  industry.”  Mr.  Byoir  told  when  he  makes  his 

the  round-table,  “is  that  the  f, 

newspaper  salesmen  have  never 

been  given  a  sound  approach  ‘^’'^^ctor. 

to  selling  it  .  .  .  they  haven’t  .  relations  advertising, 

known  how  to  make  an  effective  ^he  single  most  po- 

presentation  to  the  dozen  of  po-  to  interpret  to  the 

tential  local  manufacturers  who  People  the  advantages  of  our 
could  be  sold  space  to  build  American  industrial  system.  . 
greater  good-will  for  themselves  R^cause  it  talks  to  so  many 
in  the  community.”  newspaper 

The  memorandum  to  news-  «  the  No.  1  m^ium  for  reaching 

paper  advertising  directors.  JfonP^messrgS”^^^^ 
which  accompanies  the  presenta-  messages.  i  - 

tion,  points  out  that  “those  news-  fJt? 

papers  who  have  made  a  concen- 

trated  effort  have  produced  ex-  Public  relations  advertising  is  a 
cellent  results”  and  cites  in  par-  vital  instrument  in  achieving 
ticular  the  job  done  by  Buell 

Hudson  of  the  Woonsocket  Taft-Pierw  ads  indicate  the 
(R.  I.)  Call  for  the  Taft-Pierce  ‘yP®.  already  accom- 

Manufacturing  Co.  ( E  &  P,  Sept.  P‘'®"®“- 

18.  ’43,  p.  12  and  March  11,  p.  14) .  The  remainder  of  the  presenta- 

“Our  part  in  this  program.”  is  devoted  to  a  series  of  ten 

Meyer  Both  continues,  “is  to  pro-  large-space  ads,  each  using  one 
vide  a  tangible  tool  in  the  form  o*  common  denominator 

af  a  SELLING  PRESENTATION  themes,  and  to  a  small  space 
that  your  staff  can  use  in  con-  campaign  prepared  by  Mr.  Fehl- 
vincing  local  industrialists  and  The  latter,  including  13 

manufacturers  of  the  importance  different  ads,  provides  “salutoe” 
>f  a  newspaper  advertisins  cam-  “soldiers  on  the  home  front.” 


This  seaman  hasn't  had  a  leave  in  nearly  three 
years.  He  has  been  months  without  mail.  He 
doesn't  complain;  it  was  just  a  matter  of  quick 
shifts  and  he  was  in  the  navy  hut  he  was  lonesome 
when  a  carton  of  cigarettes  Iwught  by  ’The  Detroit 
News  C'igaret  Fund  got  to  his  distant  outpost. 
Accompanying  the  carton  a  card  invited  him  to 
acknowledge  receipt. 

He  did;  he  wrote  pages  of  pretty  good  newspaper 
copy  about  himself,  his  hopes  and  his  ambitions 
and  he  pleaded  for  some  letters  from  fellows  in  the 
newspaper  business. 

So  a  busy  publisher,  a  hard  lioiled  city  editor,  a 
veteran  sports  editor  and  a  promotion  man  typed 
off  some  words  and  sent  them  along  with  a  minia¬ 
ture  edition  of  The  Detroit  News. 


TJuut^^tiAifUA^ 


And  did  we  get  a  glowing  response!  Yes,  a  news¬ 
paper  is  not  just  a  business;  it's  something  more. 
Who  can  define  it?  Those  whose  lives  have  been 
devoted  to  publishing  a  newspaper  are  the  least 
able  to  describe  the  great  newspaper's  influence  in 
a  community.  You  can  feel  it  but  it’s  hard  to 
measure  it. 

Now  and  then  arises  an  occasion  that  reveals  the 
position  of  a  newspaper  as  did  this  letter  from  a 
lonesome  sailor.  Such  a  newspaper,  as  anyone  in 
Detroit  can  tell  you,  is  The  News. 


Scott 
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Money  Con  Be  “Sold” 
By  Newspaper  Ads 

By  Frctnk  E.  Fehlman 


(No.  92  in  a  ■orioa) 

HERE  ARE  the  headlines  and 

opening  paragraphs  of  ads 
that  appeared  recently  in  the 
same  issue  of  a  husky  Ohio 
daily.  The  first  said:  "Quick 
loans;  get  $25  to  $3(X)  by  tomor¬ 
row.’’  Continuing,  the  ad  stated; 
"Loans  made  to  both  men  and 
women,  single  or  married  in  all 
types  of  employment  Loans  for 
vacations — ^just  phone.” 

The  other  ad,  run  by  an  old 
commercial  bank,  read:  "A 
checking  account  simplifies  your 
bookkeeping.  Avoid  confxised 
personal  and  home  financing 
problems  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  benefits  gained  from  a  spe¬ 
cial  checking  account,  etc.,  etc.” 

Then  this  sentence:  "liiis  is 
the  only  safe,  convenient  way 
to  handle  personal  finances.” 
Then  followed  the  bank  signa¬ 
ture.  Which  ad  do  you  suppose 
got  action? 

We  hold  no  brief  for  the  htm- 
dreds  of  personal  loan  com¬ 
panies  operating  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Many  of  them  charge  the 
full  legal  rate  as  set  by  the  states 
in  which  they  operate.  Many 
of  the  most  successful  offices  are 
parts  of  chain  organizations. 
One  thing  we  must  admit — the 
average  loan  company  believes 
in  newspaper  advertising.  Once 
they  open  an  office  you  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  their  advertising  at 
least  once  a  week.  We  know 
of  one  company  that  runs  a 
three-inch  ad  six  days  a  week. 

Analysis  of  Loans 

No  one  knows  the  exact 
amount  of  money  loaned  daily 
in  any  city  by  the  local  banks, 
loan  companies,  and  private  in¬ 
dividuals  who  loan  money  as  a 
“sideline.”  We  do  know  that 
the  private  loan  business — small 
loans  to  individuals — has  fallen 
off  in  the  past  three  years.  The 
question  we  now  ask  is,  "Who 
will  make  most  of  the  small 
loans  during  the  post-war  days, 
local  banks  or  private  loan  com¬ 
panies?” 

It  is  our  contention  that  prac¬ 
tically  all  small  loans  can  be 
handled  by  one  or  more  banks 
and  at  a  profit.  If  this  is  true, 
how  can  those  of  us  who  sell 
white  space  convince  our  local 
banks  that  they  should  take  over 
the  responsibility  of  making 
ALL  loans  in  a  given  town  or 
city? 

Those  of  us  who  have  been 
aroimd  for  the  past  25  years,  can 
recall  the  early  days  when  the 
opening  of  a  charge  account  was 
not  so  easy.  Today,  central 
credit  agencies  may  be  found  in 
practically  every  city  in  the 
country.  Information  is  polled, 
“dead-beats”  are  isolated,  "slow 
pay  people”  are  known,  and  the 
triple-A  accounts  are  familiar  to 
every  merchant  in  the  market. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  two 
or  ten  banks  in  a  market  could 
not  pool  their  information  about 
those  who  come  to  them  for 
loans?  Is  there  any  reason  why 


commercial  banks  cannot  oper¬ 
ate  the  same  kind  of  loan  ser¬ 
vice  as  is  now  operated  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  private  or  chain  loan 
companies?  Does  the  private 
loan  concern  have  inside  infor¬ 
mation  about  how  to  make  small 
loans?  Is  the  operation  of  this 
type  of  loan  business  any  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  making  of  a  reg¬ 
ular  conunercial  loan  to  a  local 
manufacturer,  farmer,  or  busi¬ 
ness  man? 

We  have  asked  these  questions 
many  times.  Our  banker  friends 
have  told  us.  “Oh,  we  could  han¬ 
dle  the  small  loan  business,  but 
it’s  full  of  headaches,”  or,  "We 
don’t  need  this  business;  and  be¬ 
sides.  it  would  lower  the  tone  of 
our  bank.” 

Well,  in  New  York  City  we 
have  several  banks — one  with 
more  than  $3,(M)0,()00,000  in  de¬ 
posits — that  have  been  in  the 
small  loan  business  for  many 
years.  ’This  part  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  is  run  at  a  profit. 

How  to  Sell  Program 

Here  is  a  simple  outline  that 
may  be  helpful,  if  your  paper 
decides  to  help  your  banks 
“sell  money”  now  and  after  the 
war. 

1st — Over  the  signature  of 
your  publisher  or  business  man¬ 
ager,  extend  an  invitation  to  one 
bank  official  in  every  bank  in 
your  town,  to  meet  with  you  at 
a  local  hotel,  or  a  private  dining 
room  in  a  restaurant  or  your 
club. 

2nd — After  dinner,  have  your 
advertising  manager  make  a 
brief  talk  about  the  total  private 
loan  company  linage  you  have 
run  over  the  past  five  or  ten 
years.  Mention  the  companies, 
the  number  of  ads  nm  by  each 
throughout  a  year,  and  then  the 
total  lines  of  all  companies  for 
one  year,  and  for  the  full  five  to 
ten  years. 

3rd — After  the  figures  have 
been  discussed,  place  in  the 
hands  of  all  your  guests  a 
printed  or  mimeographed  copy 
of  the  report.  Let  them  see  just 
what  the  private  loan  people 
think  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing. 

4th — Suggest  that  a  committee 
be  selected,  probably  three  men, 
to  investigate  the  cost  of  a  cen¬ 
tral  credit  checking  bureau;  so 
that  the  borrower  can  be  given 
a  quick  “yes”  or  “no”  when  he 
or  she  applies  for  a  loan. 

5th — Suggest  that  all  banks 
underwrite  a  cooperative  cam¬ 
paign,  ads  to  be  about  three  col¬ 
umns  on  10  inches,  to  nm  one 
ad  a  week,  for  52  weeks. 

6th — Suggest  that  each  bank 
nm  small  tie-up  copy  with  each 
of  the  big  ads. 

If  the  average  banker  had  an 
idea  as  to  the  total  amount  of 
money  loaned  in  your  city  to 
individuals  and  could  see  the 
profit  and  loss  statements  of  the 
private  loan  and  chain  company 
loan  offices,  he  wouldn’t  sleep 
for  several  nights. 


Whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
money  in  this  country  is  going 
to  be  cheap  for  several  years, 
regardless  of  what  party  is  in 
power.  ’The  reason  is  simple. 
When  the  final  shot  is  fired,  our 
(government  is  going  to  have  a 
debt  of  from  250  to  300  billion 
dollars.  The  carrying  charge  of 
this  debt  at  current  rates  of  in¬ 
terest,  will  amount  to  some¬ 
where  between  six  and  seven 
billion  dollars  every  year. 

Taxes  will  continue  to  be  high 
— all  of  them.  But  the  bank  that 
is  set  up  to  handle  the  small  loan 
business  can  earn  a  very  tidy 
sum  each  year. 

Selling  such  a  campaign  to 
your  local  banks  will  break 
down,  once  and  forever,  the  stiff, 
formal  frozen  stares  that  meet 
the  average  borrower  when  he 
enters  a  bank.  The  time  to  start 
thinking  about  post-war  loans, 
big  and  little,  is  now.  You’ll  be 
doing  your  banking  friends  a 
favor — you  will  be  doing  your 
readers  a  favor — and  you  will 
have  a  nice  new  linage  classifica¬ 
tion,  if  this  program  is  carried 
out. 

■ 

Ad  Bureau  Reports 
Press  D-Day  Activity 

The  story  of  how  people  re¬ 
acted  to  the  news  of  the  invasion 
on  D-Day  and  how  newspapers 
presented  one  of  the  biggest 
news  stories  of  all  time  is  pic¬ 
tured  and  described  in  "When 
D-Day  Came,”  released  this  week 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

The  generously  illustrated 
booklet  pictures  a  nation  united 
in  prayer;  shows  people  avidly 
devouring  newspapers  for  de¬ 
tailed  reports  from  the  front; 
and  reproduces  headlines,  stor¬ 
ies,  pictures  and  maps  of  the  in¬ 
vasion. 

“The  dependence  of  the  people 
on  their  newspapers,”  the  Bu¬ 
reau  declares  in  the  booklet, 
“has  probably  never  been  so 
dramatically  demonstrated.  Nev¬ 
er  has  the  newspaper’s  indispen¬ 
sability  as  the  source  of  full  in¬ 
formation  been  more  apparent. 
They  wanted  all  the  news  they 
could  get.  Editions  were  quick¬ 
ly  exhausted.  Circulations 
soared  .  .  .  with  the  available 
newsprint  supply  the  only  limit¬ 
ing  factor,” 

'The  booklet  also  emphasizes 
the  unselfish  and  patriotic  role 
played  by  newspaper  advertisers 
on  D-Day  and  the  days  immedi¬ 
ately  following.  Reproduced  are 
many  retail  and  national  adver¬ 
tisements  that  were  keyed  to  the 
news  and  the  spirit  of  D-Day. 
‘"rhe  advertisements,”  the  Bu¬ 
reau  points  out,  “served  as  new 
evidence  of  the  flexibility  and 
timeliness  of  the  newspaper  as 
an  advertising  medium.” 

■ 

Neale  Leaves  WPB 

Washington,  July  18 — Ralph 
E.  Neale,  newspaper  consultant 
in  the  Ftinting  and  Publishing 
Division  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  who  had  been  serving 
without  compensation  for  the 
past  year,  recently  returned  to 
his  post  with  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  from  which  pub¬ 
lication  he  was  on  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence. 


Council  Asks 
Ad  Support 
For  War  Fund 

With  the  release  of  a  campain 
booklet  on  the  subject,  the 
Advertising  Council  is  urgiM 
advertisers  to  devote  some  ^ 
tion  of  their  fall  advertising  to 
promotion  of  the  National  War 
Fund  drive  scheduled  for  0^ 
tober. 

Substituting  one  effort  lot 
many,  the  War  Fund,  a  federa¬ 
tion  of  all  the  major  war-related 
philanthropies  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Red  Croo. 
makes  a  single  annual  drive  lot 
funds.  Carried  on  in  10,000  coa- 
munities  the  drive  repreaeoh 
organizations  falling  within  the 
classifications  of  USO,  War 
Prisoners’  Aid,  United  Seamen’i 
Service,  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Refugee  Relief,  and  in  the 
750  Community  Chest  cities  ii 
combined  with  the  local  On- 
munity  Chest  campaign. 

Degrees  of  Support 

The  booklet,  which  is  sent  to 
national  advertisers  accompa^ed 
by  a  written  appeal  from  Joho 
Sterling,  chairman  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  Sponsorship  Committee, 
presents  five  sample  a^  indi¬ 
cating  the  different  degreei, 
ranging  from  “all-out”  to  “Pltg- 
with-a-slug,”  to  which  an  adver 
tiser  can  support  the  fund 
drive. 

Handled  locally,  the  campaigi! 
will  be  played  over  the  signs- 
ture,  “Give  to  Your  Community 
War  Fund  Representing  the  Ni- 
tional  War  Fund.”  The  Council 
stresses,  nevertheless:  “Locil 
advertisers  will  run  advertise¬ 
ments  prepared  especially  for 
their  use,  but  it  will  take  more 
than  local  effort  to  put  the  cam¬ 
paign  across.” 

Suggestions  for  the  use  of  rt- 
dio,  billboards,  direct  mail  and 
displays  are  included  in  the  port¬ 
folio  as  well  as  the  typical  ads 
for  newspapers  and  magazine! 
In  addition,  another  portfolio 
showing  all  display  material 
for  which  mats  and  electros  are 
available,  has  been  prepared  for 
local  advertisers  and  may  be 
procured  through  the  F^blie 
Relations  Depai^ent,  National 
War  Fund,  46  Cedar  St.,  New 
York  5. 
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Miller  Named 
Head  of  NCPA 
At  Annual  Meet 


The  72nd  annual  convention  of 
the  North  Carolina  Press  Asso- 
ciition  meeting  at  High  Point, 
was  brought  to  a  close  July  15 
with  an  address  by  George  W. 
Healy,  Jr.,  director  of  the  do- 
niestic  branch  of  the  Office  of 
War  Information,  and  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  new  officers. 

Installed  as  new  president  of 


/||\AKITE'S  economy  and  efficiency  as  a  product  are  reflected  in  an  ad- 
vertising  program  that  includes  The  Courant.  The  Courant  offers, 
besides  economy,  this  type  of  efficiency:  the  re-styled  local  fashions 
feature  pulled  683  inquiries  in  May  alone.  Four  other  women’s  page 
features  drew  35,936  letters  last  year.  Obviously,  getting  in  on  Hartford 
area  sales  means  getting  into  The  Courant. 


the  association  for  the  coming 
vear  was  Dr.  Julian  Miller,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Charlotte  Observer, 
who  succeeds  John  B.  Harris,  of 
Albemarle.  Harvey  Laffoon,  of 
the  EWcin  Tribune,  became  vice- 
president  of  the  association,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Frank  Daniels  of  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer. 
Miss  Beatrice  Cobb,  of  the 
Morganton  News-Herald,  was  re¬ 
tained  as  secretary  -  treasurer. 
Clarence  Griffin,  of  the  Forest 
City  Courier,  was  elected  and 
installed  to  succeed  himself  as 
historian. 

Addressing  the  banquet  ses¬ 
sion,  Mr.  Healy  declared  that 
the  Number  1  job  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  branch  of  OWI  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  opportunity  for  news¬ 
gathering  agencies  to  present 


Nationally  Represented  by  Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman. 


our  ant 


cleariy  and  acciu-ately  accounts 
of  the  war’s  progress,"  but  that 
news  of  the  movements  of  mili¬ 
tary  units  should  be  withheld 
if  releasing  such  news  could  re¬ 
sult  in  the  loss  of  American 
lives  or  have  an  adverse  affect 
on  current  or  future  operations. 

The  policy  of  the  OWI  is  in 
recent  state- 


agreement  with 
ments  of  the  high  command  of 
the  War  and  Navy  departments, 
the  speaker  said,  in  respect  to 
releasing  news  concerning  mili¬ 
tary  operations  and  progress  of 
the  war.  News  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  as  rapidly  as  possible  and 
consistent  with  security. 

Discussion  of 


newspaper  ra¬ 
tioning  occupied  the  time  of 
Associated  Dailies  in  that  group’s 
The  question  of  news- 


session. 

print  rationing  was  presented 
by  Galt  Braxton,  of  the  Kinston 
Free  Press,  who  expressed  the 
opinion  that  a  more  equitable 


distribution  formula  should  be 
worked  out  for  the  smaller  daily 
Frank  Daniels,  of 


newspapers.  Frank  Daniels,  of 
the  ^leigh  News  and  Observer, 
retiring  chairman  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Dailies,  presided  over  the 
group  discussion.  Elected  to  suc¬ 
ceed  him  was  Randall  Harris,  of 


the  Ashville  Citizen-Times. 

A.  Resch,  of  the  Siler  City 


flews,  presided  over  a  session  of 
non-dailies,  in  which  there  was 
rauch  discussion  of  the  circula- 


Free  Invasion  Extra 

,,  a  beat  and  marking 

jne  tot  time  that  any  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  area  had  ever  deliv- 

EDITOR  a  PUILISHERf 


TOTAL  JUNE  UN  AGE  OFF  J.2%;  FINANCIAL  GAINS  13.1% 


NEWSPAPER  advertising  linage  for  52 
cities  as  compiled  by  Media  Records 
showed  a  1.2%  loss  for  June,  the  lowest 
loss  recorded  since  it  first  dropped  7%  in 
April.  Despite  this  loss,  however,  total 
linage,  being  the  highest  for  the  month 
with  the  exception  of  last  year,  rated 
106.5  on  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Index. 

Classified  linage,  which  has  been  drop¬ 
ping  steadily  since  the  first  of  the  year, 
again  showed  the  greatest  loss  of  any 
classification  for  the  month  though  it 
placed  second  highest,  108.7,  on  the  Index. 
Losses  here  can  be  attributed  in  large  part 
to  the  severe  restrictions  placed  on  such 
advertising  by  the  wartime  newsprint 
shortage. 

A  gain  of  13.1%,  the  largest  shown  this 
month,  was  attained  by  financial  advertis¬ 
ing  indicating  that  the  stress  placed  recent¬ 
ly  by  advertising  counselors  on  the  value 


of  such  advertising  to  financial  businesses 
may  be  taking  effect. 

Other  substantial  gains  were  made  by 
automotive,  5.8%;  retail,  2.8%  and  display 
only,  2.4%. 

For  the  first  time  since  October,  1942, 
general  took  a  drop  and  lost  .2%.  The 
loss  was  so  slight,  however,  and  the  total 
still  so  much  higher  than  in  previous  years, 
with  the  exception  of  June,  1943,  that, 
standing  at  121.3,  it  retained  its  top  place 
on  the  Index. 

In  view  of  the  facts  that  June  held  not 
one,  but  several,  spectacular  news  events, 
including  both  the  fall  of  Rome  and  the 
opening  of  the  invasion,  and  that  as  a  re¬ 
sult  much,  and  in  some  cases,  all,  advertis¬ 
ing  was  eliminated  for  several  issues  of  the 
city  papers,  the  1.2%  decrease  in  total  lin¬ 
age  was  to  be  expected  and  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  indicate  further  losses. 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIH 

(('oinitlled  by  KDITOK  St  PUBLJ8UBR  Iron  M 
KerordH  Mmuurcmfnto) 


1944 

1943 

Linage 

Linage 

Total  .-Vdvertising 

June  . 

112,630,579 

114,016,206 

.Mav  . 

117,776,135 

120,985,116 

Display  Only 

June  . 

86,701,969 

84,708,578  1 

.May  . 

89,922,342 

89,765,325 

Classified 

June  . 

25,928,610 

29,307,628 

.May  . 

27,853,793 

31,219,791 

Retail 

June  . 

60,886,621 

59.207,966  1 

May  . 

62,904,432 

64,119,585 

Department  Store 

June  . 

24,949,814 

25.918,582 

May  . 

26,219,830 

27,836,683 

(leiieral 

June  . 

21,062,332 

21,098,864 

May  . 

22,164,434 

21,178,651  1 

.\utomotive 

lutie  . 

3,256,087 

3,078,553  1 

May  . 

3,526,551 

3,220,265  1 

Financial 

June  . 

1,496,929 

1,323,195  1 

May  . 

1,326,925 

1,246,824  1 

%  of  E»» 
1943  Ii>4b 


June  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


(C'omitilrd  by  .Medb»  Becords,  Inc.) 


AKRON.  OHIO 

„  1944  1943 

Beacon  Joumal-c..  899,407  1,109,868 

Beacon  Joumal-S..  277,742  302,685 

Grand  Total _  1,177,149  1,412,553 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

Kniclierbkr  News-e  717,638  549,731 

Times  Unton-m  ...  522,047  373,717 

•Times  Union  S  . .  253,294  256,350 

Grand  Total _  1,492,979  1.179,798 

ALBUQUERQUE.  NEW  MEXICO 

Jpumal-m  .  391.692  304,626 

Tribunee  .  436.829  333,937 

Journal-S  .  79,306  57,232 

Grand  Total _  907,827  695,795 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

Constitution-m  ....  585,965  570,167 

Journal-e  .  757,045  835,355 

tConstitutionS  ...  315,031  310,930 

•Journal-S  .  346,311  329,007 

Grand  Total -  2,004,352  2,045,459 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

News-Post-e  .  740,788  936,995 

Sun-m  .  757,705  812,376 

Sun-e  .  1,128,907  1,408,303 

•Americans  .  260,835  301,019 

tSun-S  .  424,060  510,538 

Grand  Total _  3,312,295  3,969,231 

BAYONNE.  N.  I. 

Times-e  .  304,255  258,551 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Asre-Herald-m  -  584,110  498,806 

News-e  .  760,213  744,635 

Post-e  .  513,431  384,209 

•Mews  &  Age- 

Herald-S  .  325,557  346,100 

Grand  Total _  2,183,311  1.973,750 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

Record-Amer’n-m-e  .  322,146  422,980 

Globe-m-e  .  694,039  703,825 

Her.-Trav.  (See  note)  770,031  917.211 

Post-m  .  600,800  477,069 

•Advertiser-S  _  196,898  250.679 

Globe-S  .  376,184  353,630 

tHerald-S  .  357,810  398,645 

Post-S  .  222.858  159,190 

Grand  ToUl  ....  3.540,766  3,683,229 
Note:  Globe  is  sold  in  combination 
momine  and  evening.  Traveler  is  sold 
in  comoiaation  with  morning  or  Sunday 
Herald.  Record  morning  is  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  American  evening. 
Linage  of  one  edition  is  given. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m.  619.453  648,984 

News-e  .  1,107,102  1.328,794 

•Courier  Express-S  321,499  374,773 

Grand  Total _  2,048.054  2.352,551 

CAMDEN.  N.  I. 

Ourier  (See  Note)  720,729  728,210 

Note:  The  Courier-e  and  Post-m  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 
Conrier-e  only  is  given 


CEDAR  RAPIDS.  IOWA 

1944  1943 

Gazette-e  .  504,947  452,956 

Gaaette-S  .  130,521  81,609 


DETROIT.  MICH. 


Grand  Total  ....  635,468 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Tribune-m  . 

Sun-m  . 

tDaily  News-e  . . . 
Herald-American-e  . 

Times-e  . 

Tribune-S  . 

Sun-S  . 

•Herald- American-S 
Timea-S  . 


1,080,799 

605,703 

1,115,659 

600,776 

490,967 

574.155 

232,137 

271,948 

74,086 


1,431,608 

584,315 

1,038,086 

783,713 

544,032 

598,312 

220,840 

304,660 

101,699 


Grand  Total _  5,046,230  5,607,265 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  600,492  500,922 

Post-e  .  751.003  688,790 

Times-Star-e  .  833,723  757,403 

tEnquirer-S  .  481,034  467,074 

Grand  Total _  2.666,252  2,414,189 

CnJEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  . . .  600,649  792,464 

News-e  .  517,166  564,758 

Press-e  .  921,916  1,111,931 

•tPlain  Dealer  s  .  480,104  597,533 

Grand  Total  . .  2,519,835  3,066,686 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Ditpatcb-e  .  940,288  849,278 

Citi*en-e  .  528.340  392,645 

Ohio  State  JourT-m  372,908  286,592 

Dispatch-S  .  .340.540  283,366 

Citizen-S  .  167,845  123,027 

Star-w  .  57,856  42,135 

Grand  Total  ... .  2,407,777  1,977,043 

DALLAS.  TEXAS 

News-m  .  976,707  760,385 

Times-Herald-e  ...  1,178,514  1,000,697 

t.Vews-S  .  340,280  324.059 

Times-Herald-S  ...  323.592  293.377 

Grand  Total  _  2.819.093  2,378,518 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Joumal-m  .  432,417  427,665 

Herald-e  .  960,655  800,400 

News-e  .  939.544  989,476 

Journal  Herald-S  .  173,051  160,843 

News-S  .  184,713  175,323 

Grand  Total  ....  2.690.380  2,553,707 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mtn.  News-m  269.741  256.252 

Post-e  .  909.216  789.557 

Rocky  Mtn.  News-S  65.758  66,849 

Poat-S  .  281,919  214,987 

Grand  Total _  1,526,634  1,327,645 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-m  .  419,909  403,284 

Trihune-e  .  501.356  473,955 

Register-S  .  210,780  212,279 

Grand  Total _  1,132,045  1,089,518 


1944 

1943 

Free  Press-m  . 

619,401 

905,185 

News-e  . 

1,103,939 

1,591,342 

Times-e  . 

655,348 

900,795 

Free  Press-S  . 

220,133 

248,019 

tNews-S  . 

456,020 

590,289 

•Times-S  . 

317,592 

375,817 

Grand  Total  .... 

3.372,433 

4,611,447 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Herald-e  . 

500,846 

433,944 

News-Tribune-ra  . . 

370,275 

308,160 

Ntews-Tribune-S  . . . 

185,397 

126,238 

Grand  Total  .... 

1.056.518 

868,342 

EL  PASO 

.TEXAS 

Times-m  . 

397,520 

405,685 

Herald  Post-e  .... 

407,588 

405,536 

Times-S  . 

128,993 

133,703 

Grand  Total  . .  ■  • 

934,101 

944,924 

ERIE. 

PA. 

Dispatch  Herald-e. 

458.771 

427,994 

Times-e  . 

591.326 

517,732 

Dispatch  Herald-S . 

159,636 

134,154 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,209,733 

1,079,880 

EVANSVILLE.  IND 

Courier-m  . 

659.414 

597.298 

Press-e  . 

674,724 

631,793 

Courier  &  Press-S. 

155,356 

167,972 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,489,494 

1,397,063 

FLINT. 

MICH. 

Joumal-e  . 

985,693 

776.443 

Journal-S  . 

196,494 

198,129 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,182,187 

974,572 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m  . 

510,427 

425,486 

News  Sentind-e  . . 

833,387 

725,184 

Journal  Gazette-S  . 

255,972 

223,650 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,599,786 

1.374,320 

FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 

Star-Telegram-m  . . 

307,951 

306,701 

Star-Telegram-e  . . 

687,070 

684,128 

Press-e  . 

419.641 

290.997 

Star-Telegram-S  . . 

225,380 

165,253 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,640,042 

1,447,079 

FRESNO 

,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  . 

575.193 

464,272 

Bee-S  . 

157,289 

89,984 

Grand  Total  .... 

732,482 

554,256 

GARY, 

,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  .... 

868.826 

852,340 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  ' 

Y. 

Post- Star  (See  note) 

429,876 

330,027 

Note:  Post-Star-m  sold  in  combination 

with  Times-e.  Linage  of  one  edition. 

Post-Star-m  only  is 

given. 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriot-m  . 

618,329 

485,685 

Telegraph-e  . 

464,126 

379,030 

Grand  Total  ... .  1,082,455  864,715 

Note:  Newa-e  carries  the  same  amount 
of  advertising  as  the  Patriot-m. 

EDITOR  A 


HARTFORD,  CONN. 

1944  mi 

Cuurant-m  .  537,529  41IM 

Times-e  .  1,168,025  1,095312 

Courant-S  .  323,520  3013K 

Grand  Total  ....  2,029,074  1,830,51 

HEMPSTEAD-TOWN.  N.  Y. 

Nasau  Review  & 

Star  e  .  446,149  S29|fi 

Newsday-e  .  432,753  2UfH 

Grand  Total  _  878,902  764JS 

HOBOKEN.  N.  I. 

Jersey  Observer-e  .  490,724  439JU 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chrooicle-e  .  1,103,444  911311 

Post-m  .  739,884  5243« 

Press-e  .  624,141  483311 

Chronicle-S  .  3  3  5,169  27538 

Post-S  .  27  7,5  7  5  187,0* 

Grand  Total  ....  3,080,213  2,451,4* 

INDIANAPOLIS,  DID. 

News-e  .  1,07  4,85  1  977321 

Star-m  .  843,109  7563* 

Times-e  .  705,964  664311 

tStar-S  .  464,002  384,961 

Grand  Tmal  ....  3.087,926  2,7853U 
lACKSONVILLE,  FLA- 
Times  Union-m  . . .  6  1  2,26  9  5333* 

Journal-e  .  535.243  5123* 

Times  Union-S  . . .  239,680  21035 

Grand  Total  ... .  1,387,192  1,2563» 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  I. 

Jersey  Joumal-e  . .  576,933  4783* 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune  (See  note)  723,118  OObf* 
Note:  Tribune-e  sold  in  combnulsi 
with  Democrat-ra.  I.inage  of  one  edit*. 
Tribune-e  only  is  given. 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Joumal-m  .  445,573  3273)1 

News-Sentinel-e  . .  473,189 

journal-S  .  140,818  111.* 

News-Sentinel-S  . .  148,401  136,1* 

Grand  Total  ....  1,207.981  1,002,111 
LAWRENCE,  MASS. 
Tribune  (See  note)  554.595 

Note:  Tribune-e  and  Eagle-m  sot* 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edihE 
Tribune  (e)  only  is  given.  _ 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Examiner-m  .  729,169  1,0223" 

Times-m  .  799,352  1.351, « 

Herald-Express-e  687.714  8M* 

News-d  .  519.539  5W 

•Examiner-S  .  458,308  SOkW 

tTiines-S  .  380,844  468,* 

Grand  Total  3,574,9^  4,827,4* 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Courier  Journal-m  .  683,412  739.W 

Times-e  .  765.008  8.3 

Courier  JournaJ-S  .  305,851  318,1* 

Grand  Total  ....  1.754.2^  1,8223* 

LOWELL.  MASS. 

Siin-e  .  482,621 

(Continued  on  pope  48) 
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)oldiers  to  Be 
tolled  on  Paper 
^references 

ffASHiNCTON,  July  19 — News- 
uer  preferences  of  men  in  the 
^  States  Army  are  to  be 
(ttrmined  by  the  War  Depart- 
ent  by  means  of  a  survey  in 
imps  here  and  abroad,  and 
hen  the  list  of  favored  papers 
IS  been  compiled  the  Depart- 
ent  will  take  steps  to  insure 
iivery  of  copies. 

Rele^  today  of  a  list  of  189 
agazincs  of  general  circulation 
D  the  soldiers'  ••prefp”'’nce  list” 
eed  the  survey  facilities  for 
se  in  sampling  newspaper  pop- 
larity. 

Free  Distribution 
Under  the  law,  the  Army  is 
emitted  to  make  available  to 
ilders.  magazines  of  general 
;:ulation  in  the  United  States, 
respective  of  political  content, 
a  preference  therefor  by  sol¬ 
ders  is  determined  by  the  Sec- 
tiary  of  War. 

The  magazine  survey,  which 
ill  be  adopted  for  newspapers, 
based  on  samplings  of  sol- 
er  preferences  outside  the 
nited  States  and  on  cross- 
ctions  of  magazine  sales  at 
any  post  exchanges  in  this 
luntry.  The  results  were 
leck^  against  other  analyses 
periodicals  liked  by  soldiers, 
icluding  statistics  of  actual  sub* 
riptions  by  individual  soldiers 
rerseas  and  periodic  reports 
Army  libraries  of  the  titles 
Idlers  seek  most  frequently, 
le  list  will  be  checked  from 
me  to  time  for  changes  in  pref¬ 
ence. 

With  respect  to  newspapers, 
e  Army  will  continue  to  sup- 
f  to  camps  and  posts  within 
e  United  States,  newspapers  of 
neral  circulation  which  were 
pplied  prior  to  April  1,  either 
atis  or  through  newsstand 
les. 

Theatre  commanders  abroad 
111  list  the  15  newspapers  of 
Jieral  circulation  which  they 
td  most  popular  and  permit  the 
en  in  their  command  to  ex- 
ess  three  preferences  and  to 
d  one  more  of  their  own 
nosing.  In  each  instance 
liere  substantial  preference  for 
paper  is  demonstrated,  ar- 
ngements  will  be  made  for 
■wsstand  sale  of  that  publica- 
m. 

Servicemen  both  in  and  out- 
le  the  United  States  will  be 
tmitted  to  receive  any  news¬ 
ier  they  wish  if  they  sub- 
ribe  for  it  or  have  someone  do 
for  them. 

■ 

eads  of  Soldier  Son 
His  Own  Paper 

A  story  by  War  Correspondent 
R.  Knickerbocker  of  the 
tcopo  Sun  telling  of  a  young 
utenant’s  capture  of  his  first 
rman  war  prisoner  made  in- 
estlng  reading  in  the  July  12 
■>0  of  the  Sun. 

Particularly  interested  was 
fry  Baker,  manager  of  the 
icago  Sun  Syndicate  because 
®  yprrrrg  lieutenant  was  Fred 
baker,  his  son. 


Lt.  Baker  was  the  happiest 
man  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  wrote 
Knickerbocker,  and  Mr.  Baker 
admits  he  was  the  happiest  man 
in  Chicago.  Knickerbocker’s 
story  devoted  almost  a  columr 
to  young  Baker,  who  is  6  fee 
5  inches  tall  and  described  a 
“the  biggest  target  on  the  Nor 
mandy  front.”  It  gave  man: 
details  of  the  young  man’s  ac  . 
tivities  that  he  himself  woul<  [ 
not  have  been  permitted  to  write 
home. 

“There’s  nothing  like  having 
your  own  war  correspondent  to 
send  home  news  of  your  boy,” 
-vlr.  Baker  believes. 

News  Battle 
Ahead  for  Dewey 

continued  from  page  11 

on  how  it  has  been  changed  from 
the  “barn-like  place”  it  was  be¬ 
fore. 

“That’s  typical  of  Dewey’s  or¬ 
derliness,”  he  said.  “He  did  the 
same  thing  with  the  old  district 
attorney’s  office  in  New  York, 
turning  a  hell-hole  into  a  decent 
law  office.  Dewey’s  a  good 
housekeeper.  That  type  of  mind 
is  just  what  this  country  needs. 
He  is  the  Man  of  Destiny  to 
bring  order  out  of  this  New  Deal 
chaos.” 

Governor  Dewey  is  being  him¬ 
self  when  he  declines  to  pose 
for  gag  pictures.  But  he’ll  stand 
for  straight  news  shots  with  a 
smile.  genially  wisecracking 
about  the  camera  men  as  he  did 
the  other  day  when  posing  with 
a  girl  elected  governor  by  the 
Empire  State  Girls,  sponsored 
by  the  American  Legion  Aux¬ 
iliary. 

“Now  you  know  who  our  real 
bosses  are.”  he  said,  indicating 
the  photographers  who  were 
ordering  him  around. 

Mr.  Dewey  hopes  to  become 
President  with  the  help  of  the 
politically  unbossed  press.  And 
what  do  the  newspaper  men 
think  of  his  chances? 

It  is  much  too  soon  for  pre¬ 
dictions. 

The  news  columns  might  roar 
with  news  that  would  send 
Dewey  stock  soaring.  A  Ger¬ 
man  surrender  before  election  » 
day  would  be  such  news.  Again, 
Roosevelt  may  make  news  that 
will  keep  him  sold  to  the  public 
by  the  press,  while  inside  edi¬ 
torials  vainly  knock. 

Yes,  in  this  election  as  never 
before,  the  Republican  candi¬ 
date  must  battle  news  in  his 
fight  with  the  New  Deal 
“Champ.” 

■ 

Sells  Memphis  Station 

In  compliance  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  rule  against  single  owner¬ 
ship  or  control  of  more  than  one 
radio  station  in  an  area,  WMPS, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  radio  station, 
has  been  sold  by  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Radio  organization  to 
Plough,  Inc.,  Memphis  drug 
firm,  subject  to  FCC  approval. 
1110  Memphis  Publishing  Co., 
publisher  of  the  Commercial 
Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar,  con¬ 
trolled  WMPS  through  the 
also  owns  and  operates  WMC, 
an  NBC  outlet. 


Central  Ohio,  always  an  important  mar¬ 
ket,  is  continuing  to  grow  in  both  popu¬ 
lation  and  retail  sales  per  capita.  (See 
Census  Bureau  Wartime  population 
shifts,  and  Sales  Management  important 
markets  sales  index.) 

The  Columbus  Dispatch  circulation  dom¬ 
inates  a  29  county  heart  of  Ohio  area, 
reaching  the  astounding  coverage  of 
97%  of  the  homes  in  the  key  city  of 
Columbus. 

In  wartime  or  peacetime  you  can’t  cover 
Ohio  without  Central  Ohio;  and  you 
can’t  effectively  cover  this  area  without 
the  one  dominating  advertising  medium 
— the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


97%  coverage  in  metro-  181%  more  classified 
politan  area  —  88°/o  advertising  than  2nd 
home  delivered  .  .  .  paper  .  .  .  48%  more 
I  4 1 ,396  daily  circulation  total  advertising  than 
—  104%  more  than  2nd  both  other  Columbus 
paper  .  .  .  151%  more  papers  combined, 
national  advertising  and  770;  exclusive  accounts. 

SedeA  cd 

DISPATCH 

COLUMBUS  16,  OHIO 

National  Representatives:  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee.  New 
York  •  Detroit  •  Chicago  -  Son  Francisco  -  Los  Angeles 
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Grand  Total -  2,029.064  1,845,757 

MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Bie-e  .  420,271  322,751 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

Stare  .  1,008.557  952.335 

Gazette-m  .  426,326  411,696 

Ka  Pressese .  880,471  821,101 

U  Patne-e  .  136,334  122,615 

Herald-e  .  153,068  147,420 

Slandard-S  .  101,566  93,250 

La  Patne-S  .  152,783  110,702 


Grand  Total -  1,075,612  832,339 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Hanner-e  .  607,824  615,222 

Tcnncs$ean-in  _  613,341  600,008 

Tcnnesean-S  .  382,746  288,573 


Grand  Total -  1,603,911  1,503,803 

NEWARK.  N.  J. 

Star- Ledger- m  . . .  576,599  509,169 

.  1,178.349  1,351,552 

Call-S  .  242,321  185,742 

Star-Ledger-S  _  119,422  92,582 


Grand  Total -  2.116.691  2.139,045 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m.  313,328  269,372 

Register-e  .  800.805  675.632 

Registers  .  187,186  156,899 


Grand  Total -  1,301,319  1,101,903 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Times  Picarune-m.  1,062.904  1,027,892 

Item-e  .  953,170  678,747 

Sutes-e  .  623,837  648,396 

Times  Picayune  & 

States-S  .  452,069  404,637 


Grand  Total....  3,091,980 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Times-m  .  849,793 

Herald  Tribune-m.  817,884 

News-m  .  903,633 

Mirror-m  .  368,345 

.Toumal-Amer'n-e  . .  594,042 

Post-e  .  428,532 

Sun-e  .  983,220 

World-Telegram-e  .  914,230 

Times-S  .  695,334 

tHerald  Tribune-S.  570,970 

News-S  .  455.947 

Mirror-S  .  157,037 

•Journal-Amer’n-S  .  271,190 


1,070,986 

788,663 

951,196 

516,490 

825,732 

462.510 

854,230 

814,565 

862,625 

602,258 

448,129 

223,020 

368,825 


Grand  Total _  8,010,157  8,789,229 

NEW  YORK  CITY  (BROOKLYN) 

Eagle-e  .  558,258  480,200 

Eagle-S  .  191,614  185,995 


Grand  Total _  749,872  666,195 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gazette-e  .  698,469  582,001 

OJUOJIND.  CALIF. 

Post-Enquirer-e  ...  651,590  644,501 

Tribune-e  .  845,650  955,660 

Tribune-S  .  268,405  233,457 


June  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union-Leader 

(See  uM)  .  445,879  404,157 

Non:  ^^ncbe6ter  Union-m  and  Lead- 
er-e  sold  in  combination  only.  Linage 
ox  one  edition,  Union-m,  only  is  given. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commer'l  Appeal-m  604,479  769,980 

Preas-Sctniitar<  . .  403,879  519,531 

tl.onunerc'1  Appeal-S  253,445  331,923 


OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

1944  1943 

Oklaboman-m  _ _  543,091  499,974 

Timcs-e  .  033,679  585,431 

Oklaboman-S  .  228,165  225,501 


Grand  Total  -  1,261,803  1,621,434 

MIAMI  FLA. 

Heiald-m  .  605,347  765,214 

. .  616,153  562,113 

•Herald  s  .  263,485  291,674 

J^ews-S  .  138,709  101,359 


Grand  Total -  1,62^,694  1,720,360 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

.Sentinel-m  .  464,494  502,331 

J.mrnal-e  .  1,391,705  1,533,994 

•Sentinels  .  197.305  232,412 

tJoumal-S  .  450,068  485,551 


PEORIA,  ILL 

Journal  Transcript-e  756,343 

Star-m  .  694,930 

Journal  Star-S....  217,327 


Grand  Total -  2,503,572  2,754,288 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  482,967  416,815 

Sur  Joumal-e .  739,482  832,627 

Tirnes-e  . .  487.151  256,333 

Pribune-S  .  319,464  339,982 


Grand  Total....  1,668,600  1,222,881 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

tEvening  Bulletin-e  948.114  1,317,945 

Inquirer-m  .  851,974  1,262,802 

News-e  .  380,447  392,517 

Record-m  .  725,719  728,451 

Inquirer-S  .  523,881  519,486 

•Records  .  247,923  322,760 


Grand  Total _  3,678,058  4,543,961 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Post-Gazette-m 

Press-e  . 

Sun-Telegraph-e 

tPress-S  . 

Sun-Telegraph-S 


476,580  601,155 

1,006,210  1,027,099 


Grand  Total _  2,859,105  2,659,119 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e  .  475,204  366,393 

Starm  .  4(>5.577  367,167 

Star-S  .  134,831  98,779 


Grand  Total _  1.964,154  2.209,903 

PORTSMOUTH.  N.  H. 

Herald-e  .  228,803  225,416 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Rulletin-e  .  919,428  951.488 

Toumal-m  .  418.277  323.946 

Journals  .  238,783  219,552 


Grand  Total _  1.576.488  1.494,986 

READING.  PA. 

Eagle-e  (See  note).  673.269  582,455 

Eagle-S  .  46,184  37,343 


Grand  Total _  719.453  619.798 

Note:  Eagle-e  and  Times-m  sold  in 
combination,  linage  of  one  edition, 

Eaglc-e  only,  is  given. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

News  Leader-e _  894,051  799,990 

Times  Dispatch-m.  637,616  573,717 

Times  Dispatch-S. .  279,365  250,819 


Grand  Total....  1,811,032  1,624,526 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Dem.  8-  Chronicle-m  703,829  746.566 

Times  Union-e _  823,749  889,868 

Dem.  &  Chronicle-S  314,260  337,263 


Grand  Total _  1,841,838  1,973,697 

ROCKFORD.  ILL 

Register-Republic-e  .  631.802  601,420 

SUr-m  .  471.953  424,845 

Star-S  .  151,525  151,081 


Grand  Total _  1,255,280  1.177,346 

SACniAMENTO.  CAUF. 

Union-m  .  314,965  299,756 

Bee-e  .  865.959  758.555 

Union-S  .  147,636  117.601 


Grand  Tot,al....  1.328,560  1,175,912 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe-Deraocrat-m  .  459.325  520,142 

Post-Dispatch-e  ...  814,771  986,445 

.Star-Times-e  .  558.017  583.757 

tGlobe-Democrat-S  .  233.617  284.959 

^  “  ■  384.082  412,896 


Post-Dispatch-S 


Grand  Total _  2,449.812  2,788,199 

ST.  PAUL  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  . .  446,482  481,206 

Dispatch-e  .  705..141  822,313 

Pioneer  Press-S...  271,874  312,974 


Grand  Total _  1.423,697  1.616,493 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 


Express-m  .  629.808 

News-e  .  857.421 

Light-e  .  617,790 

Exnress-S  .  330,432 

•Lights  .  263.799 


SAN  DIEGO.  CAUF. 

1944  1943 


Grand  Total _  1,404,935  1,310,906 

OMAHA.  NEBR. 

•tWorld  Herald-e  .  609,845  587,660 

World  Herald-S...  262,367  243,767 


Grand  Total _  872,212  831,427 

Note:  World  Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion,  linage  of  one  edition  (e)  only  is 
shown. 


Cbronicle-m  .  675,121 

Examiner-m  .  687,121 

Call-Bulletin-e  ....  512,711 

News-e  .  591,731 

tChronicle-S  .  258,229 

•Examiiier-S  .  340,578 


Grand  Total....  2,660,430  3,036,575 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-m  .  732,880  855,247 

.Toumal-e  .  645,299  790,465 

•Oregonian-S  .  336,605  373,497 

tJmirnal-S  .  249,370  190.694 


.Tournal-Tribune-e  . 

379,342 

302,169 

Journal-S  . 

140,789 

114,980 

Grand  Total.... 

520,131 

417,149 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND 

Tribune-e  . 

665,638 

718,862 

Tribune-S  . 

158,580 

189,966 

Grand  Total.... 

824,218 

908,828 

SPOKANE 

:.  WASH. 

Spokesman- Rev’ w-m. 

393,386 

347,482 

Chronicle-e  . 

608,870 

559,331 

t  Spokesman-Re  v' w- S 

266,975 

241,270 

Grand  Total .... 

1.269.231 

1,148,083 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Herald  Journal-e  . . 

988,836 

734,455 

Post  Standard’tn. . . 

5.30,042 

438,653 

•Herald  Amer'n-S. 

357,844 

281,805 

Post  Standard-S  . . 

202,351 

151,356 

Grand  Total.... 

2,079,073 

1,606,269 

TACOMA. 

,  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e 

666,983 

634,087 

Times-e  . 

479,609 

386,031 

News-Tribune-S  . . 

216,147 

191,983 

Grand  Total.... 

1,362,739 

1,212,101 

TOLEDO, 

,  OHIO 

Times-m  . 

264,661 

161,466 

Blade-e  . 

856,676 

962,148 

Times-S  . 

276,388 

289,774 

Grand  Total _  1,397,725  1,413,388 

TORONTO.  CANADA 

Globe  &  Mail-m...  789,026  650,479 

Telegram-e  .  1,044,343  1,012,114 

Star-e  .  1,137,100  1,198,965 

Star-w  .  119,790  102,944 


Grand  Total 3,090,259  2,964,502 

TRENTON.  N.  I. 

Evening  Times-e...  616,659  539,528 

Times- Advertiser-S  .  89,153  66,499 


t 


Union-m  .  740,383  661,646 

Journal-e  (See  note)  519,174  .... 


WATERBURY,  COmi. 


Tribun6Sun-e  ....  939,376  922,295 


275,526  304,170 


Republican  Amer. 

tSee  note;  .  570,354 

IJeraociat-e  .  353,762 

Kepublican-S  .  120,631 


Grand  Total _  2,474,459  1,888.111 

Note:  Joumal-e  first  publication  date 
Match  17,  1944.  Linage  measurements 
started  June  1,  1944. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAUF. 


Grand  Total....  1,044,747 
Note:  Republican  American  idj 
combination  with  American-e.  U; 
of  one  edition  shown,  Kcpubli^u, 


Grand  Total _  3,065,491  3,166,062 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

Gazette-m  .  687,200  584,724 

Union  Star-e  .  595,548  495,956 


Grand  Total _  1,282,748  1,080,680 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune-m  .  420,730  374,032 

Timcs-e  .  631,540  528,374 

Scrantonian-S  ....  163,672  145,536 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  lU 
GROUP 

Mamar'ck  Times-e.  176,456  Hi 

Mt.  Vernon  Argus-e  443,840  jj;- 

New  Roch.  Stand- 

ard  Star-e .  540,653  nj 

Ossining  Citizen 

Register-e  .  196,868  Hr  i 

Port  Chester  Item-e  342,515 

Tarrytown  News-e.  217,373  isii( 

Ykrs.  Her.  States-e  384,419  2»li 

White  Plains  Uis.-e  532,056  412! 

Peekskill  Star-e....  250.760  IsiTi 


Grand  Total _  1,215,942  1,047,942 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-in.  511,423  665,383 

Star-e  .  532,259  343,092 

Times-e  .  504,288  1,012,827 

*Post-Intelligencer-S  284,499  364,799 

Times-S  .  179,681  306,492 


Grand  Total _  2,012,150  2,692,593 

SIOUX  CITY.  IOWA 


Grand  Total.... 

3,084,940 

2,2:!  • 

WICHITA.  KANS. 

Beacon-e  . 

758,792 

uy 

Kagie-m  . 

514,538 

3«j. 

Eagle-e  . 

558,225 

Beacon- S  . 

282,079 

221  !! 

Eagle-S  . 

184,035 

160, i' 

Grand  Total .... 

2,297,669 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram- m  . 

601,099 

504.<-. 

Gazette  &  Post-e . . 

662,185 

583.;; 

Telegram-S  . 

243,373 

207, ■: 

Grand  Total .... 

1,506,657 

1291, 4 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Vindicator  Teleg.-e. 

786,564 

738,; 

Vindicator  Tcleg.-S 

264,397 

205,2 

Grand  Total. . . . 

1,050,961 

943, !■ 

HGURES  SUPPLIED 

BY 

PUBUSHERS 

BRONX. 

N.  Y.  C. 

Home  Xews-e . 

296,329 

16),’ 

Hume  News-S . 

88,833 

59.’ 

Grand  Total.... 

385,162 

228,!, 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO 

Times-m  . 

619,848 

776,.' 

.Star-e  . 

632,169 

836:. 

Star-S  . 

363,877 

391,-; 

Grand  Total.... 

1,615,894 

1,999,:- 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS.  1 

Standard -Times-e 

415,240 

Standard-Times-S  . 

76,706 

6fl.;| 

Grand  Total....  491,946  4«i; 


Grand  Total _  705,812  606,027 

TROY.  N.  Y. 

Record-m  (See  note)  655,071  536.270 

Note:  Record-m  sold  in  combination 

with  Times-Record-e.  Linage  of  one 
edition,  Record-ra  only,  is  given. 

TULSA.  OKLA. 

Tribune-e  .  594,211  628,163 

World-m  .  540,074  546.711 

World-S  .  215,452  230,873 


Grand  Total _  1.349,737  1. 

UNION  CITY.  N.  I. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  473,017 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


Times-Herald-d 

N'ews-e  . 

Post-m  . . 

Star-e  . 

Times-Herald-S 

Post-S  . . 

Star-S  . . 


1,021,179  1,1 
588,266  I 
973,905  1 

1.390,560  1, 
339,670 
286,216 
426,065  ■ 


Grand  Total _  1,765,645  1,833,618  Grand  Total _  2,699.250  2.573,349  Grand  Total.. 


5,025.861  5,146,503 


MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVEBTB 
ING  IN  AMERICAN  WEEC! 
COMIC  WEEKLY  AND  TE 
WEEK"— JUNE.  1944 

•“AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  Lw 
58,143  lines  and  "COMIC  WEEUl 
Linage  23,534  lines  is  included  is : 
Sunday  figures  of  the  following  ptje 
Albany  Times-Union,  Atlanta  Jon* 
Baltimore  American,  Boston  AdT«n» 
Chicago  Herald- American,  Detroit  Tl» 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  New  York  Jou* 
American,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tel«n!i 
San  .-Xntonio  Light,  Syracuse 

American,  Washington  Times-Hen* 

*“.\MERICAN  WEEKLY”  Liw 
58,143  lines  in  the  Buffalo  Couriwb 
press,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  *!» 
Herald  and  Philadelphia  Record. 

•“AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  lif» 
61,743  lines  and  “(iOMIC  WEEEl 
Linage  23,534  lines  in  the  Los 
Examiner,  San  Francisco  Examino  z 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

•“AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  IM 
61,743  lines  in  the  Portland  OrqS“ 

t"THIS  WEEK”  Linage  29.744 Ja 
is  included  in  the  Sunday  figure*  a.® 
following  papers:  Atlanta  CoiisUttz 
Baltimore  Sun,  Birmingham  New_ 
.\ge  Herald,  Boston  Herald, 

Daily  News,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  vfi 
land  Plain  Dealer,  Detroit  Nen  * 
dianapolis  Star.  Memphis  ConioW 
.\ppeal,  Milwaukee  Journal,  hk* 
Ilerald  Tribune,  Pittsburgh  Preac 
I^ouis  Globe-Democrat,  Washington  1* 
25.597  lines  in  the  Dallas  Neni  • 
Philadelphia  Bulletin;  30,006  Um* *,* 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Portland  J*; 

San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  Sfn* 

Spokesman  Review. 


EDITOR  A  PUBLISH  ER  for  Jiiy  22^ 


Swedish  Press  Free, 
Strong,  Democratic 

Country's  Newsmen  Brave  Nazi  Terror  to 
Get  Truth  .  .  .  Censorship  at  Minimum 

By  John  Colburn 

Associated  Press  War  Correspondent 


SWEDEN'S  FREE  PRESS  today 

provides  a  beacon  light  in  the 
mare  of  Nazi  propaganda  en¬ 
gulfing  Europe. 

A  tribute  to 
the  freedom  of 
Sweden’s  press 
comes  from  the 
Germans  them¬ 
selves.  They 
bar  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  Swedish 
papers  to  Ger¬ 
many,  Denmark. 

Norway  and 
Finland. 

Swedish  news¬ 
papers  are  vir-  John  Colburn 
tually  unham¬ 
pered  by  censorship.  Sometimes 
they  are  given  guidance  by  the 
Swedish  foreign  office  and  asked 
to  respect  government  policy  on 
certain  matters,  but  no  censors 
sit  in  the  newspaper  offices  as 
they  do  in  the  rest  of  Scandi¬ 
navia. 

Censors  Lenient 

Dispatches  of  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  stationed  in  Stock¬ 
holm  are  censored,  but  it  prob- 
bly  is  the  most  lenient  censor¬ 
ship  in  Europe.  The  only  sub¬ 
jects  which  fail  to  pass  the 
Swedish  censor  deal  with  mili¬ 
tary  information  concerning  one 
of  the  belligerents  which  might 
be  useful  to  another  or  informa¬ 
tion  which  would  jeopardize 
Sweden’s  own  security  measures. 

Sweden’s  correspondents  in 
Berlin  do  as  good  a  job  of  re¬ 
porting  as  possible  in  the  face  of 
unprecedented  restrictions.  They 
have  cultivated  the  art  of  weav¬ 
ing  a  key  to  German  trends  in 
the  midst  of  innocent  informa¬ 
tion. 

Stories  datelined  from  Lon¬ 
don,  Washington,  Moscow  and 
Allied  battlefronts  receive  top 
play  in  the  Swedish  press.  The 
newspapers  are  often  so  pro-Al- 
lied  in  their  editorials  that  the 
German  press  attache  is  kept 
busy  making  protests  that  the 
press  steps  over  the  bounds  of 
Swedish  neutrality. 

On  the  other  hand,  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Finland,  Denmark  and 
Norway  give  all  of  Berlin’s 
claims  top  billing.  Sometimes 
they  use  a  London  or  Washing¬ 
ton  datelined  story,  but  it’s 
slanted  along  Nazi  propaganda 
lines. 

Finland’s  censorship  has  been 
one  of  the  most  severe  in  Europe 
and,  as  a  result,  the  Finns  know 
iiery  little  about  developments 
of  the  war  in  Europe.  They 
nave  never  been  permitted  to 
read  anything  but  German  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Russian  offensive. 

•  control  directly  or 

indirectly  the  newspapers  in 
Norway.  Danish  newspapers  had 
some  degree  of  freedom  before 
tne  Germans  unseated  the  gov¬ 


ernment  last  August.  Since  then 
German  censors  have  occupied 
Danish  newspaper  offices. 

German  newspapers  continue 
to  play  daily  on  the  theme  of 
Propaganda  Minister  Goebbels’ 
pet  subject,  which  he  describes 
as  the  bolshevist  and  Jewish 
menace  threatening  Europe. 

German  readers  get  little  news 
from  their  newspapers.  Most  of 
the  space  generally  is  filled  with 
long  feature  or  propaganda  ar¬ 
ticles. 

Berlin  commentators  often 
make  candid  admissions  of  Ger¬ 
man  setbacks,  but  for  the  most 
part  they  are  released  only  for 
foreign  and  NOT  home  con¬ 
sumption. 

American  and  British  corre¬ 
spondents  do  find  the  German 
press  useful  in  making  surveys 
of  conditions  in  Germany.  Often 
the  German  censor  will  permit  a 
newspaper  to  publish  limited  in¬ 
formation  on  one  subject.  Per¬ 
haps  another  paper  will  publish 
other  information  on  the  same 
subject.  Then  a  week  or  so  later 
further  details  will  appear.  By 
putting  together  bits  from  here 
and  there  correspondents  often 
obtain  a  fairly  comprehensive 
picture  of  some  phase  of  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  Reich. 

Business  men  traveling 
through  Germany,  refugees  and 
escaped  war  prisoners  provide 
additional  information. 

The  famed  “Berlin  traveler” 
who  is  often  listed  as  the  source 
of  reports  from  Stockholm  may 
be  one  or  several  persons.  Cor¬ 
respondents  are  unable  to  iden¬ 
tify  him  further  because  the 
Germans  are  quick  to  take  re¬ 
prisals. 

Information  is  “planted”  by 
the  Germans  with  some  travel¬ 
ers  in  an  effort  to  trace  leaks. 
The  Nazis  also  try  to  float  pro¬ 
paganda  through  these  sources. 

Both  the  Norwegians  and 
Danes  have  their  own  news  re¬ 
porting  services,  gathering  ma¬ 
terial  on  conditions  inside  their 
countries  through  underground 
sources. 

Refugee  Newsmen 

The  Norwegian  service  is 
operated  by  refugee  newspaper¬ 
men  as  part  of  the  Norwegian 
legation  press  section  in  Stock¬ 
holm.  About  65  Danish  refugee 
newspapermen  formed  the  Dan¬ 
ish  press  service  which  keeps 
several  of  its  own  correspond¬ 
ents  going  back  and  forth  be¬ 
tween  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
Some  of  them  even  make  sneak 
trips  to  Germany. 

Swedish  newspapers  are  like 
those  in  Britain  and  America. 
They  have  more  news  than 
space.  There  is  no  newsprint 
rationing,  but  the  newspaper 
editors  got  together  when  the 


war  started  and  agreed  to  re¬ 
strict  the  size  of  their  papers  as 
advertising  hit  low  levels  in  1940 
and  1941. 

Advertising  has  boomed  in  the 
past  18  months  and  most  of  the 
papers  are  making  profits,  most 
of  which  are  being  earmarked 
for  new  plant  construction  and 
improvement  immediately  the 
war  is  finished. 

Considerable  American  adver¬ 
tising  recently  has  begun  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Swedish  newspapers. 
It  is  being  used  by  firms  with 
Swedish  affiliates  who  expect  a 
big  interest  in  American  prod¬ 
ucts  after  the  war. 

I  also  foimd  among  Swedish 
newspaper  men  a  strong  convic¬ 
tion  that  a  free  exchange  of 
news  was  vital  to  improving  re¬ 
lations  among  European  coun¬ 
tries  after  the  war.  They  pointed 
out  that  five  years  of  German 
censorship  over  most  of  Europe 
had  blinded  the  people  to  world  | 
developments. 

Many  of  these  newspaper  men 
attribute  Sweden’s  pro- Allied  at¬ 
titude.  in  the  midst  of  German 
forces,  to  their  strong  free  press. 

■ 

VPA  Schedules 
Meet  on  Post-War 

The  post-war  planning  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  'Virginia  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va..  July  28 
and  29.  Advance  reservations 
indicate  a  good  attendance,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Edwin  O.  Meyer,  sec¬ 
retary-manager  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

William  B.  King,  AP  foreign  I 
correspondent  just  returned  from  I 
Turkey,  will  address  a  Dutch  i 
treat  dinner  at  7  p.m.  Friday, 
July  28,  at  which  A.  Robbins,  Jr., 
president  of  the  VPA,  will  pre¬ 
side. 

A  meeting  of  the  VPA  execu¬ 
tive  committee  will  be  held  at 
10  p.m.  Friday,  and  a  meeting  of 
the  post-war  planning  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  association  will  be 
held  at  9  a.m.  Friday,  with  Ri¬ 
chard  P.  Carter  of  the  Roanoke 
World-News,  chairman,  presid¬ 
ing. 

Publishers  of  Virginia  dailies 
will  hold  a  separate  luncheon 
meeting  at  12  noon  Saturday, 
with  Powell  Glass,  VPA  vice- 
president  for  dailies  and  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lynchburg  News 
and  Advance,  presiding.  Pub¬ 
lishers  of  Virginia  weeklies  will 
hold  a  separate  limcheon  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  same  hour,  with  Earle 
M.  Forsythe,  VPA  vice-president 
for  weeklies,  presiding. 

Convention  delegates  will  be 
guests  at  a  limcheon  Saturday 
noon  given  by  the  Roanoke 
World-News  Corporation,  Houck 
&  Co.,  advertising  agency;  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co., 
and  the  Dillard  Paper  Co. 

■ 

Television  Application 

A  television  license  applica¬ 
tion  has  been  filed  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  in  the  name  of  the  Pulitzer 
Publishing  Co.,  which  publishes 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and 
operates  station  KSD.  The  ap¬ 
plication  is  for  a  commercial 
station  with  a  four-kilowatt 
video  transmitter  and  a  three- 
kilowatt  frequency  modulation 
sound  transmitter. 
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«rx  OWING  what 
readers  want— and 
when— is  basic  far 
snceessful  newspaper- 
ing. 


Another  reason  why 
the  Schenectady 
Union-Star  has  led  in 
City  Zone  circulation 
for  nine  consecutive 
years. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

OWI  Overseas 
Photo  Service 
A  War  Weapon 

Lower.  Chief  of  Picture 
Section.  Describes 

Functions  and  Operation 

By  Jack  Price 

Elmer  Lower,  formerly  with 
Associated  Press  and  Acme,  has 
just  returned  from  overseas  after 
a  27-month  tour  of  duty  with 
the  OWI.  where  he  served  as 
chief  of  the  picture  section.  His 
operations  abroad  began  with 
the  organization  of  a  news  pic¬ 
ture  force  and  the  installation  of 
a  service  for  transmitting  news 
photos,  first  in  the  Mediterranean 
sector,  then  in  Italy  and  Eng¬ 
land. 

Mr.  Lower  informs  us  that  the 
OWI  Photographic  Service  is 
definitely  recognized  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  present-day  warfare. 
He  states  that  this  organization 
has  three  outstanding  functions: 

First  is  the  supplying  of  photo¬ 
graphs  for  the  Psychological 
Warfare  Division,  many  of 
which  are  reproduced  in  leafiets 
and  dropped  behind  enemy  lines 
or  used  by  that  branch  of  service 
in  other  methods. 

No  Exclusives 

The  second  function  is  the 
distribution  of  all  official  photos 
to  syndicates  in  the  British  Isles 
and  the  War  Still  Picture  Pool. 
Stress  is  placed  on  the  fact  that 
no  pictures  are  serviced  exclu¬ 
sively  to  any  one  organization. 

The  third  function  is  the  serv¬ 
icing  through  OWI  outposts,  of 
timely  and  proper  pictorial  ma¬ 
terial  for  publication  and  con¬ 
sumption  in  neutral  and  Allied 
nations  everywhere  excepting 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  This 
service  is  rendered  via  radio  and 
courier  and  includes  plastic 
mats,  slide  films  and  prints,  but 
without  clearing  through  the 
offices  here  in  America. 

Mr.  Lower  said  that  the  largest 
field  force  is  in  London,  where 
Leonard  J.  Kane,  formerly  of  the 
Macy  newspaper  chain  in  West¬ 
chester  County,  N.  Y.,  is  direct¬ 
ing  the  picture  section  as  chief 
picture  editor.  In  that  outpost 
there  is  a  staff  working  in  three 
shifts.  It  comprises  editors,  pho¬ 
tographers  and  technicians,  some 
of  whom  were  sent  overseas 
from  America  and  others  from 
the  British  ranks  of  specialists. 

The  OWI  photographic  sec¬ 
tion  in  London  is  located  in  the 
basement  of  an  old  residence 
now  occupied  by  the  U.  S.  Army 
Pictorial  Service.  Included  in 
the  staff  are  seven  picture  edi¬ 
tors  from  various  states  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  technical  staff  consists 
of  a  mixed  group  of  American 
men  and  women  and  there  are 
at  least  four  English  girls  work¬ 
ing  as  hypo-benders.  When 
Lower  left  London,  there  were 
five  American  cameramen  work¬ 
ing  out  of  that  office,  four  of 
whom  were  sent  to  cover  the 
invasion  in  France. 

In  order  to  expedite  the  trans- 


m  AUSSm-LAND 

Lieutenants  Jack  Howard  (left) 
and  George  Hawkins,  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  7th  Navol  Fleet,  check 
a  report  at  headquarters  some¬ 
where  in  Australia.  Lt.  Howard, 
the  son  of  Roy  W.  Howard,  head 
of  the  Scripps-Howord  Newspa¬ 
pers,  was  president  of  Scripps- 
Howord  Radio  and  assistant  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  newspaper 
chain  before  he  entered  the  Navy. 
Lt.  Hawkins  was  a  reporter  on 
the  Pittsburgh  Press.  He  is  the 
son  of  William  W.  Hawkins,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Scripps-Howord  board. 

mission  of  photos  promptly  to 
other  outposts,  military  censors 
are  stationed  in  the  offices  where 
the  photos  are  processed.  The 
actual  front  coverage  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  combat  teams  trained 
for  such  work.  Wes  Haynes,  ex- 
AP  photographer  was  with  the 
first  OWI  combat  team  to  land 
on  the  Normandy  beachhead. 
He  reported  that  he  landed  four 
hours  after  the  first  American 
troops  made  the  beach.  In  the 
other  teams  were  Nick  Parrino, 
formerly  of  International  News 
Photos,  Cleveland,  and  Brown 
Roberts,  an  ex-Wide-World  pho¬ 
tographer. 

Tom  Malley,  chief  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  division,  believes  that  the 
increasing  activities  of  the  Over¬ 
seas  Section  will  demand  more 
personnel  from  the  ranks  of  ex¬ 
perienced  newspapermen.  At 
present  there  is  a  need  for  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  picture  edi¬ 
tors,  photographers  and  tech¬ 
nicians.  The  pay  scale  ranges 
from  $2,000  to  $4,600,  with  an 
allowance  for  living  expenses 
overseas.  It  was  suggested  that 
persons  who  have  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  that  type  of  work  notify 
the  Picture  Section  of  the  OWI, 
at  224  West  57th  St.,  New  York 
City,  and  enclose  a  resume  of 
their  background.  All  appli¬ 
cants  must  be  physically  fit  and 
furnish  a  medical  report. 

Mr.  Lower  said  that  living 
conditions  in  all  outposts  are  not 
bud  at  all.  In  London,  he  states, 
billets  are  procured  by  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  living  costs  are 
reasonable. 

Stroboscopic  Lamps 
IN  VIEW  of  the  reports  of  the 

picture  coverage  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  National  Convention  at 


Chicago  with  the  new  portable 
stroboscopic  speed  -  flash,  we 
made  inquiries  at- the  offices  of 
the  various  syndicates  which 
had  tried  out  the  lights  before. 
Both  the  AP  and  INP  offices  in¬ 
formed  us  that  they  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  new  lamps  were  neces¬ 
sary  for  adequate  coverage  of 
the  Democratic  Convention  and 
were  not  sending  them  out  there. 

Bob  Dorman,  Acme’s  man¬ 
ager,  however,  claimed  that  he 
had  given  the  subject  much  con¬ 
sideration  and  that  after  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  photos  made  by 
Dave  McLane  with  the  Eastman 
Kodatron,  he  was  convinced  it 
should  be  used  again.  Guided 
by  this  opinion,  he  requested 
McLane  to  take  the  lamp  along 
with  him.  Dave  told  us,  just 
before  departing  for  Chicago, 
that  he  had  fitted  an  8V4-inch 
lens  to  his  Speed  Graphic  and 
that  he  could  easily  obtain  good 
pictures  from  the  photographers’ 
stand  with  that  combination. 

Better  Facilities 

Because  of  the  photographers’ 
requests  for  better  facilities,  the 
Democratic  committee  on  ar¬ 
rangements  has  enlarged  the 
camera  stands  sufficiently  to 
permit  operations  without  caus¬ 
ing  conflict  among  the  men  dur¬ 
ing  fast  action.  If  special  pro¬ 
vision  is  not  made  for  some  news 
photographers  to  operate  at  close 
range  to  the  prominent  speakers 
without  necessitating  climbing 
on  reporters’  tables,  we  believe 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  can¬ 
didates  will  not  have  been 
served  pictorially. 

The  picture  coverage  of  the 
convention  is  an  important  func¬ 
tion  and  it  is  necessary  that  the 
director  of  public  relations  of 
both  organizations  recognize  this. 
Good  pictures  often  depend  upon 
conditions,  hence  the  least  they 
can  do  to  enhance  their  own 
efforts  would  be  to  give  the 
news  cameramen  greater  con¬ 
sideration  and  better  facilities. 

We  were  informed  that  the 
General  Electric  Photo  Lamp 
Co.  has  again  obtained  a  booth 
in  the  basement  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  hall,  along  with  newspapers, 
railroads  and  airlines.  The  pop¬ 
ularity  of  the  GE  booth  during 
the  Republican  Convention 
demonstrated  the  need  for  repe¬ 
tition  of  such  a  service. 

Because  of  the  great  demands 
for  repairs  and  loaning  of  cam¬ 
eras  to  photographers  who  have 
met  with  accidents,  the  GE  or¬ 
ganization  has  requested  the 
Grafiex  Corporation  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  it.  Joe  Sprague  of 
Grafiex  will  be  on  hand  to  take 
care  of  the  camera  problems 
while  Cliff  Hyland  and  Pat  Can- 
dido  of  GE  will  be  there  to  help 
with  lamp  and  synchronization 
troubles. 

The  Chicago  news  photog¬ 
raphers  are  a  modest  group. 
At  the  Republican  Convention 
the  Chicago  Press  Photographers 
Association  was  host  at  an  in¬ 
formal  buffet  supper  for  the 
out-of-town  photographers  and 
we  are  informed  that  Ed  McGil, 
president  of  the  organization 
and  staff  cameraman  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  has  requested 
that  his  group  repeat  the  gesture 
of  generous  hospitality  to  their 
confreres. 


Vice-Presidfi«tp 
Wallace  Thro^ 
News  Photog 

Washington,  July  16— Viq. 
President  Henry  A.  Wall*a 
who  once  accidentally  “b«U)f 
a  newspaperman  with  a  booot. 
rang,  tonight  threw  toweriw 
Robert  Woodsum,  Acme  New 
pictures  cameraman,  and  it  va 
no  accident.  ’That  was  Wood- 
sum’s  version  of  an  incid^a 
Wardman  Park  Hotel  Anati 
which  followed  the  lensnu'i 
attempt  to  take  a  picture  d 
Wallace  after  the  Vice-Piw 
dent  had  warned  him  not  k 
do  so. 

Woodsum  admitted  defeat  jg 
the  physical  encounter,  but  aid 
it  all  happened  so  fast  he  wmI 
aware  he  was  in  a  scu^  uatli 
he  found  himself  on  the  hou 
lobby  floor  with  Wallace  roUiiii 
on  top  of  him. 

A  five-hour  vigil  at  the  hoW 
entrance  seemed  near  its  te 
ward,  according  to  the  phottf 
rapher’s  report,  when  he  a« 
Wallace  entering  the  hotel  Ha 
request  for  a  posed  picture  dr 
nied,  he  snapped  his  shutte 
anyway.  Before  he  had  nW 
his  head  from  the  camera  si|kt 
he  was  floored  by  a  fiying  tadde 
in  a  moment  the  fracas  was  ow 

Wallace  and  Woodsum  stnd 
a  deal,  however.  At  the  fomefi 
suggestion,  the  plate  was  turaei 
over  to  him,  whereupon  Wallu 
kept  his  end  of  the  deal  bj 
posing  for  several  shots. 

Woodsum  stands  six  feet  ad 
one  inch — ^head  and  shoulda 
over  the  Vice-President.  Bl 
while  the  latter’s  favorite  # 
version  is  working  out  probla 
in  calculus,  he  also  plays  tem 
daily,  flings  boomerangs,  pir 
tices  jiu  jitsu  and  engages  • 
other  athletic  activities. 

■ 

Radio  Display 

The  Chicago  Tribune’s  radii 
station  WGN  opened  an  eifk 
day  celebration  in  obsemK 
of  its  20th  anniversary  July  B 
with  a  public  display  of  old  id 
new  radio  and  television  ew 
ment  and  a  full-page  cd* 
spread  of  pictures  in  the  Tik 
une’s  Sunday  Graphic  Sectia 
portraying  notable  occasions » 
the  station’s  history. 


S^ectl 

Improved  Flat 

SPEED  MOLD 

Write  for  illua. rated  bulMi! 
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Indianapolis 
News  Names 
McCarty,  Breeze 

Richard  Fairbanks,  publisher 
and  general  manager  of  the  In- 
j^polis  News  has  announced 
executive  reassignments. 

involving  employes  who  have 
^wn  up  in  the  News  organiza- 

Walter  McCarty,  a  native  of 
Wishington,  Ind.,  and  managing 
editor  since  September,  1934,  has 
been  promoted  to  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  executive  edi¬ 
tor  While  at  Indiana  Univers¬ 
ity  he  was  editor  of  the  Indiana 
Doily  Student,  a  campus  publi¬ 
cation  which  has  produced  many 
newq>apcrmen  and  women.  He 
joined  the  News  as  a  night  police 
reporter  in  September,  1914,  and 
bffgmp  city  editor  in  1925. 

Joseph  F.  Breeze,  who  last 
year  became  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  has  been  promoted  to  busi- 
ne«  manager.  He  will  also  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  as  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  Mr.  Breeze  is  a  native 
of  Shelbyville.  Ind.,  and  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Indiana  University.  He 
joined  the  local  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  News  in  1927, 
was  transferred  to  national  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  became  national 
dirolay  manager  in  1937. 

Herbert  R.  Hill,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  since  1934,  succeeds 
Mr.  McCarty  as  managing  editor. 
He  joined  the  News  city  staff  In 
September,  1916,  and  became 
news  editor  in  1925.  He  is  a 


?Tm  dispatch  from  Algiers  the 
exclusive  position  of  the  agency 
will  ban  any  other  French  agen¬ 
cy  as  well  as  foreign  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Also,  only  this  agency  will  be 
ptrmitted  to  negotiate  with  for- 
aign  agencies  for  news  exchange 
agreements.  French  officials  ex- 


on*  reason  why  . . . 

Uniform  nogalivo  density  through 
dependably  uniform  timing  that 
makes  for  effective  synchronization 
all  the  time. 


Fla$h*d  mtA  O^E  No,  by  Samuol  Falk,  N.  Y,  TSmot;  a  fir$t  priso  winnor  in  tko 
Annual  N,  Y,  PhotoyraphtTM  ExhibiU 


K««p  buying  Wor  Bonds  and  KBBP  fho  War  Bonds  you  buy 

G'E  MAZDA  PHOTOFLASH  LAMPS 


Hiartht  Gtnersl  Electric  radio  pre%Tami:*'The  G~E  All’Girl  Orchestra**,  Sunday 
EWT,NBC;"TheWorld  Today'*  news,  every  weekday  p,m,  EVP'T,  CBS, 


Uie  matter. 

KOITOR  a 


&ooL6  In  f^evi 


By  Prof.  Ro8CO«  EUard 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University.  N.  Y. 


U.  S.  WAR  AIMS.  By  Walter 
Lippmann.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  and  Co.,  an  Atlantic 
Monthly  Press  book,  1944.  235 

pp.  $1.50. 


NEITHER  a  federated  Europe 

nor  a  Wilsonian  league  of  na¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Lippmann  believes, 
will  do  for  the  post-war  world. 

Instead,  he  proposes  four  re¬ 
gional  alliances  —  an  Atlantic 
Community  of  42  nations,  and 
three  other  groups  which  he 
calls  “orbits.”  His  regional  or¬ 
bits  would  organize  the  globe 
into  strategical  systems.  They 
would  be  systems  in  equilibrium 
as  far  as  frank  military  power 
and  community  of  economic  in¬ 
terest  were  concerned.  Mr.  Lipp¬ 
mann  is  a  realist. 

And  thus  he  sets  up  on  the 
target  range  of  public  contro¬ 
versy  the  old  cleavage  between 
those  who  warmly  telieve  in  a 
League  and  those  who  just  as 
warmly  don’t;  between  those 
who  favor  a  United  States  of 
Europe  and  those  who  do  not. 

League  Lost  Favor 

They  are  questions  of  strong 
feeling.  The  League  quarrel, 
dominating  the  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign  of  1920  and  a  sore  point 
thereafter,  particularly  abroad, 
fell  out  of  favor  in  the  isola¬ 
tionist  middle-thirties,  especially 
among  those  who  felt  it  was  im¬ 
potent  as  an  instrument  of 
peace. 

But  of  late,  influential  and  vo¬ 
cal  groups  have  taken  several 
concepts  of  worldwide  organiza¬ 
tion  to  their  hearts.  So  there 
will  be  strong  judgments  of  Mr. 
Lippmann’s  book.  Indeed,  our 
present  ally,  Russia,  may  view 
the  very  powerful  Atlantic 
Community  with  alarm.  And 
Russia,  since  the  winter  of  ’42, 
has  not  been  easy  to  laugh  off. 

Any  sort  of  federated  Europe, 
Mr.  Lippnriann  warns,  would  be¬ 
come  a  German  Europe:  “Europe 
must  be  made  secure  against 
Germany,  which  has  twice  tried 
to  conquer  it.  before  Europe  can 
safely  be  federated.” 

A  “Universal  Society”  he  does 
advocate.  But  it  would  not  con¬ 
cern  itself  with  security  or  the 
prevention  of  war.  but  with  cul¬ 
tivating  the  arts  of  peace. 
“Great  issues  of  war.”  the  au¬ 
thor  says,  “upon  which  hang 
the  life  of  nations,  cannot  be 
submitted  to  a  conglomerate 
parliament  of  mankind.” 

So  Mr.  Lippmann's  regional 
plan  aims  at  avoiding  the  un¬ 
wieldy  nature  of  a  global 
league;  and  at  avoiding  the 
shifting  combinations  that  seek 
to  checkmate  Big  Power  alli¬ 
ances  which  leave  out  neighbors 
who  are  within  their  strategical 
system.  Neither  one  nor  all  of 
the  four  great  powers,  he  feels, 
can  make  a  successful  peace 
with  Japan  and  Germany.  “To 
organize  order,”  he  writes,  “we 
must  begin  by  defining,  coordi¬ 
nating,  fixing,  and  stabilizing 
the  strategic  defenses  and  the 


foreign  relations  of  all  states 
within  the  same  strategical  sys¬ 
tem.” 

An  Atlantic  Community — pos¬ 
sessing  two-thirds  of  the  world’s 
wealth — is,  Mr.  Lippmann  be¬ 
lieves,  one  such  system.  ’The 
nucleus:  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  Great  Britain  and 
France.  With  them  would  be 
all  of  South  and  Central  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  Netherlands  and  their 
colonies:  Belgium.  Luxembourg, 
Denmark,  Norway  and  Iceland, 
with  efforts  made  to  include 
Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Italy. 
Greece  and  Eire.  At  the  right 
time,  Germany  would  be  added. 

Russia  would  be  the  heart  of 
the  second  orbit;  China,  of  a 
third,  and,  in  the  future,  there 
would  be  a  Moslem  and  Hindu 
group.  The  Russian  orbit,  not 
clearly  defined  yet,  would  how¬ 
ever  comprise  at  least  the  So¬ 
viet  Union,  Czechoslovakia,  Ru¬ 
mania,  Hungary,  Finland,  Bul¬ 
garia.  Poland,  Yugoslavia  and 
the  Baltic  states. 

To  organize  these  four  groups 
are  Mr.  Lippmann’s  first  four 
war  aims  for  America. 

The  fifth  aim  would  be  to 
make  and  enforce  a  peace  that 
would  prevent  Japan  from  ever 
holding  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  Far  East  among  China,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  and  prevent  Germany 
from  getting  the  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  Atlantic  Community 
and  the  Russian  orbit. 


the  issue  when  Jap  aircraft 
bombed  our  gunboat  Panay  and 
three  American  merchantmen. 
They  believed  Japan  was  not 
then  ready  for  war  with  the 
United  States. 

At  Shanghai,  as  far  back  as 
1933,  General  Wu,  Nanking- 
appointed  mayor  of  China’s 
great  port  city,  told  this  re¬ 
viewer: 

“The  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  will  have  to  stop  Japan 
sooner  or  later.  Now  is  the 
logical  time.  Japan  is  not 
strong  now;  her  performance  in 
China  proves  it.  But  she  is 
making  every  effort  to  become 
strong.” 

In  hindsight.  Mr.  Lippmann’s 
parade  of  historical  incident 
makes  General  Wu  strongly 
foresighted. 

’This  is  not  the  place  to  say 
that  we  should  or  should  not 
have  acted  differently  in  the 
past.  But  it  is  the  place  to  note 
that  Mr.  Lippmann.  a  realist  in 
international  affairs  and  highly 
informed  in  the  history  of  di¬ 
plomacy,  digests  in  this  book 
a  fact-packed  chronicle  of  the 
unbeautiful  roads  we  traveled  to 
war  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East. 

Aside  from  his  embattled  or¬ 
bits,  the  chapters  on  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  Japan.  China  and  Ger¬ 
many  are  terse,  lucid  refresher 
readings  for  newspaper  men  and 
women.  Certainly  the  subject  is 
profoundly  important:  all  intelli¬ 
gent  presentations  of  it  should 
be  widely  discussed  and  com¬ 
pletely  criticized. 


Question  oi  Power 

Just  how  regional  or  inter¬ 
regional  machinery  would  really 
function  to  put  out  the  first 
flame  of  some  later  igniting  axis 
may  remain  a  question  in  many 
minds.  Lack  of  just  this  power 
wrecked  the  League.  ’The  league 
cultivated  with  great  success 
the  arts  of  peacetime. 

Probably  Mr.  Lippmann  hopes 
that  his  regional  caucuses,  de¬ 
termined  and  empowered,  would 
act  more  promptly  and  positively 
than  did  the  democracies  at  the 
rise  of  Fascism.  His  sixth,  and 
last  aim  suggests  this:  “.  .  .to 
extinguish  the  war  party  and  to 
protect  the  peace  party,  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  defeat  irrevocable  and 
the  peace  acceptable.” 

Some  adequate  plan  that  will 
actually  be  used  is  desperately 
needed.  And  newspapers  will 
have  to  illumine  and  articulate 
the  ideas  for  the  public.  We 
want  no  more  of  wishful  think¬ 
ing.  For  Germany  began  to  re¬ 
arm  psychologically  in  1919.  By 
1925,  it  was  fairly  apparent  what 
she  was  aiming  at,  and  just  as 
apparent  that  the  former  Allies 
would  not  make  the  defeat  of 
Germany’s  aggression  irrevoc¬ 
able.  Both  certainly  were  clear 
to  France.  Ten  years  later  it 
was  plain  that  democracy  was 
in  real  danger. 

’There  was  an  unaccepted  pro¬ 
posal  to  stop  Japan  in  1931.  Six 
years  later,  U.  S.  naval  officers 
of  very  high  rank,  Mr.  Lipp¬ 
mann  recalls,  wanted  to  force 


on  this  imperfect  earth,  bm 
something  more  than  vigthf 
It  needs  enough  in  time  to^ 
its  vigilance  impressive.  ^ 


A  Close-up  oi  War 

FOSTER  HAILEY,  New 
Times  reporter,  whose  vhu 
and  meaty  dispatches  from  Fi- 
cific  task  forces  added 
to  descriptive  war  correqiM- 
ence,  is  fathering  a  book  by]^ 
millan  for  September  pubUa. 
tion.  It  is  titl^,  “Pacific  Bittb 
Line,”  and  will  describe  % 
“highly  technical,  utterly  wise 
ful,  often  boring  way  of  lit 
repugnant  to  most  of  our  nm' 
Fos  Hailey  is  one  of  the  bctie 
users  of  language. 


I 


Other  Books  on  the  Peace 
’THE  DIPLOMACY  of  American 
security  and  the  developing 
idea  of  the  balance  of  power  are 
clearly  and  ably  discussed  in 
Richard  Van  Alstyne’s  “Amer¬ 
ican  Diplomacy  in  Action.”  It 
is  published  by  the  Stanford 
University  Press.  Historian  Al- 
styne  interprets  case  studies  that 
throw  light  on  the  background 
which  American  delegates  will 
take  to  the  peace  tables. 


And  a  Sweeter  Note 

IN  WARTIME  New  York.  J«k 

Kieran  found  a  German-I^ 
alliance  that  he  thinks  mm 
nation-less  and  timeless  ig 
more  civilizing  and  beautiM 
than  most  anything  else  that 
days.  In  his  New  York  Sn 
column,  reprinted  in  the  Jdf 
Forum  and  Column  Reriew.Jb 
Kieran  tells  of  Toscanini's  cot- 
ducting  a  symphony  orchestni 
an  all-Wagner  program.  1 
stirred  a  large  audience  of  Ame 
icans  to  ovation.  Among  tha 
were  men  and  women  in  Uie  uni¬ 
form  of  our  armed  forces. 

In  what  other  country  a 
earth  .  .  .  ? 

Not  Basic  English,  Espenob 
or  Volapuk  but  Art,  Mr.  Kkn 
ruminates,  is  the  real  univni 
language.  Sculptors,  painten  ml 
musicians  are  engaged  in  a  fidi 
that  has  no  national  boundaiia 
“They  are  citizens,”  he  sayi,  'i 
that  better  world  for  which  » 
are  struggling.” 


’The  thought  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  nucieus  of  states  “east 
of  Germany  and  west  of  Russia,” 
might  wonder  about  her  present 
allies  in  an  adjacent  and  more 
powerful  group  suggests  William 
T.  R.  Fox’s  “The  Super-Powers.” 
A  new  Harcourt,  Brace  book,  it 
analyzes  the  prospects  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  Russia  continuing  to  work 
together.  Such  collaboration, 
Mr.  Fox  says,  can  make  the  next 
20  years  a  transition  to  some¬ 
thing  better  than  World  War  III. 
He  carefully  examines  the  pres¬ 
ent  distribution  of  power. 


Mrs.  Martin,  of  NWLB, 
Takes  Guild  Post 

Mrs.  Gerda  Martin,  fomah 
assistant  to  F.  S.  Deibler,  pobk 
member  of  the  Daily  New^pift 
Printing  and  Pubiishing  Cm 
mission  of  the  National  War  Lr 
bor  Board,  has  resigned  to  kta 
a  position  with  the  Amerioi 
Newspaper  Guild  in  New  Y«t 

She  has  been  replaced  by  Ua 
Jean  Gay  ton,  who  was  the  Nm 
paper  Commission’s  chief  nb 
range  analyst.  Miss  Gayton  wl 
assume  her  new  duties  as  ma 
as  she  returns  from  a  vacatita 


A  mstraiiii 


George  Weller,  for  ten  years 
a  foreign  correspondent,  has 
written  a  book  urging  that  the 
United  States  acquire  permanent 
bases  on  a  world-wide  scale.  In 
terms  of  international  politics 
today,  he  outlines  the  kinds  of 
bases  he  thinks  necessary,  and 
our  legitimate  claims  to  them. 
The  book  will  be  available  in 
October. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  1918’s 
war-weary,  idealistic,  never- 
again  attitude.  ’Thinking,  at 
least  published  thinking,  seems 
to  have  discovered  that  freedom. 


•  Tb«  oaly  leanMl  * 
MiM  of  t&mHsm,  stem 
log,  publliMiia,  praribn 
commarcUl  > 

AMtralla  aiid  Nmr  Tem 


If  you  arc  plaaalae  lalaia* 
paignt  or  aro  lofanOia  * 
tbaia  farrHoHaa  raad 


NEWSPAPER  NItf 
Sydaey.  Aatfroli 

PuMlibad  MoafMy,  SabacrlpMoa  Mk  M 


PuMlibad  MoafMy,  Sabacrlpfloa  ral*  M 
par  yoar  poal  fraa 
OEORftE  WARNECKC,  AMHICAN 
Salto  170b,  TImaa  Towor,  N.  Y.  II,  ^ 
Talaplioaa  Myaaf  f-SHI 


IDITOR  A  PURLISH  IR  for  Jaly  22.  IM* 


Harry  V.  McCormack,  54,  vet-  Owl  Plans  Powertul 

dSd  orjSr;9."H”e  short  wove  Stations 

had  covered  Boston  police  head*  Both  the  OWI  and  the  armed 
quarters  for  25  years  for  the  forces  are  augmenting  their  ra- 
Boston  Traveler.  dio  facilities  in  the  Pacific  area. 

Ensign  William  E.  Lartz,  22, 

Soh^  and^^intenT^  rq^i^men?7or  the  coLtructiS 

O*'  West  Coast  Of  tWO  shOrt 
wave  stations,  twice  as  powerful 
ninni  Hio  hood,  oi  as  any  existing  American  facil- 

ofwionH'^l^oi  ^pfrct  itics,  which  when  completed  will 

Oakland,  Cal.  First  of  -4  Herald  ggsm-e  reception  of  American 
employes  killed  m  service,  he  broadcasts  to  India,  Siberia, 
was  the  son  of  C.  B.  Lartz,  co-  /-hina  and  Janan 
publisher  and  general  manager.  ^^hTf  the  two  plants,  for 
■  which  the  F^eral  Telephone  & 

Tj  T  Radio  Corp.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has 

ItsportGr  CJCpOSGS  supplied  the  materials,  will  have 

Roliof  Virtlrftnra  three  separate  transmitters,  one 

xieiiei  VlOiaiOIB  200  kilowatts  and  two  of  50. 

Chicago,  July  16 — Many  of  the  Already  operating  is  the  new 
32,000  on  Chicago’s  relief  rolls  Pacific  Ocean  network  of  the 
were  driving  to  the  welfare  sta-  Armed  Forces  Radio  Service, 
tion  at  Lomax  and  Wells  streets  On  July  15  it  broadcast  for  the 
in  taxicabs  and  shiny  automo-  first  time  to  American  soldiers 
biles,  Herbert  Bain,  of  the  Chi-  on  formerly  Japanese-controlled 
cago  Herald-American,  discov-  land.  Regular  broadcasts  are 
ered.  transcribed  and  flown  to  Hono- 

As  a  result  of  the  Herald-Am-  lulu  from  the  United  States, 
erican  reporter’s  investigation,  ■ 

city  officials  have  taken  the  situ-  p-oea  WoTviPn  fo  MAPt 
ation  in  hand  with  a  promise  to  VVOmcn  lO  iviaei 

remedy  it.  The  National  Federation  of 

RpTwirfpr  at  hi«!  “Despite  rigid  rules  that  no  Press  Women  annual  confer- 

■  T,,iv*n  ’  orie  on  relief  may  use  his  car  ex-  ence  will  be  held  at  Evanston, 

«  T  n,  T  cept  to  earn  money,  traffic  in  lU.,  July  28-30.  Directed  toward 

Caw-  Paul  j.  ihomson,  jr.,  front  of  the  welfare  station  .  .  .  post-war  writing  opportunities, 
'SNR,  formerly  ^siness  tnan-  bas  been  so  heavy  that  police  the  program  includes  as  speak- 
Si  J®.’  had  to  be  called  to  keep  the  ers,  newspaper  persons  from  six 

*m-rrtoun€,  has  been  killed  in  street  cleared  for  fire  trucks  sta-  Chicago  newspapers  and  else- 
ction  in  the  Pacific  area.  tinned  next  door,”  wrote  Mr.  where,  and  on  Friday,  a  panel 

CuYTON  A.  Leiter,  72,  who  Bain  in  a  Page  1  Herald-Amer-  on  production,  advertising,  pub- 
‘tired  as  managing  editor  of  the  ican  story.  licity  and  circulation.  Awards 

imilton  ( O. )  Journal-News  in  CityRelief  Commissioner  for  the  annual  writing  contest 
HO,  died  July  12.  George  J.  Klupar,  who  was  pre-  covering  entries  form  members 

JoHM  Clarke,  55,  former  city  sent^  with  a  list  of  license  num-  in  the  United  States,  Canada 

liter  of  the  Vancouver  ( B.  C  )  hers  obtained  by  Herald-Ameri-  and  Alaska  will  be  made  at  the 
tsr,  died  in  Los  Angeles  Cai  reporters,  promised  to  halt  annual  dinner  Saturday.  In 

scently  after  a  heart  attack.  ’  'he  abuse.  addition  to  the  regular  newspa- 

R  W.  (Dick)  Dawson,  53,  " 

SmiitJf°%!!t  T'^^Hlrald  iJd  "Dear  Joe"  Popular  basis  of  a  theme  which  has  to  do 

MftaioT  HiSTi’n  FAcrfiirA  in  fouyrr  with  post-war  American  or  in- 

^  OOture  m  Iowa  tematlonal  activity  instrumentel 

uUo  mg  an  operation.  “Dear  Joe”  signed  “John  in  the  elimination  of  future  wars. 

Knoim  McKay.  W,  Toronto  O’Donnell,”  sports  editor  of  the  ■ 

Mt)  5tar  specialist  in  politics,  Davenport  (la.)  Democrat  and  ^r%n  •  t»  • 
wd  at  his  home  July  8.  Lteadcr,  is  that  paper's  weekly  OP  A  HCIISGS  PnCGS 

T/Sct.  Roy  H.  Fuller,  24,  of  contribution  toward  building  On  PrmAr 

it  circulation  department  of  morale  among  Iowa  men  over-  t  i  i  o 

K  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  is  pre-  seas.  The  feature  started  as  a  Washington,  July  18  To  en- 

aned  dead  in  a  notice  from  the  two-column  letter  to  service  courage  a  larger  movement  of 
lu  Department.  He  was  re-  men  in  August,  1942,  and  has  wMte  »nto  converting 

orted  missing  in  action  June  mushroomed  to  a  weekly  page  fnills,  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
l  1943.  devoted  chiefly  to  “Dear  John” 

Mbs  Georgia  Hopley,  86,  be-  answers  from  the  Joes  abroad.  Jhat  conm^ity  from  ^  to  ^  a 

«wd  to  have  been  the  first  Before  paper  became  restrict-  ^*^TOrmissfble  prices 

'Oman  reporter  in  Columbus,  ed  the  Democrat  carried  as  many  i®  P , 

'.died  July  1  in  Bucyrus,  after  as  12  and  14  columns  of  letters  "®^®  a  ton  for  No  ^ 

ifcring  a  broken  hip.  and  pictures  of  the  men.  and  as  ®  ^ 

Jacob  Ginsburg.  74.  publisher  Ceiling  *price  on  No.  1  news 

*  5*5^  years  of  the  Jewish  P  .^ooell  is  doing  a  grand  job  raised  from  $15  to  $20  and 
rS’  newspaper  in  Phila-  on  overissue  news  from  $17  to 

tjpWa,  died  recently  in  Phila-  of  it  is,  the  boys  write  it  them-  *22  These  prices  cover  baled 

dphia.  selves.  material 

Ll  Don  Wav  According  to  L.  M.  Turnbull,  "^e^eriai. 

Wi  claasified’ **'®  paper’s  publisher,  the  fea-  __  _  _ 

•rtment^m^oye  wM  kilf^  acclaimed  through-  M.  T.  Kane  DieS 

UM  30  on  a  ro^tiiie  ffight  Stamford.  Conn.,  July  19— 

M  Wert  Free  1®**®”  Martin  T,  Kane.  63,  former  man- 

TO  M.  WERT,  58,  Detroit  Free  is  frequently  read  as  avidly  by  aoina  editor  of  the  Stamford 

men  who  had  never  ^fore  heard  Advocatf  and  employe  of  that 

Wjment  for  40  years,  died  of  Davenport  as  by  those  whose  p^p^r  for  44  years,  died  today  at 

Y._  noine  it  is.  u:-  hnmA  aftAP  a  Innff  illness. 


^iiituarp 


LYNN  C.  SIMPSON,  75,  former 


AP  correspondent,  and 
late  Edward  S.  Simpson,  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  Chronicle 
ud  later  managing  editor  of  the 
jia  Francisco  Call,  died  July  16 
in  Mill  Valley,  Cal.,  two  years 
liter  he  retired  from  almost  a 
lull  century  of  newspaper  work. 

Sieeung  Edwin  Edmunds,  64, 
former  editor-in-chief,  St.  Louis 
Chronicle,  died  recently  in  St. 
Louis. 


MN  AMUKAM  •  GAACl  AltWAYS 

cmrsiBt  BvuoNG,  mw  rone  if,  n.y. 

FUau  Mad  m*  e  capy  of  ymir  hoohiut 

“Touiin  navn  aucro  our 
fOI  TNI  MMUnON  Bvr . . .” 


^pher  of  San  Francisco,  was 
teed  in  a  traffic  accident  near 
'Ateilton  Field,  Cal. 

Bdbiok  Stover  Brown,  67,  for- 
w  manager  of  automobile  ad- 
for  the  New  York  Sun, 
u  JAis  home  in 


Buys  Capital  Station 

Radio  Station  WINK,  Wash¬ 
ington,  has  been  purchased  by 
the  Washington  Post  for  about 
$500,000,  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  announced 
late  Tuesday. 


Girl  Reporter  Gets 
Novel  Assignments 


Dktroit,  July  17 — Peggy  Ha- 
chet,  girl  reporter  from  Auburn, 
Ind.,  is  making  good  on  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Frees  in  a  novel  role. 

Some  of  her  screwy  assign¬ 
ments  make  her  yearn  for  the 
peaceful  days  when  she  was 
learning  the  business  back  on 
the  Fremont  (O.)  News-Messen¬ 
ger,  however. 

There  was.  for  instance,  the 
melting  afternoon  when  City 
Editor  Brewster  P.  Campbell 
sent  her  on  a  shopping  expedi¬ 
tion,  from  which  ^e  was  to  re¬ 
turn  with  the  parcels  unwrapped 
(to  save  paper).  The  candles 
she  bought  melted  over  one  arm. 

Daily  her  stories  have  ap¬ 
peared  under  the  pseudonym  of 
‘‘Our  Girl  Reporter,”  reporting 
upon  the  1.178  steps  in  the  47- 
story  Penobscot  Building  to 
whose  observation  tower  she 
climbed  from  street  level;  of  pas- 
sersby  who  refused  the  dimes 


and  War  Stamps  she  handed  out 
on  a  street  corner,  and  of  trying 
to  buy  a  drink  from  bartenders 
who’ve  had  some  expensive  les¬ 
sons  on  selling  to  juveniles. 

Miss  Hachet  is  23,  but  she 
didn't  look  it  in  the  Sloppy  Joe 
sweater  and  bobby  sox  she  wore 
as  a  make-believe  juvenile  de¬ 
linquent. 


G.  I.  Legal  Rights 

To  aid  the  members  of  the 
armed  forces  in  understanding 
the  laws  that  have  been  passed 
for  their  benefit,  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  is  distributing 
through  its  book  service  a  pam¬ 
phlet.  “Legal  Rights  of  Service 
Men  and  Women,”  by  Francis  M. 
Sullivan.  The  booklet  costs  10c. 


Leaves  for  England 

Colonel  Harry  M.  Ayers,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Anniston  (Ala.) 
Star,  has  left  to  visit  Britain  as 
a  guest  of  the  British  Ministry 
of  Information. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATION  WANTED 

(CmIi  with  Order) 


Newspaper  Irokers 


I  time— JO  per  line 
4  timet— .40  per  line  per  insertion 


OAPABIiB  HAVDLIVa,  bnrinr  tall- 
inc  margera.  dailiaa  or  waakllaa.  any- 
whare  in  U.  S.  No  laatoa  or  tradaa. 
Lan  Feighnar  Aganey.  Nathrilla.  Utah. 


HELP  WANTED  and 
AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 


I  time— JO  per  line 
2  timet— .80  per  line  per  insertion 
4  times — 70  per  line  per  insertion 


Newspapers  Per  Sale 


FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 


To  calculate  cost  of  any  classified  ed> 
vartisemant,  count  five  average  words 
to  the  line.  Minimum  space  accepted 
for  publicetion  is  three  lints.  Advar. 
tisers  who  key  their  ads.  Bos  No.  EDI- 
lOR  4  PUBLISHER  should  consider 
this  at  four  words. 


PERSONNEL  SERVICE 


At  an  added  service  to  advertisers  run* 
ning  a  four  time  "Situations  Wanted” 
notice,  thair  record  it  placed  in  the 
files  of  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Personnel  Service.  This  complete  reg¬ 
istration  assures  advertisers'  qualifica¬ 
tions  being  kept  before  ampToyers  in 
the  newspaper,  magaa'ne,  publicity, 
advertising,  puMithing,  and  allied  pro- 
fatsiont.  There  it  no  me  for  Personnel 
Service  placamants  to  either  employer 
or  employe.  Registration  card  will 
be  sent  four-time  advertisers  upon 
receipt  of  copy  and  payment. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 

(Coat’d) 


Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers 
West  of  the  Miaaissippi 
THE  CAHPBELD  COMPANY 
Park  Central  Building  Los  Angeles 


W.  H.  aiiOVEB  OO.,  VZVTDBA,  OAla 
CONPIDEN'nAL  data  on  deeirabla 
newspaper  properties.  Inquire. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


1700  Timet  Tower,  B’way  at  12nd  St. 
New  Tork  18,  N.  T. 


Fnblic  Relations 


PXTBIJO  BBLATIONS 
LABOR  BBLATIONS 
BARTON  *  WINSLOW 
Todd  Barton  342  Madison  Are. 

President  New  York,  N.  Y. 


COMPLETE  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  me- 
rhanical  office  16  p.  Qoss  Press,  S 
linotypes,  1  monotype.  Metal  cases 
and  stones.  Absolutely  complete.  Bex 
742,  Editor  A  Publisher 


CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS  —  Safe 
investment  —  certain  growth :  kindly 
climate.  Consider  this ;  Isolated,  exclu¬ 
sive  county  seat  weekly;  earning  $800 
to  $000  per  month  above  publisher’s 
salary.  Price  $45,000.  Write  A.  W. 
STYPES,  944  Fresno  Ave.,  Berkeley 
6.  Calif. 


Mnchanical  Equipment  Wantnd 


Nnip  Wantnd 

A  dmiuiitrativa 


OBNERAL  BUSINESS  MANAOEB  for 
daily  of  80,000  eireuiation.  Qive  full 
particulars  of  experience,  qnaliflca- 
tions  and  salary  desired.  CHve  refer¬ 
ence.  Box  649,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Wantnd 

Artist 


A  PROMOTION-MINDBD  PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA  NEWSPAPER  seeks  an  ex¬ 
perienced  artist  for  their  promotion 
department.  An  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  right  man  or  woman.  Write 
Editor  A  Publisher,  Box  619. 


Hnip  Wantnd 

Bookkeeper 


WOMAN  BOOKKEEPER:  newspaper 
accounting  experience  helpful.  Salary 
arranged  $140.00  to  $165.00.  Position 
permanent.  Argus-Press,  Owosso,  Mi¬ 
chigan. 


HnIp  Wantnd 
Advertisint 


ADVERTI8INO  DIRECTOR  or  man¬ 
ager  for  medium  sised  exclusive  daily. 
Write  listing  experience,  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  references.  Box  651,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


OOOD  BUYS 

DAILY  with  Sunday  edition.  In  the 
South — West  of  the  Mississippi.  Old 
established.  Profitable.  $15,000  cash, 
down  payment. 

ANOTHER  DAILY — same  general  lo¬ 
cality.  Includes  2  story  brick  build¬ 
ing.  $25,000  down  payment.  Also  sev¬ 
eral  good  weeklies  in  California. 

THE  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
Park  Central  Building  Los  Angeles 


WANTED 

Qota  preae,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  18%  inch  printing  diameter — 
21%  inch  cut  off  or  deck  for  same 
Qive  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


COMPLETE  ENQRAVINa  PLANT  for 
plates  up  to  8x10.  News-Virginisn, 
Waynesboro,  Virginia. 


HOB  SIMPLEX  24-page  press,  AO 
motor  drive,  costing  equipment,  router. 
Priced  at  $4,000.  Write  Qeo.  0.  Ox¬ 
ford,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 


8  PP.  OOSS  OOC-O-TYPE  PRESS, 
takes  72%"  roll;  7%  H.P.  motor; 
rollers  in  good  condition;  electric  dry¬ 
er;  tabloid  slitter;  Press  has  bad  very 
iittle  use  and  it  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Price  $4000  on  our  floor.  Lloyd 
Hollister,  Inc.,  1282  Central  Ave^ 
Wilmette,  Illinois. 


WauHgl^^ 

Advertishig  (CoSti)./ 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITOB,  .-et 
enced.  For  daily  newspaper,  xiok 
good  at  layout.  Good  salary, 
nent.  Times-Journal,  Vinslaad,  |, 


Halp  Waufu8 

CrculatiMi 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  («  U 
newspaper  25,000  circulatioa,  E 
experience,  remuneration  aad  Uaw 
erences.  Box  650,  Editer  t  P$ 
lisher^ _ 


CIRCULATION  MANA^Tmi^ 

city  10,000  pop.,  age  35-4S,  mw 
nent,  good  salary.  Box  694,  Eotui 
Publisher. 


OPENING  IN  CITY  ClBOITUlS 
in  Central  West.  If  you  eaa  lus 
your  worth  an  opportunity  for  u 
vancement  is  available.  Qood  itutu 
salary,  car  allowance,  opportaniq^ 
permanency  for  the  future.  Bti  n 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SUBURBAN  AND  OOUNTBT 
TRICT  MANAGER  desirous  of  |tj 
forming  for  an  advancement  f«  A 
future  as  well  as  permanency. 
and  car  allowance.  Box  732,  liq 
A  Publisher. 


WANTED;  EXPERIENCED  OQR 
LATION  MANAGER,  selery  u4  m 
mission  averages  close  to  $Nt8 
monthly,  permanent  poiittea  ferim 
ble  men.  Send  picture  with  im 
enees  to  J.  C.  Phillips,  Borgit  DM 
Herald.  Borger.  Texas. _ 


WANTED:  EXPERIENCED  Ntt  J 
handle  circulation  afternoon  iqgl 
town  about  ten  thousand,  koH 
available.  Thomas  G.  Sumasn,  hsT 
well  Daily  Record,  ReowoU,  X,  H 


AD'VERTISING  MANAGER  for  after¬ 
noon  daily  of  5,000  cirenletlon.  City 
of  12,000  in  Michigan.  Good  wages. 
Excellent  opportunity.  Most  have  thor¬ 
ough  knowl^ge  of  copy  writing  and 
layout.  No  hi^  pressure  man  wanted. 
Write  full  details  concerning  yourself 
and  past  experience  to  Box  738,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Halp  Woofod 

_ 1 


DISPLAY  ADYEBTI8IHO  8ALB8- 
MAN,  permanent  position  on  one  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  progressive  news¬ 
papers.  Opportunity  for  advancement 
for  a  man  capable  of  copywriting  and 
selling.  Pleasant  seashore  community 
of  25,000.  Salary  and  commission. 
Write  foil  details  on  draft  status  and 
experience.  The  Daily  Record,  Long 
Branch,  N.  J. 


ALL-AROUND  DE8KMAN  or  siRA 
tor  for  Southwest  five-day  evsnbiA 
Sunday  morning  daily  of  9,608  Ae 
lation.  Handle  AP  and  UP  whi,  la 
copy  and  supervns  local  TspMu 
Vacancy  dne  to  death.  Penusotp 
sition  for  dependable,  communiqMi 
ed  man.  Please  give  fell  infsnafs 
and  minimum  salary  by  Air  M 
Lawton,  Okla.  Constitution. 


ADVBBTISINO  SOLICITOR  for  Mid- 

Eastern  daily  in  city  of  50,000;  abil¬ 
ity  to  make  layouts  and  prepare  copy 
essential;  give  full  details  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  including  age,  qualifications,  pres¬ 
ent  Slid  past  connections  and  when 
available.  Box  733,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ALL-AROUND  NEWSFAPBl 
wanted  to  edit  small  daily  snd 
paper.  Must  be  good  mixer  sal  ll| 
oughly  familiar  with  all  ph 
newspaper  work.  Box  696,  Elihfl 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED,  accurate  sad  idk 
copy  reader  wanted  for  work  a 
ternoon  daily  in  city  of  125,0908 
100  miles  from  New  York.  SshBlI 
a  week.  Box  692,  Editor  A  PiMm 


ONLY  OFFICIAL  AFL  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  state.  Hi  brs.  from  New  York 
wants  high  grade  combination  display- 
.speeial  edition  salesman  capable  of 
heading  department.  Permanent.  A-1 
future  on  live  paper.  Box  669,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REFORTEB- 


PERMANENT  JOB,  good  future  in 

Sleasant  community  45  minutes  from 
ew  York  for  an  ambitious  advertising 
salesman  who  wants  to  connect  with  a 
live  small  daily  newspaper.  Qive  age, 
draft  status,  salary  expected,  etc. 
Phone,  wire  or  write  Neal  W.  Phillips, 
Business  Manager,  Greenwich  Time. 
Greenwich.  Conn. _ 


man  or  woman  for  excellent 
daily.  Permanent  job  ready  now, 
age,  experience,  draft  status 
ary  expected.  Address  Box  60$ 

tor  A  Publisher.  _ _ 

EXPERnUfOED  TELEGRAPH 
TOR.  Permanent  position  sal  Ml 
tunity  for  advancement.  Opsu  64 
diately.  Managing  Editor, 

Morn  in g  Tribune.  Lewiston,  I( 


STAFF  SAIBSMAN  willing  to  tackle 
any  worthy  propoeition.  Permanent 
job  with  future  for  intelligent  con¬ 
scientious  worker.  A  great  opportu¬ 
nity  for  man  with  experience  on 
smaller  daily  or  weekly.  All  data  in¬ 
cluding  draft  atatus  and  salary  first 

letter.  Aurora  (111.)  Beacon-News.  _ 

THIS  IS  THE  OPPORTUinTY  that 
only  comes  once  in  a  lifetime  I  We 
want  an  enterprising  man  or  woman 
to  take  over  our  entire  classified  sec¬ 
tion  for  25%  of  the  gross.  Zugsmith, 
Daily  World,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


MANAGING  EDITOR— saM li| 
morning  daily,  12,000  in  South 
h.iiidle  .staff  of  three.  Edit  full-k 
wire,  make-up  all  pages,  be  s 
reporter  and  director,  write  e4iti^ 
savvy  small  town,  have  collep  shM 
tion.  Good  opportunity  for  rigU 
Write  full  experience,  referenu,  I 
wanted.  Box  715,  Editor  A  PlM 


ONE  DESK  MAN  and  two  roM 
wanti-d.  Wire  or  air  mail  stsw.1 
perience,  age,  present  salary  aai 
soon  can  report  for  duty.  H.  S. 
Springfield  Leader  and  Pressi  if 
field.  Missouri. 


REPORTER  wanted  for  genswl  I 
run.  Tell  all,  including  salary  nil 
Daily  Record,  Roswell,  N.  M.  _ 


WANT  REAL  WORK  on  display  odv. 
staff  of  daily  in  town  of  IS.OOOt  Sell 
times-a-week  excluiively.  Oarry  full 
share  of  200  accounts  serviced  by  staff 
of  four  men.  No  commissions  but  sal¬ 
ary  limited  only  by  performance.  Write 
K.  0.  Tryon,  Eagle-Star,  Marinette, 
Wis.  and  interview  will  be  arranged. 


REPORTER:  MALE  sports  <■ 
background.  Full  informstkA  | 


references,  salary  requirsma 
letter.  Free  Press,  Bnrlin 


REPORTER— Man  experieassa 
dling  city  hall  beat.  WeU  psl^ 
nent  position  opportnnity  fit  *8 
ment.  Midwest  city  46,000, 
Box  670,  Editor  A  ^btishsv- 


EDITOR  A  PUILISHERfor  Jaly  21. J 
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H»ip  Wanted 

EJitoritl  (&>Bt*d) 

— On  small  - „ 

■miT*  To  handlo  staff  of  threo, 
SJlwsl' C0P7.  m»>‘e  “P  P»«e*: 

(kaaes  for  young,  draft-exempt 
vrLrlce  discharged  man  who  wants 
t  well-paying  position.  Must 
PSSSeliced.  Write  fully  Box  659. 

Ifiio,,  h  Puhlisher.  _ 

g^gTSS — Tor  general  assignments 
morning  newspaper  in  Eaat. 
man  draft  exempt  or  discharged. 
M5.  Must  be  experienced. 
Srite  Wly  Box  660.  Editor  &  Pub- 

liihsr- _ 

Help  Waited 

Mecheeical 


Id  COMPOSITOB  6*8  page  daily, 
Hiekigan  city  of  8,500.  College  town 
ktiween  Chicago  and  Detroit.  Good 
nfsi  44  to  50  hours  weekly.  Albion 

SM^sr.  Albion,  Michigan. _ 

ffltseftgngg  BOOM  PORTMAW  for 
iftsnoon  daily  in  upper  New  York 

gatf _ 14  machine  plant.  Deaire  ex- 

Mrinecd.  capable  man  who  is  seeking 
MMiicncy.  Write  Box  602,  Editor 
rpnblisher.  stating  age.  draft  status, 

iislilcations  and  references. _ 

ymtAWENT  WORK  for  linotype  op- 
etslor,  daily  ne»"spaper  in  N.  D.  «ol- 
l(|t  town.  Good  wages.  40-hour  week 
lad  sTcrtime.  Air-conditioned  shop. 
Ifrita  Box  699.  Editor  &  Publisher, 
fgwro  JOB  PBESSMEW  for  KelW. 
KIsege  and  Gordons.  Combination 
newspaper  and  job  shop.  Per- 
Basest  Good  wages,  avg.  45  to  55 
koars  weekly.  Contact  J.  0.  Bedient, 

ilkisn,  Mich. _ 

WtMTMD:  STBAIOHT  NEWS  OFEB- 
ATOB  to  start  July  29.  Union  or 
iligikla.  40  Hours  plus  overtime, 
gesle  $1.20  per  hour.  Eight  machines. 
Two  new  model  85 ’s  on  order.  Oiren- 
ladoa  11,824.  Modern  building  and 

etsipsaSBt.  Eagle.  Butler.  Pa. _ 

WUTBN INTEBUOTTNTAIN  NEWS- 
FAFER  has  opening  for  night  fore- 
BSB.  This  is  not  a  duration  job.  Send 
nferesecs,  snapshot,  salary  expeota- 
lieas  in  &st  letter.  Box  627,  Editor 
t  PshUsher. 

WaaM 

Prodaction 


EdiMI^ 


WARED  FEODUOnON  ICANAOEB 
for  sew»aper  in  the  West.  Modem 
plast  Good  working  conditions.  Oir- 
eslstion  100,000.  Must  have  thor- 
isfk  knowledge  of  mechanical  depart- 
ants  and  ability  to  negotiate  labor 
eoatrsets.  Reply  giving  full  details  of 
apsrience.  All  replies  will  be  held 
iMsUy  confidential.  Box  666,  Editor 
A  PsUisher, 


Halp  Wontad 

_ _ ProMotion 

I  SEED  A  BIGHT  HAND  MAMt 
SOMEWHERE  there's  the  man  I’m 
!••AiM  for:  Ho  has  layout  skill  and 
lasiiaation;  writes  decent  copy;  can 
ois*  a  bit;  enjoys  all-around  produc- 
bOB  of  ads  and  promotion  ideas;  has 
am  well  thus  far.  but  realixes  that 
tka  present  it  a  short-lived  golden  op- 
Psrhiaity  to  get  into  a  big  outfit  where 
c»*  re^ly  demonstrate  his  ability.  If 
JOS  think  you  qualify,  give  full  in- 
fonastion  to  John  Marston,  promotion 
jsajMger,  The  Des  Moines  Register  and 
™ksne,  Deo  Moines,  Iowa. 

IUftrory  Aqaacy  Sarvica 
RUVaBSI — Articles,  Fiction,  Books 
“■^^•ied.  Berths  Klausner,  Liter- 
«y  Agency  507  6th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17, 

SItaatleas  Waatad 

_ _ Advorfitiag _ 

ADVEETISINO  SAl 
long  experience  on  all  typei 
itti^ts,  layouts  and  copy-writ 
and  large  cities,  desires  poi 
lu**  Excellent  referee 

gx  579,  Bdltor  A  Puhlisher. 

HICHIOAK  PAPBBS:  Young  won 
manager  small  da 
*0  specialise  in  classified.  7 
|.j*^.’'**oxences.  experience  on  li 
^  Michigan  daily.  Excellent  ai 
itafcr‘’o  contacts  throngl 

RfPly  M.  Warren.  General 
"xery,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 


SItaatleas  Waatad 

_ Advertising  (Coat’d) _ 

AOVEBTISno  MAN  (82)  with  too 
much  experience  and  ambition  to  re¬ 
main  a  staffman  wants  executive  op¬ 
portunity.  Box  641,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

OlaASS.  ADV.  MOB.,  48,  married,  23 
yrs.  expr.  single  and  combinations. 
City  150,000  or  more.  $85  week.  AA 
references.  13  yrs.  present  position. 
Box  639,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PERHAPS  YOU  NEED  A  CLASSI¬ 
FIED  MANAGER,  If  you  do — my  ex¬ 
perience  has  covered  17  yrs.  in  all 
phases  of  Classified  Advertising.  Pres¬ 
ently  employed  on  leading  morning 
newspaper  in  the  middle  Atlantic 
States.  Can  supply  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Married,  family,  34,  draft  ex¬ 
empt.  Prefer  town  of  59  to  100,000. 
Box  727,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SItaatleas  Waatad 
_ AdwiaistraliTa _ 

COMPETENT  SIANAOEB,  available 
for  small  to  medium  daily.  Box  744, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  EXECTTTXVE,  preseut  salary 
$5,600.  desires  position.  Prefers  South 
nr  Southwest.  Box  784,  Editor  A  Pub- 

Usher^ _ 

ONE  OF  THE  SOUTH’S  MOST  VER¬ 
SA  TIl^  EXECUTIVES  seeks  change. 
Experienced  Business  Manager,  Ad 
vertising  Manager  and  Circulation 
.Manager.  Numerous  refereucea.  Avail¬ 
able  short  notice.  Box  723,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Sitaatioas  Waatad 

_ Cartoonist 

EXPERIENCED  POUTICAl.  CAR¬ 
TOONIST  located  on  large  Southern 
daily  desires  change.  Conversant  with 
national  and  international  politics. 
Age  forty.  Will  furnish  samples.  Box 
702,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitaatioas  Waatad 
_ GreaUtioB _ 

AN  EXPERIENCED  AND  CAPABLE 
circulation  manager  wants  to  locate 
with  a  circulation  minded  newspaper. 
Excellent  record  as  sound  circulation 
builder.  Thorough  knowledge  of  os¬ 
culation  procedures  with  the  promo¬ 
tional  ideas  and  the  ability  to  carry 
them  through.  Married,  family.  Box 
690,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CAPABLE  CIRCULATION  MANAOER, 
experienced  all  phases  carrier  pro¬ 
motion.  City  or  Country  position  ac¬ 
ceptable  if  salary  adequate.  liefer 
city  of  over  50,000  population.  Age 
39,  married,  available  on  reasonable 
notice.  Box  746,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
CH10ULATION  filANAOER  capable  of 
Business  Management  wants  connec¬ 
tion  with  publisher  of  morning,  eve¬ 
ning,  or  combination  newspapers  up 
to  75,000  with  circulation  and/or  busi¬ 
ness  office  problems.  Am  old  and  ex¬ 
perienced  enough  to  know  what  to  do, 
young  and  energetic  enough  to  do  it. 
Excellent  result  record  and  references. 
Available  now.  Box  634,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

CIRCUI*ATION  MANAGER  —with 
years  of  experience  in  conservative 
building  and  home  delivery  manage¬ 
ment — seeks  position  on  progressive 
daily.  Age  38.  Married.  Draft  exempt. 
Available  August  7tb.  Box  720,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SHaoMoag  Wontad 

Grcalation  (Coat’d) 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  ^t  draft 

age,  desires  change.  Years  of  experi¬ 
ence  on  three  papers  cities  25,000  to 
75,000.  Prefer  West,  permanent  con¬ 
nection.  Write  Box  657,  Editor  A 

Publi.sher. _ 

CIECULATION  MANAGER  with  unus¬ 
ually  interesting  background.  Definite¬ 
ly  competent.  Interested  in  prospec¬ 
tive  profitable,  permanent  berth.  Age 
34  with  family.  Box  693,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. 

Sitaatioas  Waatad 
Editorial 

ABE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  A  MAN¬ 
AGING  EDITOR  with  20  yrs.  experi¬ 
ence,  who  can  put  new  life  in  your 
medium  sired  evening  paper  i  If  so, 
write  Box  730,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
CANADIAN  CORRESPONDEirr:  Com¬ 
petent  newswriter  wishes  to  cover  the 
Montreal  scene  (UNRRA  conference 
coming  here  September)  for  newspa¬ 
per  or  any  other  medium.  Box  706, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CAPABLE  REPORTER  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  from  Armed  forces,  seeks  per¬ 
manent  position  on  metropolitan  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Heavy  general  and  feature 
experience:  New  York  A  Washington 
background.  Age  35,  married,  steady. 

Box  704,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  AETIST,  retoucher  met¬ 
ropolitan  experience,  draft  exempt,  de¬ 
sires  change  permanent  future.  Boa 

599,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITINO,  REPORTING  wanted  by 
versatile  young  woman.  Exp.  in  these 
fields.  Can  work  in  any  community, 
B.A.  and  M.A.  Specialised  in  English, 
and  social  work.  Box  726,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER — available  for 
l>o8t  in  South  or  Florida.  Broad  back¬ 
ground.  Clippings.  Now  actively  en- 
gaged.  Box  718,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXECUTIVE  POSITION,  small  daily, 
by  news  editor,  young,  ambitions. 
Thorough  knowledge  newsroom,  pho¬ 
tos,  composing  room.  Write  editorials. 

Box  721.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION  MAN 
with  daily,  Sunday,  A.M.,  P.M.  small, 
large  newspaper  background.  10  yrs. 
experience  as  street  sales  newsboy 
hustler,  route  carrier  and  newstand 
operator.  17  yrs.  experience  as  sub¬ 
scription  salesman;  subscription  crew 
manager,  home  delivery  district  man 
ager,  street  sales  supervisor,  state 
representative,  and  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  Have  been  11  years  with  one 
firm  excellent,  honest  record.  Estab¬ 
lished  with  3  different  newspapers. 
New  position  must  be  permanent. 
Pleasant  personality,  excellent  char¬ 
acter.  36,  family  man.  Write  fully 
Box  728,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
GRADUATE  OF  OHIO  STATE.  Ma 
jored  in  journalism  and  advertising. 
Society  editor  of  college  daily.  Box 

743,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR — Secondary  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  semi-metropolitan 
paper  wants  to  return  to  smaller  city 
us  top  man.  Sixteen  years'  varied  ex 
perience,  thorough  knowledge  of  edi¬ 
torial  and  mechanical  operations,  spe¬ 
cialist  in  space-saving  and  sparkling 
l>resentation,  sound  judgment,  reliable, 
ilraft-exempt.  Box  740,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

NEWSMAN  —  six  years  metropolitan 
daily,  three  years  public  relations. 
Now  employed.  27,  4F,  married,  two 
children.  Prefer  Florida  or  West.  Box 
735,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


va/ho  What 

WHEN  ^^^*^£1.0  ’^SE 

A  Service  with  all  the  Answers 

The.sf  are  times  when  both  the  employer  who  seeks  the  RIGHT  person 
to  till  a  job.  ami  the  person  who  is  looking  for  THAT  job  needs  a  “guiding” 
hand.  For  you  who  are  looking  lor  that  RIGHT  job  and  you  who  seek 
“Help  Wanteil”  people  ''cut  to  nieasurement.”  this  page  is  the  “guiding” 
hand  that  will  steer  .vou  to  your  objective. 


Sitootlaai  Waatad 
Editofial  (Coat’d) 


MY  JOB  IS  TO  OTREOT  A 
STATF  of  35  to  get  out  a  multiple- 
edition  paper.  But  my  job  is  tem- 
porary.  1  want  a  permanent  one  on  a 
medium  sixed  paper.  Box  741,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _  _ _ _ — 

OUTDOOR  COLUMNIST  with  wide 
experience,  all-around  newspaperinan. 
Could  help  with  sports  make-up.  Box 

705,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ _ 

reporter  seeks  general  news  writ¬ 
ing  position. 

college  graduate.  Box  598,  Editor  « 
Publisher. _ _ _ _ 

sports  editor — Now  doing  tele¬ 
graph  work.  Wants  live  job  in  city 
50  000  or  more.  Draft  exempt.  Best 
references.  Box  698,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ _ _ _ 

TOPNOTOH  NEWSMAN,  recently  dia- 
charged  from  Navy,  seeks  position  M 
managing  or  newa  editor  or  equally 
responsible  post  on  progressive  daily. 
Age  35;  17  yean’  exponeneo:  beat 
references.  Only  permanent  lol»  '»“• 
sidered.  Give  foU  .det**!*  m  tost  let- 
ter  to  Box  598.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
^AbwtkotoN  copy  with  local  angle 
builds  reader  appeal.  Expenenced 
Washington  correspondent  open  to  new 
connection.  Age  43,  clean  record.  Part- 
time  basis  considered.  Box  700,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ _ _ 

WASHINGTON,  D.  O.  NEWSM^, 
experienced  and  importantly  coMeeteU, 
wants  part-time  work  for  ont-of-city 
paper.  Assignment  or  regular  basis. 

Box  703,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG,  able,  draft  deferred  male  re¬ 
porter.  nine  yean’  exporieace 
dailies  seeks  non;daraUoQ 
with  East  o' 

references.  Write  Box  662,  Editor  m 
Publisher. 


Sitaatioas  WootoG 

_ Modwiical _ 

IS  YOUR  composing  room  a  proh- 
leinl  Why  not  get  am  analysis  of  yow 
trouble  by  a  competent, 
foreinsn!  At  present  employed,  desini 
position  with  complote  charge,  box 

745,  Editor  A  Publiaher. _ _ 

imirniAinOAL  SUPT..  expert  proaa- 
man.  stereotyper.  "\**5i^* 
poiitor.  8  yrs.  supt.  M-E 

Please  write  Box  646.  Editor  A  Fu^ 
lisher,  stating  salary  and  requiromontt. 


Sitaatioas  Wootod 
PSotagniphan 


fTXiF.TJ  YEARS’  EAPRRTCTOT 
VH  and  general  P*>otognpher.  Draft 
nipt,  family  man  desires  PermMent 
■them  connection.  Box  729.  Editor 
Publisher. 


Sitaatioas  Waatad 

Pablic  RelatiaDS _ _ 

svyav.Tn  TfRLATlONS.  x-UBUGICT: 
ilxecutive,  full  or  part  tima.  16  yean 
uceessful  planning,  conducting  pu^ 
icity  promotions  and  public  relatione 
lampaigus  for  ad  agencios.  ludna^. 
lusinesB,  groups,  etc.  ^eellent  eon- 
acts  New  York,  Washington.  Holly 
rood.  M.  A.  Riley,  Nation^  News- 
features,  507  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

7,  N.  Y, _ _ _ _ 

riVID  WRITER,  stimulating  oxecn- 
ivo.  with  New  York,  national.  Euro- 
lean  publicity  and  newspapM  ex^ri- 
nce.  seeks  fall  opening.  Box  604. 
Iditor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN,  honorably  discharged, 
proven  public  relations  and  adminis¬ 
trative  ability,  wanta  position  in  es 
sential  industry  with  a  post-war  future. 

Box  668  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG,  ENERGETIO  EX-SERVICE- 
MAN  with  five  years’  experience  in 
general  news  and  feature  writing  wants 
job  in  public  relations.  Now  employed 
by  daily  of  100,000  circulation.  Col¬ 
lege.  Box  717,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sitaatioas  Waatad 

Ratoackor 

RETOUCHER)  illustrator,  cartoonist. 
10  years'  metropolitan  eimrieneo. 
Honorable  Army  ^icharge.  Box  739, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Willican  Southern,  Jr. 

Editor,  Publisher,  Independence  (Mo.)  Examiner 


IN  Editor  &  Publisher  for  May 

13,  appeared  a  splendid  edi¬ 
torial  memorializing  Joseph  Pu¬ 
litzer,  of  the  New 
Pulitser  York  World,  as 
Gr^at  Sreat  Amer- 

i  c  a  n  newspaper 
N*w«pap«nncmeditor  who  Hrst 
conceived  the 
idea  and  ideal  of  education  for 
journalism.” 

Not  in  the  spirit  of  criticism, 
but  to  keep  the  record  straight, 
the  ideal  and  idea  of  education 
for  journalism  was  toyed  with 
and  expressed  long  before  Joseph 
Pulitzer  put  that  idea  into  prac¬ 
tical  form  and  endowed  the  great 
School  of  Journalism  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  in  New  York. 

In  “Twenty  Years  of  Education 
for  Journalism,”  prepared  by 
Sarah  Lockwood  Williams,  and 
printed  in  1929.  the  author  re¬ 
lates  that  in  1869,  General  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Lee,  president  of  Washing¬ 
ton  College,  now  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  suggested 
that  his  college  establish  in  reg¬ 
ular  course,  “some  form  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  education.” 

When  Columbia  University 
was  chartered  as  Kings  College 
in  1754,  there  was  carried  in  the 
charter  these  words  “to  teach 
and  engage  children  to  know 
God  in  Jesus  Christ,”  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  college  being  to  train 
men  for  the  ministry.  Today 
Columbia  Universi^  has  the 
largest  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  in  the  world,  the  purpose 
being  to  train  men  to  be  leaders 
in  the  greatest  of  all  teaching 
fields.  It  held  its  first  classes  in 
the  fall  of  1912. 

The  first  school  of  journalism 
in  the  world,  however,  was  es¬ 
tablished  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  in  1908.  The  Board 
of  Curators  of  Missouri  Uni¬ 
versity  entered  an  order  that  “a 
College  or  School  of  Journalism 
be  established  as  a  department 
of  the  University,  co-ordinate  in 
rank  with  the  departments  of 
law,  medicine,  and  other  pro¬ 
fessional  schools.” 

Some  years  before  this  order 
was  made  in  the  early  years  of 
1900,  the  ^ade  work  was  done 
by  several  devoted  newspaper 
men  with  an  idea.  E.  W. 
Stephens  was  then  the  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Columbia 
Herald  and  Walter  Williams  was 
his  editor.  Williams  drew  down 
the  magnificent  salary  of  $2,500 
a  year,  and  we  of  the  Missouri 
press  envied  him  greatly,  and 
called  him  a  plutocrat. 

Both  men  had  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Missouri  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  and  were  honored  and 
loved  by  newspaper  men  of  the 
state.  Stephens  first  introduced 
a  resolution  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Missouri  Press  Association,  rec¬ 
ommending  the  establishment  of 
a  department  of  journalism  in 
Missouri  University.  We  en¬ 
dorsed  it  with  a  whoop,  but  af¬ 
terward  when  Williams  pressed 
the  idea  and  suggested  that  we 
get  back  of  it  as  an  association, 
there  were  many  who  declared 


it  was  a  foolish  dream.  We 
agreed  with  a  St.  Louis  editor, 
who  said  that  “editors  are  born, 
not  made,”  and  remarked  that 
most  of  them  think  that  when 
they  die  the  seed  will  be  lost. 

In  fact,  a  lot  of  objection  to 
the  idea  of  teaching  journalism 
in  a  university  at  all  had  been 
published  when  Mr.  Pulitzer  pro¬ 
posed  his  plan  in  1903.  His  prom¬ 
inence,  the  prominence  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  and  the  size 
of  the  endowment  attracted  at¬ 
tention  throughout  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe.  Presidents 
Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard  and 
James  B.  Angell  of  Michigan 
commented.  So  did  Carl  Schurz 
and  Grover  Cleveland,  Henry  W. 
Watterson  and  Lincoln  Steffens, 
Viscount  James  Bryce  and  Lord 
Alfred  Harmsworth. 


BACK  in  his  country  editor's 
office  in  Missouri.  Williams 
listened  and  planned.  Specific 
objections  could 
Plana  Made  be  met  by  the 
To  Meet  .  structure 

.........  of  a  journalism 

All  Objectionis  c  h  o  o  1 .  It  was 
good  to  get  them 
into  the  open  beforehand. 

“Only  a  newspaper  office  can 
train  newspaper  men,”  said  the 
Detroit  Free  Press.  “Actual  ex¬ 
perience  is  the  thing,”  wrote  the 
Indianapolis  Journal. 

Very  well.  Williams'  plan  was 
that  from  the  veiy  first  day  his 
school  of  journalism  would  turn 
the  classroom  into  a  newspaper 
office.  His  students  would  cover 
the  university  town  and  get  out 
a  daily  town  newspaper.  Through 
the  pony  report  of  a  press  asso¬ 
ciation  they  would  cover  the 
state,  the  nation  and  the  world. 
While  young  men  and  a  few 
daring  young  women,  who 
wanted  to  become  journalists, 
were  getting  a  university  educa¬ 
tion,  they  could  learn  correct 
newspaper  methods  and  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  high  newspaper  ideals. 

Williams’  famous  Journalists’ 
Creed  came  out  of  this  second 
and  most  important  phase  of  the 
teaching.  All  the  teaching  was 
done  in  a  newspaper  office  on 
the  university  campus.  A  daily 
paper  was  at  once  the  laboratory 
expression  of  the  school  and  the 
proof  of  the  school’s  pudding. 

The  principal  education  a 
newspaper  man  should  have,  the 
editors  said,  is  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion.  They  need  to  know  history 
and  literature  and  economics 
and  government. 

Williams’  plan  was  that  75% 
of  every  journalism  student’s 
four-year  curriculum  must  be  in 
liberal  arts.  That  was  included 
in  the  first  requirements  for  a 
journalism  degree  published  in 
the  Missouri  catalogue  for  1908. 
Today  it  is  the  criterion  for  all 
American  Association  journalism 
schools. 

Newspaper  work  can’t  be 
taught  out  of  a  book,  editors 
said  in  1903.  Only  experienced 
newspaper  men  can  teach  it. 


And  Williams’  first  faculty 
consisted  of  Walter  Williams, 
editor  of  the  Columbia  Herald. 
Charles  G.  Ross  of  the  St.  Louis 
Republic,  and  Silas  Bent  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Frank  L. 
Martin  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
was  added  in  1909. 

We  loved  Williams  and  backed 
his  idea.  You  know  editors  are 
all  politicians  in  Missouri  and 
that  was  why  this  scheme  was 
dropped  in  our  laps.  It  was  Wil¬ 
liams’  idea  that  in  the  next  legis¬ 
lative  appropriation  for  the  uni¬ 
versity,  there  be  included  an 
appropriation  for  this  new 
school.  That  was  where  we 
came  in,  to  get  that  appropria¬ 
tion,  through  the  legislature. 
And  we  did. 

Williams  Made  Dean 

Williams  was  at  the  time  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Curators 
for  the  university,  and  he  did 
the  rest.  Not  only  that,  but 
when  the  board  made  the  final 
order  creating  the  School  of 
Journalism  for  Missouri  Univers¬ 
ity,  Walter  Williams  was  made 
dean,  and  the  job  was  placed 
right  on  his  shoulders. 

His  salary  as  dean  was  fixed  at 
$3,300  a  year.  The  board  felt 
that  it  should  be  larger,  but  Wil¬ 
liams  insisted  that  it  should  be 
no  more  than  other  deans  were 
receiving.  We  pay  our  deans 
quite  a  bit  more  now. 

The  genius  and  devotion  of 
Walter  Williams  made  the  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism 
known  the  world  over.  Of 
course,  I  know  that  long  before 
the  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  was  established  there  were 
departments  of  journalism  in 
many  other  universities  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  Missouri 
University  School  of  Journalism 
was  the  first  established  in  the 
world  as  a  co-ordinate  school 
with  other  professional  de¬ 
partments,  issuing  diplomas  as 
such. 

Although  he  was  afterward 
made  president  of  Missouri  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  served  until  his  fatal 
illness,  Walter  Williams  never 
gave  up  his  title  as  dean  of  the 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 
No  newspaper  man  was  prouder 
than  Dean  Williams  when  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  in  his  will,  endowed 
a  great  School  of  Journalism  for 
Columbia  University. 

Pulitzer,  from  his  great 
wealth,  established  the  Columbia 
School  of  Journalism  with  a 
million  dollar  endowment.  Wil¬ 
liams  without  wealth,  estab¬ 
lished  the  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism,  with  an  idea  and 
ideal. 


Women  Charge 
Delay,  Sugaring 
Paucity  of  News 

Women  believe  we  are  ut 
getting  all  the  news  we  shoou 
that  bad  news  should  be  releuai 
as  readily  as  good  and  thatie 
lease  of  some  of  the  war’i  u 
stories  has  been  badly  handle 
the  Woman’s  Home  Comptutioi 
Opinion  Poll  appearing  in  tlK 
August  issue  reveals.  . 

The  stories  mentioned  oftenej 
for  disapproval  of  handling  wot 
those  on  the  Japanese  atrodtie 
against  Tokyo  raid  prisonen  id 
against  the  Bataan  prisoon 
with  only  2%  of  the  women  wk 
commented  on  the  latter  stnr 
approving  the  timing  of  its  tr 
lease. 

“Too  little  and  too  late,"  tk 
Companion  quoted  as  a  sample 
comment  on  the  Tokyo  nid 
story,  but  the  timing  of  Ik 
March  of  Death  story  just  be¬ 
fore  the  Fourth  War  Loan  Drin 
came  under  heavier  fire  ud 
caused,  readers  said,  distrust  id 
the  facts. 

More  War  News  Wanted 

Of  the  2,000  Companion  md- 
ers  questioned  in  this  sample 
cross  -  section  poll,  one  of  i 
monthly  series,  55%  did  notbr 
lieve  “we  are  getting  all  the  m 
news  we  should,”  as  against  lit 
who  did,  25 who  did  not  kiwi 
and  2%  who  didn’t  answer. 

An  overwhelming  89%  widM 
the  bad  news  “released  the  sue 
as  the  good  news  if  it  dooii 
give  information  to  the  eneiy’ 
as  against  6%  who  did  not,  4'- 
who  did  not  know  and  1%  sk 
did  not  answer. 

Replying  to  the  third  queitu 
which  called  for  a  list  of  anyn 
incidents  handled  in  a  way  Ik 
women  especially  approve  a 
disapproved,  only  one  in  foa 
remembered  the  news  rete 
handling  of  a  war  incident  vili 
approval.  Of  those  approm 
the  prompt  release  of  high  cut 
alty  headlines  about  Tail* 
ranked  first,  with  reports  of  Ik 
African  campaign  in  general  ik 
much  of  the  Southwest  Padk 
campaign  earning  praise.  Ik 
news  of  the  various  conferew 
of  United  Nations  leaders  earns 
54%  approval  among  those  nff 
tioning  it. 

Other  news  releases  arouag 
particular  displeasure  among  Ik 
woman  readers  were  the  kb 
revelation  of  our  shooting  of « 
own  planes  in  Sicily  and  tk 
General  Patton  incident. 


Children  have  a  genius  for  dishing-out  qi» 
lions  that  would  tax  even  Solomon  . . .  «■ 
they  won’t  take  "No”  for  an  answer.  Ii* 
surprising  to  what  an  extent  The  Haskink 
formation  Service,  Washington,  D,  C,  con# 
to  the  rescue  of  perplexed  parents.  A  or 
culation-builder,  if  ever  there  was  one. 

The  Norfolk  Nebr.  Daily  News  (8,08011 
has  renewed  for  The  Haskin  Service  fer> 
rear  from  June  1st. 


EDITOR  &  PUILISHERfor  Jvly  Uj 


NO 

you’re  wrong 


—the  world  is  getting  bigger! 


CONTRARY  to  the  current  manner 
of  speaking  that  it  has  become 
smaller,  the  world  is  increasing  in  size. 
No  one  will  gainsay  the  strides  made  in 
the  lives  of  man.  Compared  with  our 
common  life,  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
pioneers  of  our  present-day  civilization 
were  few  and  simple.  Through  knowl¬ 
edge  and  science  and  industry  we  have 
grown  with  our  growth  and  strengthened 


with  our  strength,  until  our  world  towers 
in  every  dimension  that  counts. 

Those  who  foresaw  the  world’s  need 
for  the  Linotype  little  knew  how  greatly 
it  would  share  in  broadening  the  horizons 
of  mankind.  Nor  could  they  anticipate 
the  capaeity  and  versatility  which  char¬ 
acterizes  the  Linotype  of  today — keep¬ 
ing  pace  with  a  world  that  is  constantly 

getting  bigger  and  bigger  •  LlHutf/pe  Cmslon  Old  Facd 


With  the  Wir  Gro^vs  Your  Responsibility  to  Keep  Buy  mg  Bonds 


Primed  in  U.  S.  A. 


You  Don’t  Have  To  Be  A  Mystic 

To  Foresee  BIRMINGHAM'S  Future 


There  can  be  little  doubt  regarding  what  the  Post¬ 
war  years  will  bring  to  Birmingham,  Alabama. 
This  city,  the  "heart  of  the  industrial  South,”  throbs 
today  with  a  stronger,  deeper  note  of  accomplishment 
than  at  any  time  in  her  speaacular  history  .  .  . 
throbs  with  a  pulsing  of  energy  and  resources  geared 
to  peace  as  well  as  war. 

IN  the  period  from  1900  to  1940  Birmingham’s 
population  increased  from  38,415  to  267,583  .  .  . 
upped  sevenfold,  or  at  a  rate  five  times  that  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  four  times  the  national  average  for  the  same 
period — (In  November  1943,  Jefferson  County,  of 
which  Birmingham  is  the  hub,  had  a  population  of 
470,383  based  on  the  issuance  of  War  Ration  Book  4). 


T  NDUSTRIAL  employment  in  Birmingham  has  in' 
creased  more  than  60' since  1940  .  .  .  yet,  wid 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  war  contract 
being  fulfilled  in  the  distria,  a  survey  conducted  thit 
Spring  indicates  that  95%  of  all  Birmingham  mano- 
facturing  facilities  have  definite  plans  ready  for  quid 
conversion  to  the  production  of  civilian  goods. 

A  PLAN  for  the  prompt  absorption  of  rcturnia|| 
^  service  men  and  women  into  remunerative  local 
employment  is  already  operating  efficiently,  and  is  b*^ 
ing  used  as  a  model  by  cities  from  Coast  to  Coast.  Sea 
the  June  3rd  issue  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 


Birmingham  plans  for  the  future  are  SOUND,  and  the  forward- 
looking  advertiser  will  find  the  Birmingham  market  responsive 
and  worth  careful  cultivation.  To  do  this  profitably  your  plans  should 
include  the  Birmingham  Post,  which  services  an  impressive  segment 
of  the  Birmingham  trade  area  not  reached  by  ANY  OTHER  NEWS¬ 
PAPER. 


A  ^Eff'  SOIITH  is  being  horn  and  will  be  heard  from.  It  is  not  too  early  to  begin 

your  groundwork  ISOW. 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPER 
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